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PREFACE. 



The following work has grown out of my necessities and 
my experience as a teacher. When, several years ago, I 
accepted a professorship, the duties of which required me to 
teach Logic, I could nowhere find a text-book that seemed to 
me to satisfy the demands of the science. 

Nor was this feeling peculiar to myself. Mr. Thompson, 
in his excellent work on " The Necessary Laws of Thought^^ 
begins his preface with saying : '^ The system of pure Logic, or 
analytic that has been universally accepted for centuries past, 
is very defective as an instrument for the analysis of natural 
reasoning.^ Arguments that commend themselves to any un- 
taught mind as valid and practically important, have no place 
in a system that professedly includes all reasoning whatever ; 
and an attempt to reduce to its technical forms the first few 
pages of any scientific work, has generally ended in failure 
and disgust." 

It would not be difficult to produce almost any amount of 
testimony to the prevalence of a similar feeling with regard to 
the present state of literature in this department of science 
and instruction. 

Of all the efforts which have recently been made to remedy 
this deficiency, two can be considered as requiring notice in 
this place : that of Prof. De Morgan, and that of Sir Wil- 
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IV PBEFACE. 

LiAM Hamilton. The work of Mr. Thompson just referred 
to, is, in its essential features, little, if any thing, more than an 
exposition of Sir William's theory. 

Prof. De Morgan has earned a name in his own depart- 
ment (mathematics), which scholars hereafter will be pleased 
to remember and contemplate. But philosophy, in any of its 
departments, is not his calling. His theory is essentially nu- 
merical. He measures every thing by numerical quantity 
rather than logical For the purposes of calculation, 2 X, X, 
and X^ are truly different terms, and can no more be substi- 
tuted for each other than X, Y and Z. In this case, X, Y and 
Z, 2 X and X^, are assumed as representing simply num- 
ber ; that is, a number of units. Now, units have no indi- 
vidual properties — nothing to distinguish one from another. 
Much less have they any separable accidents ; and the only 
difference, therefore, between the sums for which X, Y, Z, &g., 
stand, is in the number of units comprehended in each sum, 
and, consequently, 2 X and X — ^the one being twice as much 
as the other — are no more the same than X and Y, when they 
represent those different quantities. 

But the words or symbols used in Logic represent the 
conceptions that we form of objects of thought, which are not 
units merely, but individuals also, having each of them insep- 
arable and peculiar properties of their own, upon which not 
only their adequate conception, but any use which we can 
make of that conception in the Formula, whether of mediate 
or of immediate deduction, depends. This fact has been over- 
looked in Prof. De Morgan's Formal Logic, to an extent 
which deprives it of any great value as a system. 

Perhaps the best test of any theory, is a comparison of its 
deductions with the obvious facts and first principles of know- 
ledge. De Morgan refers to an anecdote told of Zerah Col- 
bum, which relates, that having been asked how many black 
beans would make ten white ones, he replied — ^' ten if you 
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skm *em/'' "But," adds De Morgan, "the ten skinned 
beans would not be the same beans as before— -except, indeed, 
to those to whom black is white." — (p. 64 Formal Logic.] 

In the common sense of mankind, the beans are the same 
after being skinned. Philosophy may undertake to correct 
the common sense notions of mankind, but Logic cannot. And 
with how tnuch success philosophy can pursue such an attempt 
we will not now undertake to decide. But in this case it can- 
not succeed. The 'conclusion, if established, would be gener- 
alized at once — as in fact it ought to be— and we should have 
the doctrine that identity depends upon the separable accidents ; 
and then all science, all knowledge, ethics, and religion, too, will 
be afloat and dissolved into fragments. A man's separable acci- 
dents change from day to day,* consequently his identity 
changes. He is not the same man to-day that he was yesterday 
-—is not bound to fulfil the contracts of yesterday, or to suffer 
the penalty due to its transgression. 

A theory that not only gives such results, but openly avows 
them, may be safely considered false ab ahsurdo. 

I cannot but regard Sir William Hamilton's theory as 
equally imfounded. 

Sir William^'s name is one of the greatest of the present 
century of great names in philosophy. His rank will undoubt- 
edly be in the first class — with Aristotle, Plato, Descartes, 
Locke, and Cousin — ^the few great names that stud the galaxy 
of history. i*or an acquaintance with the l^ioming and works 
of others in the department of speculative philosophy, he stands 
unrivalled, and probably will never be surpassed. But I have 
not been able to form any such high estimate of his attempts 
at originality. 

He assumes that there may be affirmative judgments with 
distributed predicates. This is so. But, as I have showE 
(Part I, chap. II, sec. 3. — See also p. 65, § 244), this is nevei 
done by the mere force of the affirmative copula. The fiict, if 
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fact it be, in any case, must always be indicated by something 
not essential to the judgment, and I have provided for all such 
cases — (p. 124, § 498 — see 456). 

But, again, he assumes that there may be negative judg- 
ments with undistributed predicates. To this I have given 
what I think will be found a sufficient answer in p. 67 § 251 
and the note, A subject is excluded from a Predicate only 
because it has not the Essentia of the class-conception denoted 
by that predicate. But the Essentia of one part of the individ- 
uals contained in it, can never be different from that of another. 
Hence, whatever would exclude a subject from a part of the 
predicate— that is, the predicate as an undistributed term- 
would exclude it from the whole of the predicate as a distributed 
term. 

If Sir William's theories were correct on these points, 
doubtless we should be obliged to abandon the old nomencla- 
ture altogether and begin anew ; as, indeed. Sir William pro- 
poses to do. But believing as I do, and for the reasons given, 
that his theory of quantification is fundamentally wrong, I 
have adhered to the old doctrine, so modifying the statement 
and exposition of it as to provide for the cases which he had 
regarded as demanding the new theory. 

It will also be observed, thai in the following treatise I 
have made more account of Method than recent writers have 
been generally inclined to do. Many of them, in fact, have 
omitted it entirely. Perhaps the manner in which it had 
been treated by the scholastic writers, may serve, in some 
measure, as a justification for the estimate in which the modem 
authors have held that part of Logical Science. But not only 
is it of the utmost importance in itself; there is, moreover, as 
I conceive, no way of obviating the objection to devoting so 
much time as is requisite to the mastery of what Whately and 
others with him who omit method altogether, have included 
in their treatises, without revising that part of Logic which is 
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properly denoted by the. word Method, and in thus giving a 
practical direction and applicability to the whole study. This 
is what I have attempted to do in the part on Method, and I 
hope that scholars and teachers will agree with me in the esti 
mate I have placed upon the subject. 

If Logic is as Cousm has remarked, " the Mathematics of 
thought," it must comprehend not only an analysis of the For- 
mula which we use in thinking, but also the methods of the 
successful application of these Formulae, and the discussion of 
Methods will require some consideration of the Matter to 
which they are to be applied, and the faculties by which wo 
apply them. 

As the Analytic of Formulae may be compared to Geometry, 
so Method may with equal propriety be compared to Arith- 
metic, Algebra, and the Calculus in pure Mathematics — ^the 
former treats of Form in Space, considered simply as continu- 
ous quantity; the latter of methods of finding results in dis- 
crete quantity. Such Methods are not only Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication and Division, Involution and Evolu- 
tion, but also the Binomial Theorem, the system of Indetermi- 
nate Coefficients, and all the Methods, in short, of Differentia- 
tion and Integration. Every mathematician knows that the 
truth of the result depends upon two conditions, (1.) that the 
Method be applied to proper matter ; and (2.) that the Methods 
themselves are legitimate. 

I have also provided in the Appendix a liberal supply of 
examples for Praxis. These examples may not be sufficient 
to illustrate every principle and formula, as, from the necessities 
of the case, they are for the most part ultimate parts in them- 
selves, and do not admit of the application of some of those prin- 
ciples which relate to the construction of more comprehensive 
wholes. Our limits will not allow of the insertion of examples 
illustrative of some of the principles of Method which we have 
described. Such examples can be found only in the books and 
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treatises wlidi are altogether too long to be reprinted here. 
Nor can they be represented in any brief or abstract, in sach 
a way as to test the principle or be of use in criticising the 
examples themselves. 

I have also diyided these examples into classes, so that, if 
thought best, they may be used as the student progreeses in 
the Analysis of Formnke — the first four sections being arranged 
with a yiew to corresponding divisions of Part L of this work. 

Among the many analogies between Lo^c and Chranunari 
no one is more important and striking than that property in 
common from which it results ; that as in the one case, so in the 
other, there is scarcely the possibility of getting a thorongh 
knowledge of principles and formula without much experience 
in what in Grammar we call parsing. This practice in Logic 
has come to be called Praxis, It consists in a careful analysis 
of all argumentative sentences with reference to the lo^cal 
connection and sequence of the judgments which they express, 
the methods of argumentation, and the adaptation of the 
Methods to the matter. 

But the very process by whieh we thus perfect our know- 
ledge of the Principles and Formulas into familiarity with their 
use, is precisely that which we are obliged to practise in all 
cases where we apply our Logic at all in the purposes and uses 
of life. Praxis only makes perfect in the art of using our 
faculties and our knowledge in the wider and more important 
spheres for which our studies are designed to fit ns.. 

It is, I believe, owing to the neglect of Praxis, together 
with the practical difficulty (which nothing but much practice 
can remove) of putting propositions into a Formal shape, that 
the impression that a large part of the arguments in every book 
to which the mind assents, cannot, nevertheless, be put into 
any one of the known and recognized Formulae, has become so 
general. 

Language seldom expresses all that is in the thoughts, and 
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Btill more seldom all that is implied in what is actually said. 
Bnles of rhetoric and taste would forbid such prolixity, eyen if 
it were possible. But Logic supposes nothing. It demands 
that all that is in the* thought should be fully and explicitly 
stated. And one who has given a thorough logical analysis to 
any production, must of necessity understand it as well as ho 
who wrote it, and probably, in nine cases out of ten at least, he 
would really understand it much better. He must understand it 
thoroughly, which is certainly more than can in all cases with 
propriety l>e said of the author himself. How many Enthy- 
memes are uttered, the suppressed premises of which are wholly 
unknown and unsuspected to him who expresses the Enthy- 
meme ? How many conditionals, the sequences of which are un- 
known to the writer or speaker himself ? But all the latent 
elements of these imperfect arguments must have been brought 
out, stated, and examined by him who has gone through with 
a thorough logical criticism of the production. 

The student and the teacher likewise will probably find the 
chapter on Methods of instruction the least full and satisfac- 
tory of any. The reason for this is assigned in the chapter 
itself. I could not make it full and satisfactory without going 
further than unity of plan would permit into the department of 
Rhetoric, nor (waiving that objection), could I go into the 
subject so fully as such a modification of my general subject 
would require, without expanding the volume beyond all reason- 
able bounds. And, after much deliberation, I have decided to 
send it out as it is, regarding it as the best that I can make 
of the matter now and under the present circumstances. Such 
as it is, however, I trust that it will not be found unworthy 
of attention and diligent study. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my decided conviction 
not only of the usefulness of -Logic as an instrument, but also 
that it needs more attention and more time than any work on 
the subject hitherto given to the public, has seemed to me to 
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deserve. Ifc is to all the specnlatiye sciences, every brancb of 
knowledge except mathematics, what arithmetic and algebra 
are to the Mathematics themselves — as an instrument in con- 
structing those sciences — and it is as necessary as grammar it- 
self to rhetoric, and all the departments of literary criticism, 
dialectics, and oratory. • 

In speaking thus of the importance of the science, and of 
a thorough education in it, I am not of course advocating the 
introduction of its technicalities and Formulaa into public speak- 
ing and writing ; the analogy of grammar and rhetoric holds 
here also. No one, in speaking or writing, stops to parse his 
words, or to name every figure of speech which he uses, or every 
rule of rhetoric which he may have had in mind when he wrote 
or spoke. No more is it expected that the same thing should 
be done in regard to Logic. Here, as elsewhere, it may be 
said, the greatest art is to conceal art — ^to write with a perfect 
knowledge of all the terms and principles of the science of 
writing, and yet never thrust them forward in such a way as to 
be offensive to good taste, or vexatious to the reader. 

To reason logicdUy is not the same as to reason formally. 
All good reasoning is of necessity logical, just as all good writ- 
ing must fulfil the rules and requirements of grammar and 
rhetoric. But it is not expected that the arguments will 
always be stated in the precise forms that are given in this 
book ; nor that all that is requisite to their completion shall 
be expressly given. Logic supposes nothing. It allows of no 
omissions — ^no ellipses. On the contrary, rhetoric, good taste, 
brevity, and more than all, the .scantiness of thought in the mind 
of the speaker, make this necessary. Logic teaches what these 
omissions are, how they are to be restored or produced to 
fill up the vacancies. And thus the reasoning fulfils the For- 
mula — ^becomes formal — or, as it is commonly but very impro- 
perly called, logical. But nothing can be more idle than the 
objection to the study of Logic, based upon the fact that its 
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iFormula) and technicalities do not appear, and are not expected 
to appear, in the written or published discourse of ordinary 
life. One might with as much propriety object to the study 
of the Binomial Theorem, on the ground that in equations of 
the second degree, we seldom or never find the square of the 
Binomial complete. Without these Formulae and technicalities, 
what is written and said can never be comprehended or intel- 
ligibly discussed. 

But, after all, it must be distinctly considered that Logic, 
like the pure Mathematics, is only a means and not an end. The 
pursuit of the study may be valuable as a discipline. Its 
results will be of great service to any one who has thoroughly 
comprehended them. But if one looks to its Formulae as a 
substitute for common sense in the common affairs of life, or 
of investigation in the higher pursuits of literature and science, 
or of patient and laborious thought anywhere, he will bo sadly 
disappointed. 

W. D. WILSON. 

Geneva, Dec, 1855. 



NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

In this edition of th« Logic, besides the correction of what 
typographical errors I -have found, I have changed the text 
somewhat, chiefly by striking out a few such passages as I 
thought could be spared, in order to make room for others 
which I wished to insert. These changes will be found on 
p. 12, paragraph 86 ; p: 42, § 161 ; pp. 84, 85, §§ 341—2 ; 
p. 185, § 733; p. 188, § 740; p. 249, § 938; p. 251, § 944 ; 
p. 281, § 1046 ; p. 291, § 1078 ; p. 303, § 1121 j most of which, 
I think, will be found to contain additional matter of consider- 
able importance. 

W. D. WILSON. 

September, 1857 
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LOGIC. 



INTEODUCTION. 



1. The word Logic has been used in many different 
senses, and most treatises on the subject have lo^c wkmm. 
included matter belonging to widely differ- '^ <»««««*• 
ent spheres of thought and inquiry. It sometimes de- 
notes the science which explains the laws of thought 
merely. It is sometimes used to denote the art of con- 
vincing and persuading. It has been thought to imply 
the consideration of the means of discovering truth, and 
also the general principles of Method. 

2. Philosophy was in existence and cultivated some 
time before to^c appeared as a distinct phjioiwphrbe- 
Science or Art. The reason is obvious. Men *»^^^»^' 
do not seek a Canon of Truth until they feel the danger 
of error, and have reaped the bitter fruits of its expe- 
rience. The earliest schools of Greek Philosophy (and 
of the Hindoo Philosophy we cannot now speak, for 
want of chronological data) — ^the Ionian and the Pytha- 
gorean — argued and dogmatized without fear or expec- 
tation of contradiction ; they were too sanguine and 
confident to feel the need of Logic. 

1 
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3. Bat as soon as the doctrines of these two schools 
came into conflict, some Canon, or test, of truth was found 

Tbeorifinof ^ ^® nccessarj. Not onlj terms in which 
^o«*«- to discuss the points at issue, but an in- 

spection of first principles, and of the processes of 
deduction from them, came to be regarded as indis- 
pensable to tlie discovery of trutli, and the proper 
testing of tiie means by which it may be proved to be 
true. 

4. No system of Logic, however, was formally de- 

veloped and digested until Aristotle. Aria 
AutoS?^S ^£e totle* himself, nowever, says Zeno the Elea- 
fint system. ^.^^ ^^^^ ^|^^ invcutor of Logic, or rather 

Dialectics, AiaXe/critci]. 

5. As soon, however, as Philosophy had sufficieiilly 
explored the field which it had to occupy, to form any 
dennite idea of what is contained in it, we find Plato 
dividing it into three coordinate branches: — ^Physio, 

Ethic, and Looio ; f — the former including 
vi^iTof^phi!!!' all of the Natural Sciences ; the second, all 
"*'**'■ that concern tlie relations and duties of man ; 

and the latter, Logic, the science of mind, and the 
rules by wliicli its activity is to be guided to the proper 
results. 

6. Logic is derived from the Greek Aoyo^, and in 
Logic, how tb<^ sense used by Plato, it means whatever 

used by' Plato, pertaius to the Mind, the Iteason, the imma- 
terial power or faculty which is manifested in the 
words and speech of men. Logic was used to denote 
the whole of what, in modem times, has been called 
Litellectual Philosophy, or Metaphysics. 

7. But Intellectual Philosophy or Metaphysics, in 
this broad extent of meaning, includes at least three 
distinct departments of science. 

(1.) Psychology^ as it is called, describing the facts 
of the mind, of which we are immediately conscious ; 

* Sext. Empir. adv. Math. B. yii o. 1. 
f Diog. Laert, Prooem. seg. 18. 
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finch as Sensation, Perception, Abstraction, p^reiMiogr. 
Conception, Association, Imagination, Memory, Intui- 
tion, Judgment, Inference, &c. 

(2.) Metaphysica proper, which investigates the 
necessary a priori conditions and laws of Metaphjrnci. 
thought, and the ideas which determine cognition 
and judgment, and those necessary axioms, or first 
principles, which are assumed in all sciences, and 
underlie diem, as tibe ground of their possibility and 
reality. 

And (3.) Logic ; which treats of the relations of 
conceptions to one another ; the deduction i^^, -^ ^^^ 
of secondary jfrom primary and intuitive n*™wer«eiiie. 
judgments, and the laws of Synthesis, by which truths 
are constructed into systems. 

8. The last element of this definition is what has 
usually been called Method; and latterly Method notin. 
there has been a tendency to regard it as a ***^*^ '»^''^- 
science by itself. ExcludBng Method, therefore, from 
our definition, Logic may be defined as the Science of 
Ded/udme Thinkmg. 

9. As there may be true and legitimate deductions 
as well as such as are false and delusive, Lode a fid- 
there must be a Science of deduction, by *~*- 
which the true may be distinguished from the false ; 
and the laws and formulas of deduction itself so ex- 
plained and developed, as to enable one to select and 
pursue those methods which lead to right conclusions, 
and avoid those that are fallacious. 

10. But it is necessary for the practical benefits of 
the science, to take some note of lan^age, ,tg nitxum to 
or the words and signs by which thmking ^ti^^^S^. 
is expressed ; of the matter of which we ***'**• 
think and reason ; and especially of the various ways 
in which the Formulae may be used in the construction 
of what, in popular language, are called Arguments ; 
these form me transition from Logic, as a Science, to 
Loffic as an Art Logic, as an Art, is more properly 
called Dialectics or £het07*ic. It is, of course, mm 
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Logic as a Science, that we have chiefly to do in this 
volume. 

11. The purpose which we have now before us does 
not lead us to regard Logic as a means of discovery, 

or of so constructing such methods of arira- 

The Science j. a» j» t. ji_^ 

toMhea what i« mcutation, as are used m speeches and bookSi 

"****""'* as to be most successful in a dialectic point 

of view ; not, in short, to teach directly hmo to reason 

wellj but rather what is good reasomng, and why it 

is 80. 

12. In this view. Logic sustains about the same 
relation to nubUc writing and speaking that Grammar 

Logic anaio- <loes, or that Moral Science sustains to good 
mw, ftc^UTa niorals ; the Science of Music to good sing^ 
Science. jjjg . qj. auatomy and jjhysiology to the prin- 
ciples of health and the practice of Medicine and 
Surgery.* 

13. As in Grammar, for example, we need some 
terms and names, by which to represent the parts of 

speech, and the rules determining the inflec- 
iniitrume^ o" tiou and relation of each part to others, and 

criticiain. xx-lt-i j. • t • j 

to the whole sentence ; so m Logic we need 
names for each part of a process of thought, and 
rules and laws determining their relation, ooth for 
the purpose of discussing and analyzing the thoughts 
of others, and to assist m the due expression of our 
own. Without such aids it is impossible to study 
Rhetoric and Oratory, or Psychology and Metaphy- 
sics with much success ; and they are of the greatest 
importance in all departments of study and instruc- 
tion. 

li. There is obviously a distinction between a pro- 
cess of thought and the matter about which the thoughts 
FonnundMat- ^^0 occupicd ; tho ordcr, arrangement, and 
ter of thinking, dependence of the thoughts upon one another 

* Of course one may speak without knowing Grammar, or sing 
without a knowledge of the scientific principles of harmony and mel- 
ody. But he could speak and sing much better with such knowledge^ 
and he oould hardly teach or compose without it 
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may remaiii the Bame, and the matter be different; and 
rnee versOj the matter may remain the same, and the 
order and sequence of the thou^ts be different. Hence 
tiie distinction between the JPbrm of an argument, 
or processes of thought, and the Matter ; the Form 
denotes merely the order, dependence, and arrange* 
ment of the thoughts. Thus, if I say, ^^ men are 
mortal, and therefore they should prepare for death ;" 
and ^^ men should prepare for death because they 
are mortal ;" the Matter would be the same in each 
case, but ike form would be different But if I 
should say, ^men are mortal, therefore they should 
prepare for death ; " and ^^ spring is coming, therefore 
we riiould prepare for summer p the Form would be 
the jsame in both instances, but they would differ in 
matter. 

15. But again, in any continuous process of argu- 
mentation, as in a Speech, an Essay, or a Metiwd. 
Book, these Forms or Formulsa may be combined and 
used in different relations, and follow each other in 
different order. Hence, besides the Matter and Form 
of an argument, we haye to consider also the Method ; 
that is, Sie way in which the Forms are nsed. Thus, 
if I wish to proye that four times twenty-fiye is one 
hundred, I may do it by writing twenty-fiye four 
times, each directly under the other, and then add 
them %yp ; or, by writing it once witii a four under 
it, and then mtdtiplyj the result will be the same in 
each case, but the Method will be different ; the 
former is the Method of Addition, the latter of Multi- 
plication. 

16, Logic is called Formal^ and sometimes Anor 
lytic J when it inyestigates the yarieties and Formal locio. 
laws of- the Formulae. When it goes farther and in- 
quires into the grounds of the yalidity of these Formula, 
it is called Rational / and when it goes one VMkmi, 
step farther, and takes into consideration the diyersities 
of the yarious kinds of matter, and the peculiarities in 
the forms of expression by which that matter is repre- 
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sented, and the application of Formnlse as modified 
AppUed. by the matter, it becomes what we call A]^ 
plied Logic. 

17. I^gic always presnpposes, or takes for granted, 
Lofic pre- Certain premises or starting-points ; the 

■upposes wme ^^^ ^^ falschood of which it belongs to 

other branches of science to determine. It is concerned 
How fer con- with thc truth of Propositions, only so far as 
S[!h ©rpro^ they are given as resulting from certain 
■iuons. others. But the first elements of reasoning, 

the primary facts, it takes from other branches of know- 
ledge, as tney have been ascertained and established 
in mose branches representing them. It does not un- 
dertake to prove the self-evident axioms or the primary 
facts of science in any department ; but wi& those 
axioms and facts, ^ven in philosophy and experience, 
it directs and guides the mind at every step, to its most 
remote results, to the highest generalizations, and to 
the most comprehensive truths ; as well as in every 
application of those truths to the practical purposes 
of life. 

Logic therefore does not supersede, but rather pre- 
supposes, a knowledge (derived from other sources) 
. of the subject matter with which our minds 
laws liypSJ may be occupied. It simply explains the 
"""* laws by which the mind is guided in arrang- 

ing and combining that matter into scientific systems, 
and in its application to the various purposes and uses 
of life. 

18. Nor, again, does Logic propose a new way for 
doing what we have been accustomed to do in an- 
other. From the earliest development of 

ne^SSyJfiea* intellect, and the very commencement of 
'**°*"** intellectual activity, the mind has been ac- 

customed to think and to araw inferences, or think 
deductively ; so that we have all been long in the 
practice of Logic, before we begin the study of its 
science. 

19. Those forms and processes in which we proceed 
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from one thought to another, which depends upon the 
preceding, are called in the popular language Argu 
ments. How long soever or how complicated soevei 
they may be, Formulse and Method are thus undistin- 
guished from each other. The Formulae, or sjiiofi«iri 
separate processes, each of which has one subject and 
but one, are called in Logical language, Syllogisma } 
the word is of Greek origin, and signifies a putting 
together for the sake of a Conclusion. 

20. A Syllogism, therefore, first presents itself to 
our reflective thought as a completed thing ; Th^ p.^^. or 
having already all of its parts, and most of *8y"««"«- 
them m their legitimate places, and connected with the 
other parts. Each argument consists of several Pro- 
^sUions ; one of which we call a Candvr ^he paru of 
sion^ and the others the Premises ; these * Proposition- 
Propositions consist most of them of two terms and a 
Copula. One term, called the Subject^ de- suwect-pre- 
notes that about which we are speaking; *"•**«• 

the other, called the Predicate, denotes what we say 
of it ; and the Copula is the verb affirming or deny- 
ing the agreement between the Subject and l^redicate: 
as A is B, or A is not B. Here " A " is the ^^^. 
Subject, "^" is the Predicate, and "i«" firmauw' i^' 
and " is not " the Copula ; the former of ^*'*'*'** 
which is called the Affirmative and the latter the Negor 
ti/oe Copula. 

21. That act of the mind by which the Copula is 
affirmed or denied, is called a Judgmjent, AJudgnMJot. 
or when expressed in words, a Proposition. «p'ffiUorcSt 
" A " and " B ]' are called Terms, and that »*^ ^ 
in the mind which they represent, is called a Cognition^ 
or a Conception. 

We come therefore to Conceptions or Cognitions, as 
the simplest element with which Logic, in 
our use of the word is concerned, and the the ISStif? 
point of departure with which we must ***""*■ 
commence m the methodical construction of the 
Science. 
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22. Logic, howeveri presupposes some knowledge 
of Psychology, and we must look to that for the expJb- 
nation of some of the facts and terms which 
^T^p^hSl it assumes as already known. These, how- 
ever, for the sake of completeness, we will 
run over in a very cursory manner. 



PART I. 

ANALYSIS OF FORMULA. 



CHAPTEK L 

OF TEBHS. 

23. Teems are the words or signs by which any 
conception or cognition is expressed, for the Temu defined, 
purpose of conveying it from one mini to another. 

SECTION I. 

Of Conceptiona. 

24. When we look at any object an act of the mind 
ensues, which in psychology is called per- PerceptioM. 
ceivmg — and the result of that act is called a Pebcep- 
•noN. But the mind retains the result of that act 
after the object has been removed from any phy- 
sical connection with us, and the mind can recall it at 
pleasure. In this view of it, that result is called a 

CONCEPTION or a COGNmON. 

25. Perception is an instantaneous act, and on 
each occasion, when the same object is pre- ^n instanta- 
sented anew to the senses, we perceive it "*®" **^' 
anew, and form anew, or a^ain, a cognition of it We 
have thus at the second time a new or second per- 

1* 
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ception, which the mind compaFes with the first, and 
gives the judgment of identity in regard to the object 
which occasioned them. 

26. But if the perceptions differ so much or in such 
ways as to imply a difference in any of the insepa- 

, . , rable properties of the object perceived, 

Identity and .«_ *^ 3 • xt_ t.* a j» 

diversity of ob- tho mind conccives the obiects as diverse 

jecta perceived. #• i_ j.v "^ 

from each other. 

27. In Logic we regard the different cognitions of 
the same object as one and the same cognition, ex- 
cept when we wish to take into considera- 

niUons'^of?£ tiou tho chaugcs which the object itself 
«ame o»»ect ^ uudcrgo, by a change of those separable 
accidents and modes of existence, which may be 
changed without changing the identity of the object 
itself. 

28. A distinction is sometimes made in the nse 
of the words '^cognition^^ and ^^ conceptiouj^^ by which 

Distinction be- ^^ former is used to denote the idea of 
tSr'Vnd'^n*^ one individual object only: as "a^ maw.," 
ception. « ^ ^m," &c. ; and conception, the idea of 

a class: as ^' manhindj^^ ^^vUlageSj "^^/w," Ac. I 
shall not take pains to adhere to this distinction very 
closely ; although I shall never employ the word 
"cognition" to denote the idea of a class. I shall, 
however, very often use the word " conception " when 
I mean to relfer to the idea or cognition of an individual 
thing only. 

29. A conception or a cognition may be adequate or 
inadequate. It is adequate only when it includes, so 

that we may be said to know, aU tibe pro- 
adeqSte ^^Sd pertics, uses, purposes, and the history oi the 

inadequate. ■'•r* a x1_»«j.» x*j.i i« • 

object ; otherwise it is, strictly speaking, m- 
adequate. 

30. No one of the senses by itself and alone can 
ever enable us to form an adequate conception of any 

pivene sen- objcct. Wc sce its color ; we miell its odor : 
Ifte**to an"adS- we toste its flavor ; we fed its density and 
quate concep- j^g smoothnoss, &c. Nor can we ever know, 
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or form an adequate conception^ of any considerable 
proportion of the objects witn which human knowledge 
18 occupied, by any contact of those objects with our 
own senses. Hence we have to rely upon the testimony 
of others, historians, travellers, and observers in every 
department of science, for by far the largest part of 
what we know. ^ . 

31. Moreover, there are many objects of thought 
of which we have conceptions, which how- coooeptiom 
ever never have and never can have any ofwe"- 
connection with the external senses, as means of cog- 
nition; such as truth, justice, virtue, eternity, &c. 
These objects of thought are sometimes called L>eas, 
and are said to be furnished by the Season itself. 

32. It would appear that man can have but very 
few, if any, conceptions or cognitions that 

are strictly and absolutely adequate; and ^^ixm^Si 
hence we are accustomed to call those " irir '***** 
cbdequate " only, which are not sufficient for the purpose 
for which the conception itself is used. Thus, if one 
were writing a treatise upon iron, and did not know, 
or have as a part of his conception of iron, its property 
of becoming mametized, his conception would be in- 
adequate. But if his object was merely to describe its 
adaptedness to some particular purpose, not at all 
affected by its magnetic properties, his conception 
might be adequate for that puroose ; without includ- 
ing a knowledge of ita susceptioility to magnetic in- 
fluences. 

33. Logic requires, and always presupposes, that all 
conceptit)ns whicn are introducea as elements 

of its JFormulse, are adequate in this second- i»ow nMufeftSe.' 
ary and limited sense. And if any concep- **"* 
tion is not adequate, it must be rendered so by further 
acquaintance with the object of thought which it repre^ 
Bents to the mind, and the conception can be conveyed 
adequately to the minds of others by means of defini- 
tions, description, &c. 

34. The objects of which our cognitions are formefd. 
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are distinguished as jpossibley imposstblej and real. An 
oueeu of object IS Said to be real when it has an ac- 
SSXpoJSIi; t»ial existence. It is said to be j>os8ible when 
"****'"* it is not known to have any existence, but is 
nevertheless supposed to have the possibility of exist- 
ing; thus all realities were merely possible before they 
were brought into actual existence. But an object of 
thought which can never exist, is called impossible, as 
a triangle with only two sides. 

35. Eealities, or things real, have also been distin- 
guished into two classes: the Healitiea of Beinq and 

„ ,... , the Realises of Truth. Mind, and all the 
Bein^ and of torms of matcnal existence, are considered 
as Sealities of Beins or Existence. But, 
besides justice, virtue, &c., which exist only as proper- 
ties of some intelligent being ; there are also certain 
objects of thought, as time, space, the point, the line, 
&c., and the first axioms or all knowledge, as the 
whole is equal to the sum of its parts, &c., which, 
have no siwstcmttal existence, and from their very 
nature they can have none. Nor yet are they con- 
sidered as merely the properties of any substance, 
whether material or immaterial. Their reality would 
remain unchanged even if there were no mind in 
existence to comprehend them. They are called Heali- 
ties of Truth. 

36. It is sometimes asked if we can have a con- 
ception of that which is impossible. Strictly speak- 

omtraAiaui ^^gj '^^ cannot form the conception. We 
inAdjcctu. QQj^ bring the parts into juxtaposition; as 
for example, ^^ two-ddednesa^^ and ^^ triangularity ;^^ 
but being incompatible, we cannot construct them into 
a unity, so as to have a conception of a twonsided 
trianffle. The parts thus brought together into one, 
constitute what nas been called a Cont/radict/io in Ad- 
jectis; or more frequently, in the common use of lan- 
guage, a contradiction in terms. 
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37. The objects of thought, of which we form con- 
ceptions or cognitions, are considered as sus- Rej«tioM af • 
taming several diflferent relations to each concepuoo^ 
other, upon which deduction depends in several ways ;, 
such as Substance and Propertv, Whole and its Parts, 
Cause and Effect, Identity, I)ifrerence, Eesemblance or 
Similarity, Contrariety and Analogy. 

SECTION IL 

Of substance and Properties, 

38. By Substance, we mean, that which can be con- 
ceived of as existing by itself (jfwo^ svhataZ subrtanoe. 
per se). By a Property, an object of thought which 
cannot be conceived to exist except as in- mverty. 
hering in some Substance ; thus iron is a substance ; 
hardness is a property of it. 

39. Each Substance must have several properties, 
and may have many. Consecjuently, any jj,^,,^,,,,,,^ 
suWect may have many predicates; thus, hMseJenapro. 
" Matter is extended," " Matter is divisi- '*'*^ 
ble," ^^ Matter is inert," &c. ; — ^^ Iron is hard," 
" Iron is malleable, " " Iron is ductile, " " Iron is 
useful," &c. &c. 

40. Each predicate also may be predicated of more 
than one subject ; thus, not only is " Iron g^ch pioper- 
hardj"^ but " Lead is AartZ," " iJiamond is g S^.J'iaJ 
hard,'^ " Oak is hardy'^ &c. ■*"<*■ 

41. When a term is thus used as a predicate, it is 
said to he jpredicated of its subject ; and the predkated. 
subject is said to be in the category denoted by the 
predicate ; thus, " man is mortal.^^ Here categonr. 
"mortal" or "mortality" is said to be predicated of 
"man," and "man" is said to be in the category 
" mortal." 

42. Words or terms which may thus be predicated 
of several subjects, are called Predicables or predic«bteg. 
Caiegorematic / those which cannot be pre- c^teiorematio 
dicated of more than one subject are called Sltk^**'**'*®' 
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« 

Acateaorematic. Such are all words standing for indi- 
vidual objects, proper names, &c. 

43. Any word which expresses an object, or the 
property as belonging to or inhering in its substance, 
^^^^^^ is called a concrete term: as ^^ white^^ 

*™** " long^'^ &c. But a word that expresses the 
property considered by itself as an object of thought, 
Abttracttemu. is callcd au ahst/roct term; as ^^ wKUeneee^^ 
^'lengthj^^ &c. 

44. But such terms as " white," " long," &c., while 
they denoiQ the abstract property, also imply some- 
thing that is " white^^ " long^ &c. Hence 

Denotative* rP. n ^ r^ "^ j 

and connota- such tcnus are called Connotattviss, and are 
**''"' said to denote the property of " lengthy^ for 

instance, and to comwte the body or substance that is 
long. 

45. Every conception is considered as having two 
Sphere and elcmeuts, a Sphere and Matteb: or, as it 

Matter of a Con- . .. j • a j /y t • 

ception. IS somctimes aesignated, a (Jorrvprehen^ion 

and an Intension. 

46. The Sphere or ConwreJiension is the number of 
Sphere, individuals included in the conception for which 
a word stands. Thus, take the word " hard," or " hard- 
ness," the sphere of the conception includes every ob- 
ject of which we can say "it is hard.'' 

47. The Matter or Intension of a conception is the 
Matter, uumbcr of properties which may be ascribed to 
the subject or substance of which we have a concep- 
tion. Thus with the subject " Iron," the matter of me 
conception is " Jia/rdness^^ " ductility ^'^ " maUeabiUty^^^ 
&c., including whatever may be predicated of iron. 

48. Or to take the conception "man," the sphere 
includes Caesar, Cicero, Washington, &c.,&c., every indi- 
vidual of whom we can say that "he is [or was] a 
man ; " the moMer of the conception is ^^ pimanouSj^ 

" hvped^'* " rational^'^ " religioicSy " accountMe^'^ &c., * 
incmding every thing that can be predicated of man, 
whether as a physical, or an intellectual, or a moral 
being. 
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49. A distinction is sometimes made in speaking ot 
conceptions between being contained in a contained in 
conception and being contained under it. Sicr*l?oSl! 
The Matter is said to be contained in the con- **p**^ 
ception ; thus rational is contained in the conception 
" man." But Cffisar, Washington, Bonaparte, Frank- 
lin, &c., are said to be contained under the conception 
" man." 
. 50. The Matter of a conception limits and deter- 
mines the sphere ; thus we include in the The Matter u- 
conception or class '*man," every individual »»<»"»«pJ»««- 
who has the properties of a man. 

51. Conceptions of the same object formed from dif- 
ferent points of view, are called AUemate Alternate con- 
Conceptions. Hence Alternate Conceptions ^•p'*""- 
each denote the same sphere by different matter, and 
constitute different names for the same object. Thus 
" height " and " depth " are Alternate Conceptions of 
distance, perpendicular to the horizon, viewed from 
different points. Almost eveiy object in Nature has 
several names, according as it is viewed in one or an- 
other of the relations wmch it sustains. Thus a Natu- 
ralist would speak of certain animals as ^^ sheep ^^ 
simply ; the Farmer, with reference to his farm, would 
call tnem " stock / " and the Commissary, with refer- 
ence to their use as a supply for the army, would call 
them ^^ provisions.'*^ 

52. The cognition of the sphere and the matter of a 
conception are not usually simultaneous acts. 

In the first perception of a single obiect, we acquired bSrorc 

. , , v^ K .. i^° 1.'' the Sphere. 

get the sphere ot its conception, by means 
of some ot its most obvious properties ; we acquire the 
others, one after another, in the question, " what is 
that t " " thai, " refers to the sphere of the conception 
which we already have in our minds ; and " what " to 
the matter which we have not and wish to acquire. 
The same thing occurs in efforts at recollection. We 
remember that something happened, was said or done, 
without remembering what it was ; we have the sphere 



\ 
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of its coDceptiou in our memory, but the matter has for 
the most part escaped us. 

53. Tne questions "who" and "what," are an- 
swered by the matter of a conception, which enables 

QMsiioM wbo? ^^ to determine the sphere. But the ques- 
wfaitiuiiiwkiek? |;Jqjj "which," is answered by tlie spnere 

of the conception, — ^which enables us to study out tho 
matter for ourselves. 

54. But in regard to the conception of a class, we 
get the matter oi the conception oefore the sphere, 
since it is the matter which determines and limits the 
sphere. 

55. Among the properties or attributes of an object 
of thought, we distmguish some that are inseparable 
from it, as extension and divisibility from matter ; and 
in a man his complexion, his features, his stature, &c. ; 
and other properties which are separable or diflTerent, 
at different times and in different places, as sickness 
and health ; his posture, as sitting, standing, or walk- 
ing, &c. Properties of the former kind are said to con- 

Enence and Btituto the Essencc* of au objcct of thought ; 
Model. the latter its modes of existence ; thus the 

name of any object always implies all the essence 
of its realitv. £iut if we wish to express its modes 
we must add something to the name, expressive of that 
mode ; thus " George Washington " denotes the man, 
but does not imply any thing of his modes, as sick- 
ness or health, eating or sleeping, commanding an 
army, presiding in his cabinet, or delivering his fere- 
well aadress. 

56. Most terms, however, denote a substance as 
existing in some particular mode ; and substance and 



* We use the word "^^ten^** in its Logical sense and not its Onto- 
logical, as denoting that which it is in itself aside from all the changes 
it may undergo, without becoming a different object ; and not that 
which is necessary to its existence as an object in reality. Without 
its Essence, in its ontological sense, an object could not exist at all ; 
in the Logical sense it might exist as an individual in another 
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mode, in Logic, is somewhat an arbitrary bi^rSSJSSei 
distinction. Strictly speaking, in the onto- ''»*"»«»^ 
logical sense there are but two substances, matter 
and spirit; and most other words denote one or the 
other of these substances existing in some particular 
mode; thus take the word "air/' it denotes matter 
existing in a certain mode. Again, considering " air " 
to be a substance, and " wind^^ is a modal term, 
denoting the existence of " air " in a particular state ; 
or if we take " wind '* for our substantive word, then 
" gale " will be a modal denoting the existence of wind 
in some one of its modes. 

57. When any property, or a number of them, are 
considered as constituting several objects of thought, 
to which they belong, a class, these properties are 
called Essentia ; thus " man " denotes a EsMntia. 
class ; and those properties, without which one would 
not be called a man, are the Essentia of the class ; and 
the class, with reference to these Essentia, oenw. 
is called a Genus. Essentia is the matter of the con- 
ception, and the Grenus is its sphere.'^ 

58. A word denoting a Genus is called a General 
term. But if the word denote a number of General «nd c*i. 
individuals, not by essential marks belong- JccUvoTerm.. 
ing to each of the individuals separate^, but rather 
by some mark which belongs to them only as a whole, 
or a body, the word is called a Collective term ; as 
" congress," " church," " army." 

69. From the nature of a general term, whatever 
may be predicated of the term, may be pre- TASv^ae^m 
dicated of any individual object included SSS. ^ 
under it ; thus if we say, " man is a two-footed being," 

* I do not think so mnch has been made of the distinction between 
the terms which denote the matter, and those which denote the spheres 
of conceptions, as might with profit^ in explaining what has been called 
the Premcables. Of Uiese, Porphyry, and after him the Scholastics gener- 
ally, bATe reckoned five: Genus, Species^ Differentia, Property and 
Accident ; the two first, Gknns and Species^ denote spheres^ and th« 
•ther tiiree matter of conceptions. 
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we may say of each man, " he has two feet" But 
this is not true of the collective term j thns we can 
say of the church, " it is a divine institution," but 
we cannot say of its members, " they are a divine in- 
stitution." 

60. Some words are used only as collective terms, as 
those just mentioned ; while others are sometimes used 

Some word. ^® coIlcctive, and at other times as general. 
U8ed"*ta \oth Thus if we say, " the Eomans conquered 
^"^"' Carthage," we cannot say that " Cicero con- 

quered Carthage,^ although he was a Homan. " Ro- 
mans " is here used as a collective term. But if we 
say, the Eomans spoke the Latin language, we may 
say of Cicero, he spoke the Latin, for we then use 
'* Komans " as a general term. 

61. When we consider any of the properties of 
an object as distinguishing it from a class to which it 
Differentia. docs uot bclouff, thoso properties are called 
Differentia, or distinguishing marks. And all the 
individuals which have these marks or properties, 
speciet. are called a Species. Thus woolly hair, 
black skin, &c., if considered as distinffttishing those 
who have them from other men, are the Diflferentia ; 
and " Negro " is the term denoting the species thus 
distinguished. 

62. Hence the same property may be either Essentia 
or DiflFerentia, just according to the point of view from 

Essentia and which it is regarded. It we regard black 
KSrelitiJnto skin, woolly hair, &c., as constitutang a class, 
each other. ^jj^jj Ncgro is a Gcuus, and these properties 
are Essentia. But if we have in mind at the same time 
"man," as a higher and more comprehensive class, 
including those who have black skins, woolly hair, &c., 
as well as others which have them not, " man " is the 
genus, and " Negro " is the species. 

63. Hence those properties which are the Diflferen- 
tia of a class, considered as a species, become Essentia 
when tiie same class is regarded as a genus, including 
species under it, and vice versa. 
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64. PropertieB, when regarded as Essentia or Dif- 
ferentia, are considered Essential; but when properUciE^ 
not so re^rded, are nsually spoken of as JSSSa ^^' 

65. When any property is considered as distin- 
gaishing one individual from another, it has iMepv«bie 
been called Insepabable Accident, Indivi- A«*iwit. 
DUAL Mabx or PECULiABrrY ; and the object thus de- 
noted, is called an lNDrVTDUAL.f IndlTidual. 

66. Hence Individuals are included under Species, 
Species under Genera, and so on ; Genus in^riduai., 
being considered the hi^er and compre- G«nera.* " 
hen<ung sphere, and Species and Individuals, each in 
order, lower and compreheiided spheres. 

67. Spheres are said to coincide or be coincident, 
when they contain some individuals common spherw coin- 
to both; as for instance, *' Christian" and pomSL" ^^ 
"man;" since all who are included in the sphere 



* Properties that belong to an indiyidual, or to the indiyidaale of a 
class only, are said to be peculiar to that individaal or class. If a pro- 
perty belongs to all the individuals of the class, it is general in respect 
to the class, or universal. If it belongs to several classes, it is said to 
be common ; a eormiMn property. 

Properties^ when considered in reference to some end or obiect^ 
for which the thine to which they belong is designed or desired, 
are also called QuMities, or that which qualifiee a thing for its use or 
end. 

f It will appear from the above, that of the five Predicables of Por- 
phyry, two, Uenus and Species, must be nouns^ as denoting classes ; 
ana tiie other three. Differentia, Property, and Accident, wiU be adjec- 
tives ; thus^ of John Smith, we predicate, as they say, Chnus^ ** man ;'' 




M 



in Qualeqvid;" Property and Accident^^ **in Quale" 

Genus,'* says Alariob, " is that which is predicated of many, as 
their material or common part, as ** animaL" — ^Differentia, that which 
is their formal part, as " rational.** — ^Property, that which is joined 
with the essence, as ''risible;"— and Accident^ that which is eon- 
tingetUly joined to the essence, as "white," ^' black," "to sit" But 
in this account of terms, he regards Etisentia and Differentia as one, or 
the Differentia as the Essentia ^ee Aldrich, Oxford ed. 1849, p. 20, and 
the notes). 
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denoted by ^^ Christian," are in the sphere ^^ man " also ; 
since " Christians are men." 

68. But if two spheres have no individoal com- 
mon to both, they are called contrary or cpposUe 
spheres; as "dog" and "man," "Christian" and 
" Mahometan." 

Contrary or opposite spheres^ however, althongli 
they may have no ludiyidoal contamed under them com* 
mon to both, may, nevertheless, have matter contained 
Amjoffow ^^ them in common. Thus any two species 
Spheres. comprehended under the same genus, must 
be contrary spheres ; as black or white, as propertiea 
of men, so that no object can be in boui at the same 
time ; yet black and white may be both species of men, 
in which the essentia of humanity is common to all the 
individuals in both species. Buch spheres are called 
Analogovs. 

69. That ^enus which can never be comprehended 
summurn nnoer a higher genus, is called the wmfvm/uim 

Genus. qj. qffi(ji/ximu7rh gcuus. That species which 

can never comprehend one below it, is called the 

infima spe- ^^l/?w2^ spccics. All othcrs arc called sub- 
alternate species and genera. The genus, 
however, which is next above any two or more co- 

Proximate Ordinate species is called^, in reference to 
<5«n««' those species, the proximaJU genvs / as 

" man " is the proximate genus to " Negro " and 
" Mongol." 

70. Those properties which indicate only the dif- 
separabie fcrcut modcs of the same individual^ are 

Accidenu. called Sepakable Aootoents ; as sickness or 
health in man, sharp or dull in a knife. 

71. When attributes are common to all the indivi- 
duals of two or more species, they are called Indip- 
indifferenua. FEBENTiA, or poiuts of i/ndifference ; or even 
sometimes " common properties," as to have hoo& is 
common to the horse, the ox, the goat, the sheep, &c. 
Hence the having hoofe is the point of indifference to 
those several species, and may oecome the Essentia of a 



cieg. 
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proximate genus, under which all hoofed animalR shall 
oe comprehended. 

72. Hence the Differentia is essential to the species, 
and the peculiarities or inseparable accidents are essen- 
tial to the individual. 

73. The matter of a term, used as a general term, 
is the Essentia of the Genus ; the matter TheMatteror 
of a term, used as a specific term, or to o«»«»TefiM. 
denote a species, is the I^entia of the Proximate Gre- 
nus (and of course, therefore, of all higher or spmic* 
and comprehending genera), plus the Differ- '^*"^ 
entia of that species. And the matter of an individual 
term is the Essentia, plus the Differentia, or individual 
plus the Inseparable Accidents or individual ''"™* 
properties. 

74. Besides this matter, however, every class must 
have some properties which are not considered as either 
Essentia or Differentia, and each individual 

must have some separable accidents, which mSSct''^ 
are not necessaril v included in the concep- *"^ 
tion of the individual. Thus, in forming a conception 
of a man, it is not necessary that we should include in 
the conception any particular posture, style of dress, 
state of health, &c., although he cannot exist except in 
some posture, state of healm, &c. 



SECTION m. 

Of the Whole and its Parts. 

75. The sphere of any conception is regarded as a 
whole. But there are three ways of consid- whoiet, ©r 
ering wholes; that is, there may be three **««k>«*»- 
alternate conceptions of the same whole, which we call 
Logical^ GorUmuous^ and Collective wholes. The esti- 
mate of a whole is called Quanttty; the process of 
resolving the whole into parts, is called Division. 
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1. Of Quantity. 

76. As there are three alternate conceptions of anj 

whole, so there are three ways of estimating the amount 

QMotitj. of of ^At whole, or three kinds of Quantity ; 
three kinds. LogicoLl^ Contifiuous^ and Dtsorete. 

77. Logical Quantity is that which estimates the- 
comparative size of the sphere of conceptions, as mea- 

LofficaiQiian- surcd bv the individuals included under 
^^- them ; thus a species is always less than its 

proximate genus, and so on. 

78. In Continuous Quantity the object of thought 
is always considered simply as a reality ; thus a point, 

continuooe & ^^^^9 ^ surfacc, a triangle, a circle, &c., are 
Quaatitf. considered as continuous quantity. Theo- 
rems which are demonstrated concerning them in Geo- 
metry and Trigonometry, have no connection with the 
length of the hues, or the amount of the area that may 
be inclosed by them. 

79. So also the properties which may be predicated 
of substances in different degrees of intensity, are con- 
sidered as continuous quantity. 

80. Discrete Quantity contemplates a whole as a 
union or accumulation of parts. These parts may be 
DiBcreteQuan- uncqual, and each have a differentia of its 
^^y- own. Or they may be equal and have no 
distinguishing marks. In that case they are merely 
units, and quantity is mere number ; — ^tne science of 
this kind of quantity is Arithmetic. 

81. In Continuous Quantity, the whole is not con- 
continaous cclvcd as made up of parts, or divisible into 

ttpoflparte. ^ parts ; though of course it may be so made 
up, and consequently divisible. 

82. In Discrete Quantity we have such terms as the 
cardinal numbers, fractional expressions. Nothing, or 

jerrna and zcro, deuotes uot auy quantity, but the ab- 
Crete Quantity! seucc of Quantity or quantification ; and the 
last expression, in discrete quantity, is the mde/inite; 
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a 8um so lar^e that it cannot be expressed, the limit 
cannot be pointed out^ but not so large that it may 
not be increased by addition and diminished by sub- 
traction. 

83. In Continuous Quantity we have such terms as 
denote indivisible objects of thought ; any 

object m fact whose conception does not im- tumow auan. 

Sly a union of parts. And besides names ^^' 
enoting such objects of thought, we have also the 
positive, the comparative, and the superlative forms of 
adjectives denoting degrees of intensity ; and the last 
expression of continuous quantity is " %njmite^'^ and it 
implies that of which extension cannot be predicated.^ 

84. Logical Quantity begins with the individual, 
and takes note of the higher classifications, un^t, -^ lo- 
up to its last term, the Absolute^— \kfx\. which «^ ^^^^•^' 
includes all being, which is genus without ever being 
species, the summum genus. 

85. Discrete Quantity is applied to the objects 
which are included in the terms of the other AppUcationof 
kinds of quantity ; thus a line, or angle, are Slj'^'^LSjSSi 
continuous quantities. But when we say the «wdcontinuou«. 
line has so many feet, or the angle is of so many de- 
grees, we apply discrete quantity to the measurement 

* ETen space and time form no exceptions to this remark : for nei- 
ther time nor space, strictly speaking, are extended. We have simply 
a conception of extension, as applied to something in space or in time, 
but not to space and time themselves. 

Among the many classifications of properties, we have one that is 
useful for many purposes — ^into primary and secondary ; of which the 
primary can be preaicated of substances only, — ^the secondary not of 
substances at all, but only of their primary properties ; thus^ extension 
is a primary property of matter, length is a secondary property — a 
property of the extension of a body. When we say a body is so lon^, 
we mean that its extension or extent is so long. '* Thinking " is a pri- 
mary property of mind; ** intense," "close, Ac, are properties of 
« thinking." 

Now, "infinite" and "extension," are incompatible properties; 
both primary ; and can neither of them be predicated of the other, nor 
in fact of the same substances. We say space is infinite, and we have 
ext^ision in ^^aee. We say GOD is infinite^ but we never speak of 
His extension. 
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of obj ects of continnons qnantity. In like manner, when 
we attempt to number the inoiyidnals comprdiended 
in the sphere of anj lo^cal whole, whether species or 
^nu6, it must be done m terms of discrete quantity ; 
flius the discrete quantity of the sphere " man '' is 
800,000,000 ; that is the whole number of men on the 
earth. 

86. But by far the greatest part of the properties 
of substances, consider^ as continuous quantity, can- 
Not auohtieeta iiot he measured by discrete quantity ; thus 

SuaJu5?SS*S 'w® cannot measure in any such way the in- 
to ouNuared. tcnsity of color, of taste, of smell, of density, 
<&c., among the properties of material substances ; nor 
that of virtue, wisdom, courage, &c., among the pro- 

Serties or attributes of mind. We may be able to 
istinguish a greater or a less intensity — that is, sl 
more and a less — but how much greater or less is 
what we have no means of measuring or express- 
ing. 

2. Of Division. 

87. That process by which a Whole is resolved into 

its Parts is called Division; and, as there are three 

Divi«ion of kinds of Quantity, so there are three kinds 
three kinds, ^f Division : Physical^ MatJiemaUcal or Nu- 

meHcal^ and Logicdl. 

88. PAyw'caZ-Divimw. divides continuous quantity; 
thus we divide a loaf of bread into pieces. Now these 
Physical parts are Jyread — that is, nave the essentia of 
the whole, but they have no proper diflferentia of their 
own constituting them different snecies of bread — as 
" wheaten bread," " barley bread,^ &c., but they are 
considered still as parts, and are conceived of in rela- 
tion to the whole. 

89. Numerical Division divides a discrete quantity 
or number into parts, each of which is consiaered as 
NumerieaL a Unit or factor in reference to that whole. 
Thus we divide a foot into twelve inches, a yard into 
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three feet, &c., and the collective whole with Dividend, 
reference to Mathematical Division is called Dividend. 

90. Logical Division divides the sphere of the 
Genus or Logical Whole into species, each Logical. 
having the Essentia of the whole and a Diflferentia 
of its own, belonging to each individual contained 
under it ; and into individuals, each having individual 
marks or inseparable accidents of its own. Logical 
Division is called Classification. ciaanficatioa 

91. Thus phyaioally we should divide a man into 
head,trunk, and extremities— or into bones, ni.i.tmtk>nof 
muscles, tendons, membranes, fluids, &c. Di»i««i. 
MathsTTUxMcaUy we should divide the race into com- 

Eanies of tens, or fifties, or thousands, as the case might 
e. Logically we should divide them into Mongol, 
Caucasian, and Kegroes ; or into Pagans, Mahometans, 
Jews, and Christians ; or into civilized, barbarous, and 
savage, &c. 

92. The number of individuals included in an^ con- 
ception or logical whole may be divided in . 
several diflferent ways. Thus the inhabit- "««^^ «?« 
ants of the Earth may be divided ethnically **"* 

into Caucasians, Mongols, ^Negroes ; or politically into 
English, French, Spanish, Eussians, Chinese, &c. ; or 
in reference to their religion into Christians, Jews, 
Mahometans, Buddhists, &c. 

93. That which determines us to anv one of these 
several divisions of which any logical wnole wviiive pnn- 
is susceptible, is called the Divisive Prin- *****•• 
isyple or the Principle of Division. As in the example 
just given, Eace, Polity, and Eeligion are the Divisive 
Principles bjr means of which the divisions are effected. 
In matnematical division the divisive principle is called 
the DvoisoT. 

94. The divisions of the same whole effected by 
the different Principles are called the Co- coordinate Di- 

OBDINATB Divisions. 

95. The several parts into which any whole may 
be divided by means of the same Principle of division 

2 
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are called Coordinate fabts, and the terms denoting 
cofirdioate them are Coordinate terms, as Christians, 
P*^- Jews, and Mahometans, &c. 

96. The Coordinate parts of a numerical Division 
FM:ton,8peciM. are called Factors — ^with reference to the 
divided whole, or Dividend. In Logical Division, the 
Whole is called a Genus, and the Co()rdinate parts are 
Species. 

97. But the parts of two coordinate divisions of the 
Disparate purti. samc wholo are called Disparate parts ; and 
the terms denoting them Di^pwraU terms in reference 
to each other — as Caucasians, Kussians, and Maho 
metans. 

98. Any one of these parts however may be as- 
sumed as a whole, and divided as though it were not 

Parte anumed includcd lu a higher aud moro comprehen 
as whole*. giyg whole, and so on, until the sphere of the 
conception comes to be an individual. 

99. But when any whole is divided into coordinate 
parts, and these coordinate parts are again subdivided. 

Subordinate thcsc divisious with reference to the first 
Divisiona. dlvisiou arc called Subordinate, and the 
parts of these subordinate divisions are called Subor- 
dinate parts. 

Thus let X be divided by coordinate divisions, and 
uiuitrations. ou diflFcrent principles of division, as follows : 

Ist. 2d. 3d. 

X into X into X into 

A, B and C, D, E and F, G, H and I, 

X*^- X**- X^ are coordinate divisions. 

A, B and C are coordinate parts in relation to each 
other, so also are D, £ and F, and likewise G, H and L 
But A, D and G, or B and F, or E and G, &c., are 
disparate to each other. 

Let now A, B and C be subdivided, 

A into B into and C into 

a^ hy and c, d^ e^f^ g^ A, i. 

These are subordinate divisions. 
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a, bj Cy dj ejfy g^ h and i are all subordinate parts 
to X*^ 

Bat a^ h and Cy &c., are coordinate to each other, 
and a^ d^ ^j &C.9 are disparate to each other, as in the 
first division the parts occupying similar places were 
disparate. 

100. Anj conception including in its sphere more 
than one indiyidual, though it may denote 

but a coordinate or a subordinate part in tk^Mn?'!! 
reference to another and more comprehen- 
sive whole, may become nevertheless a logical whole 
or unity itself with coordinates and subordinates under 
it. And each term or conception, whether whole, co- 
ordinate or subordinate, and in whatever de^ee of 
subordination, until we come to a term that denotes 
but one individual, will have a sphere and a matter of 
its own, and so be capable of a logical division. 

101. As we have said, the parts in any Logical 
Division are called Species. And oesides the Alternate pmh 
Coordinate, Disparate, and Subordinate Spe- "fi***^*- 
cies just described, we have in Logical Division Alter- 
nate Species also. These are species the Differentia 
of which is a part of the matter of Alternate concep- 
tions of the same object Thus statesman and philoso- 
pher may be Alternate conceptions of the same indivi- 
duals, so that the same men may be both statesmen and 
philosophers, though of course an individual may be 
one witnout being the other. In this view of the mat- 
ter statesmen and philosophers are said to be Alternate 
Species. 

102. The last element of a Logical Division is called 
individual. But the individual may be either Ai„oi(ite m 
Absolute or Relative. It is absolute when it ^^«»«»^ 
can be divided no farther. Thus the mind is an abso- 
lute individual; the chemical simples such as iron, 
sulphur, sodium, &c., are also absolute individuals, 
because they cannot be resolved or analyzed into any 
component elements. 

103. On the other hiand, most of the objects of 
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thought are merely relative or assumed individiuds ; 
BeiatiT. in. t^^^t is, they are individual only in reference 
diTtduak. tQ jjjiQ purposes for which they are at the 
time before the mind. In this view "man" is an 
individual, in reference to any classification of the 
animal kingdom. But in reference to a classification 
of substances as spiritual and material, man is not an 
individual — ^his mind belongs to one class and his body 
to another. So with reference to a Treatise on Materia 
Medica, carbonate of soda, for instance, is an indi- 
vidual ; but in reference to chemical analysis it is a 
compound, resolvable into carbonic acid and sodium. 

104. The following are regarded as the fundamental 
vSSlS"' **^ °*" Canons of Division. 

(1.) The coordinate parts must contain all that was 
contained in the whole, and nothing that was not con- 
tained in it. 

(2.) Each coordinate part must have a narrower 
sphere or be smaller than the divided whole. 

(3.) No unit or individual can be contained in more 
than one coordinate part. 

Thus if one should divide his library into the co- 
exampiei. ordinate division, folios, quartos, octavos, &c., 
and Greek, Latin, English, French, German, &c., and into 
philosophy, history, physics, mathematics, poetry, &c., 
each division would be good. But if he should divide 
into folios, octavos, Greek, history, philosophy, &c., the 
division would be faulty. It would not b.e made on 
anjr one principle of division, and the same book might 
be included in several of the parts. 

105. The division of a Logical Whole into Alternate 
Species is only an imperfect division, and does not 

fulfil the conditions as above specified. It 
ci^«®"*woiS£ results from the very nature of Alternate 
anoM. QQn^eptions, that they may be all of them 
predicated of the same object; since they are but 
Alternate conceptions or different views of that object. 
Hence if they are taken as the Differentia of Species, 
the same individual may be in more than one of them 
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at once ; thus a man may be a Christian, a gentleman, 
and a scholar, all at the same time. Still, 
however, the Alternate Species must include ^^SS&rid- 
all the individuals comprehended under the 
Lo^cal Whole or Proximate Genus. If we divide the 
writers of a nation, for instance, into poets and prose 
writers, the same writer may belong to both species ; 
but there must be no one who does not belong to one or 
the other of them. 

SECTION IV. 

2^ relation of Cause and Effect. 

106. When any^ object of thought is considered in 
relation to that which brought it into exist- 0^^^ ^^^ 
ence, or as having had a beginning, it is ^•®'- 
conceived of as an Effect ; and when an object is con- 
ceived in reference to what it may bring into existence, 
it is conceived of as a Cause. 

107. Nearly every object of thought is conceived 
as both Cause and Effect ; — ^Effect in refer- ^^^ oiwHst 
ence to something which has preceded it as a SS^ISTcaiSl 
condition of its existence ; and as Cause in ** *^®**- 
reference to something which follows it or whose exist- 
ence is either occasioned or conditioned by it. 

108. Thus starting from any object of thought con- 
ceived as effect, we may direct our thoughts caoM aimo- 
to its cause, and from that cause conceived '"^ 

as effect, to its cause, and so on until we come to the 
Ilrst Cause or Cause Absolute. So it is that whatever 
we know by its own properties directly we always 
know and conceive of as effect ; and the mind of neces- 
sity refers to something else as the ground and cause 
of its bein^. But when we come at last to that Being 
whom no man hath seen or can see, and whom we 
know only through the manifestation of His wisdom, 
and power, and goodness — through the effects of these 
transcendent attributes. Him we know onlv as Cause. 
He is not only the Cause and Creator of all things 
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visible and invisible, but He is also the Oanse as Au- 
thor of the Eevelation which He has made. Hence we 
know Him only through His works and His Word, 
and the mind refuses to conceive of Him as an Effect 

109. But with this only Exception, cause and effect 
caoieandEf- arc but alternate conceptions of the same ob- 

c^ceptio^ jeet of thought. Each object of thought is 
susceptible of both conceptions, and each in turn de- 
mands both. In this view all objects of thought, con- 
sidered as causes, are distin^shed into Absolute and 
Helati/ve — the One only being Absolute, all others 
being relative. 

110. Again we conceive of Mind as a cause in a 
different sense from what matter can be. Motion, in 
o.»..PH».:, matter, always refers the mind to sometfiing 
and secondaiy. q^|; ^^f ^q moviug mass, as its cause — ^this 

cause we call a Force. But if we see a bein^ possess- 
ing mind, in motion, we are content to consider him- 
se& as the cause of his own motion ; and reason is 
satisfied when we refer to his will as the cause of the 
movement. Hence we distinguish between Pri/ma/ry 
and Second causes, and call tfiose Primary which are 
sufficient causes — ^and those Secondary which only refer 
us to something else as the cause of its acting, as cause; 
and so on until we come to intelligent morsd Agency, 
as the only Primary Causes. 

111. Besides the above distinctions there are seve- 
ral other senses in which the word Cause is used, or in 
which the object of one conception may be regarded 
as the cause of the obiect of another. 

(1.) The Effidrnt Cause is that from which emanates 
Efficient Cause, the forcc that produccs the Effect. 

(2.) The Occasional or Ecdti/ng Cause is that which 
occaiionaL puts the Efficient Cause in operation, as the 
spark in the explosion of gunpowder. 

(3.) The MateHcA Cause is the matter or Essentia 
Material. of which auy thing consists.* 

* As the Essentia of any class considered as a Genus is the Material 
of that Genus, the Essentia may be caUed with reference to this fSact 
3 Material Properties. 
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(4.) The FoTfMxl Cause is that which detennines 
the specific mode of the existence.* forml 

(5.) He Final Cause is that for which any thing 
exists or is done ; and, Final 

(6.) We have also what are called Negative Causes, 
as when we say " the want of rain caused Negative. 
a severe drought," — " the absence of heat," or which 
is the same thing, " cold congeals the river." 

112. Of the six kinds of Cause just enumerated, the 
1st and 2d, the Efficient and Occasional, commooName* 
are usually spoken of as Causes ; and much ^^^ 
confusion often arises from not distinguishing between 
them. The Material Cause is usually spoken of not as 
a cause but as ^' the nature of the thing ; " the Formal 
Cause as its ^' characteristic ; " and the Final Cause as 
its "design" or "object." 

113. 'fiius if we take an act of virtue, the person 
who performed it is the Efficient Cause ; mastrationa. 
the motive which induced him to do it is the Occa- 
sional Cause ; the fact of its being a free act and not 
one of necessity, or even instinct, is the Material Cause ; 
the nature of tibe act, its conformity to right rules of 
action is its Formal Cause or characteristic, and makes 
it a virtue and not a vice ; and the object for which it 
was done is its Final Cause. 

114. Causes are sometimes considered as TransierUj 
PermcmefUj or Im/manent. 

A Transient Cause is one which passes away after 
its efficiency has been exerted. Thus occa- TnuiMentcauae. 
sional causes, are for the most part transient, as the 
spark that ignites the powder. A Ferma- pennaiientcauw. 
nent Cause is one that remains, and from which the 
effect is continually flowing — as the sun and the lamp 
are permanent causes of light An Imma- immanent cauw. 
nent Cause is one that remains m its effect ; the Mate- 
rial and Formal Causes are always Immanent. 

* As the Differentia of Species are the Formal Cause of the Specie^ 
with reference to this fact they may be called for the sake of con- 
Tenience the Formal Properties. 
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115. Causes witih reference to the fact that they 
c^ed Ant^ always exist before the Effect, are sometimes 

coffateq^ttents!" Called Antecedents merely. So also Effects 
for the same reason are sometimes called Oonaeqtienta 
or Consequences merely. 

116. Effects are either Immediate or Remote. The 
Immediate Ef- ImmediaU effect is that which follows at 
Keofiote. once ; the Hemote effects or consequences 

are those which appear afterwards, but not until after 
an interval in whicn they are not seen. 

117. Affain, Effects or Consequences are Dvred 
and AcdMntal. Direct when necessarily following 

Direct Acci- fr^"! ^^ activity of the Cause, and always 
dentaL implied in the conception of its agency. 

But those effects which are not invariable attendants 
upon the activity of the Cause, and are not considered 
as necessarily implied in it, or as necessary to its ade- 
quate conception as a cause, are called Accidental f 

undeeigned. and iu reference to an intelligent cause they 
are called Undesigned. 

SECTION V. 

Of Difference^ Identity^ Hesemllance and Analogy. 
Difference is of two kinds — (1) in kind, and (2) in 

Difference of rlck<vrho 
two kind*. UCgreC. 

118. Although any common name may be used as 
genus, yet there are certain obvious and natural pro- 

Difference in pcrtics of all objects of coffuition, by which 
^^^ they are referred to natural classes. In this 

classification these more obvious properties are assumed 
as the basis of the classification, when therefore two 
objects do not agree in possessing each the same pro- 
perty in this natural classification, they are said to 
differ in kind. 

119. But when two objects of coition are con- 
ceived as belonging to the same natural genus, and are 
In Degree. Compared only with reference to some one 
property or class of properties which they have in 
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common, they are said to differ in degree only. In this 
case the objects possess — ^the one more and the other 
less of— the properly or properties which are made the 
basis of the comparison. They differ only in the degree 
or intensity in which they possess the property com- 
mon to both, and in reference to which they are com 
pared. 

120. When the difference is only in sepa/rdhle acci- 
dents then it is said to be ^' idenUty.^^ It is identity, 
the same individual under different circumstances or 
at different times ; thus "sick" or "well," "sitting" 
or "walking," "sleeping" or "waking," with re- 
gard to a man ; " hot ^^ or " cold," " round " or " irre- 
gular," "bright" or "rusty," ifec, of a piece of metal, 
are mere separable accidents denoting oifferent states 
or modes of the same individual substance. 

121. The properties common to any two or more 
individuals conceived as belon^ng to the same species, 
constitute what is called SimiUzritu or JRe- simihntyand 
semila/nce. And the properties which are con'^^eur. 
different in any two or more individuals conceived as 
belonging to tne same species, constitute Contrariety, 

122. Hence similarity and contrariety are between 
individuals conceived as belonging to the same species. 
Or these terms may be applied in the same way to 
species conceived as comprehended within the same 
proximate genus. 

123. The properties in common between individuals 
conceived as belonging to opposite or differ- Analogy, 
ent species constitute what is called Analogy. 

SECTION VI. 

Of Definition and Description, 

Before proceeding to explain more fully the terms 
which will be of frequent use throughout this Treatise, 
it may be well to say what we mean by a Definition, 
and what by a Description ; reserving the fuller dis- 
cussion of the subject to the chapter on Method. 

2* 
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124. A DefinUton is any Proposition in which the 
DeHniiHHi. word or thing defined is the subject, and 
the predicate gives us the matter of its conception. 

125. A Description, is any Proposition wnich indi- 
DMcriptkm. cates the sphere of a conception, either by 
enumerating its parts or pointing to the place in which 
or the time when it may be found. 

SECTION vn. 
Of the Quality of Terms. 

126. The Quality of a Term indicates the maimer 
duality of Terms, in which it rcprcseuts the conception or 
cognition for which it stands.* 

• 

* Aristotle divided the categories into ten : Snbstanoe^ Qaantity, 
Quality, RelatioD, Place, Time, Position, Possession, Action, Pmasion, 
(Organ, c iv.) And he adds (Top. I. c. iz.), " for accident^ and genus, 
and property, and definition, [I am not responsible for his divi- 
sion,] wul always be in one of these categories, since aU propoiitionB 
through them signify either what a thine is, or its quality, or quantity, 
or some other category.'* Aristotle's illustration is, Substance **man^* 
Quantity "one" ^ality ** white" Relation ** greater" where **%ntiu 
Forumf when *^ yesterday" Position "sitting^** Action *^ whatever he 
may be doing" Passion *' whatever may be being done to him," 

Now it is very possible that every thing that can be said of any sub- 
ject may be incfuaed in one or another of these categories. 'Die list 
seems to be very complete. But I have been unable to see its utility, 
and therefore I have omitted it And in that respect it is like mmch 
else in the writings of this Father of Logical Science. 

At a later period Kant gave another list of the categories. Aristotle 
had classified them from the outward properties of thinsB. Kaut 
classified them from the ideas determining their cognition — ^into four, 
each of which contains under it three varieties or dimensions. 

C One. ( Real. 

I. Quantity i Some. XL Quality < Limited. 

( AIL ( Non-ReaL 

( Substance, or Property. 
III. Relation < Cause, or Effect 

( Action, or Reaction. 

C Possible, or Impossible. 
IV. Modality -j Existence, or Non-Ezistence. 
( Necessary, or Contingent 

This list of categories is important rather to Metaphysics than to 
Logic, as determining the conditions and possibility of knowledge rather 
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127. We have already had occasion to copcwte«M 
explain what we mean by concrete and ab- t^. _ 
stract terms (see 43), by denotatiye and con- comiotathre. 
notatiye (see 44), by substantive and modal 3252"*^*°^ 
(see 55) terms. 

128. A term denoting a class is called general with 
reference to its including more than one m- ctenemiT^mM. 
dividual, and specifio with reference to its speoidcTeims. 
distinguishing them from all others. 

We will now proceed to notice a few more of the 
differences in the Quality of a Term. 

129. Terms denoting the same conception are called 

SyThOWynWUS* Sjooiqnnoai. 

130. Terms denoting Analogous Spheres are called 
AiKdogous Terms. 

131. Terms having the same logical force, though 
not analogous or synonymous, are called Bqwpoibnt. 

132. Terms which denote sometimes one conception 
and sometimes another are called Ambiguous, Ambi<iMn». 

133. Terms which cannot be predicated of the same 
subject at the same time and in the same respect, are 
called Incorwpatible. Thus ^^ sitting ^^ and m^flmpatiUB. 
^^ standing ^^ cannot be predicated of the same man at 
the same time. ^^ Master.^^ and ^^servcmt^^ can be pre- 
dicated of the same subject at the same tim^, but not 
in the same respect. Thus one may be the servant of 
his superior and master of his dog ; but he is not master 
and servant in respect to the same thing or in the same 
respect. 

134. A PosmvE Term is one which implies the 
reality of that which it denotes. All terms i^Mitive. 
therefore denoting genus, species, or individuals, or the 
properties of them, are Positive. 

than the deduction of one thought from another, and the systematic 
eonBtruction of those thoughts into knowledge and science. 

In the foUowing Sections* therefore, I have confined myself to such 
dassifioations of terms as seemed to be useful for the purposes of deduc- 
tion, and omitted aU others on the ground that the mclusion of what- 
•Yer is not useful is a hinderance. 
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135. Bat the inhere of a pofiitire term is a limited 
Tfae.sphere of Sphere,^ and excludes all that has not the 
^uveTenw ggg^jj^-j^ ^f |.jjg conception denoted by the 

Positive ; thus the conception circle excludes from its 
sphere all figures that are not circles. 

136. A l^ositive sphere therefore necessarily im- 
plies another, in whicn are included all objects that 

Implies a Ne- ^o uot posscss the attributes contained in 
gative Sphere. ^\^q matter of that conception. The term 

that denotes this sphere is called a Neoauyia Term. 

137. The sphere of the Negative Term is the com- 
Nerative a plcmcut of that of its Positive in the sum- 

tbePoMtive. mum geuus, or absolute totality of things. 

138. A PBivATrvE Term is one whicn denotes an 
Privative. objcct or class of objects in which there is 
an absence of some property, usually considered as 
belonging to the conception of its proximate genus or 
species. 

139. When we speak of the Essentia as that with- 
out which an individual cannot belong to a genus in 
iiiurtrationi. natural classification, we refer rather to the 
conception than to the actuality of the individual. 
Thus one would say that reason is of the Essentia of 
man, and yet we would not say that an idiot was not a 
man. We recognize the idiot as one who is accident- 
ally deprived of that which belongs to the idea or con- 
ception of his species. He is no less a monster, a 
licsus naturcBy than a horse with reason or a dog that 
could talk. 



* This is so, or Pantheism is inevitable. Infinite is not so much 
without limits as out of limits ; as red is not . so much a long col<» 
as a color out of length ; that is, not included in any Genus of which 
any of the terms denoting extension can be predicated. But if the 
term God does not denote a Uraited sphere, then of course there is 
nothing which is not God — God is all — or Pantheism. But it u one 
thing to say, the term *^Qod" denotes a limited sphere ; and another, to 
say, that God is limited, or not infinite. ** limited" and "infinite" aie 
not antithetic or opposites in the same kind, like **l<mff** and ^akorl'' 
^^red" and ** yellow, but disparates rather, like "fon^" and ^'ni," or 
"«»(»t"and "yeUofo." 
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140. Thus " idiotic " when predicated of man, or 
" Uvnd " when predicated of an animal, are Privative 
terms. We do not speak of ^^dumb^^ as predicable 
of a triangle, although it implies tlie presence of no 

Eroperty, but only the absence of one which never 
elongs to a triangle. So with " idiotic " in reference 
to a mountain or a brute even ; Privative though it be, 
it denotes the absence of a Differentia or Property 
which can never be predicated upon the Essentia of 
" angles," of " mountains," or of '' brutes." 

141. The Negative, as we have said, is the comple- 
ment of the Positive in the Summum Genus . . 

or absolute totality of things. But the Priva- piemenSofSi 

• . . .1 \ . *=Vi ,-1 -r> »A» • Po«tiv6 in the 

tive 18 the complement ot the Positive m Proximate .ce- 
the Proximate Genus only ; as " wise " and ""^ 
"idiotic" in reference to men — "blind" and "see- 
ing" in reference to "animals," which thus become 
pro hoc vice a proximate genus. 

142. Hence it is obvious that Privative terms are 
vastly more frequent than Negatives. In B,it ibw Ne 
fact there are but few really Negative terms •■^^eTeoM. 
in use. Which they are can be determined only by the 
usus loquendi of each language, and the peculiarities 
of localities and of the authors who use them ; thus A 
and non-A are a Positive and its Negative. 

143. The distinction between them however is less 
necessary to be made on account of the fol- 
lowing facts with regard to their use. K the tb??ilSMUon 

. *^ tT? t. 'a. • j* • M between Nega- 

term occurs as a subject, it is oi no import- tire* nnd priva- 
ance whether it be Negative or Privative ; ''^** "**'*'***• 
though not the same they are equipollent in that posi- 
tion. But if the term occur as a Predicate it is of 
no importance for the most part, since the subject itself 
is the sphere of the Proximate Genus, and thus limits 
the individuals which are taken into the scope of the 
judgment, and all individuals comprehended in the 
sphere of the subject and not included in any position 
used as a Predicate, must be included in its Privative 
as well as its Negative. Thus let " wise" be a positive 
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Predicate, and we say ^^ some men are wise, and 
some men are foolish/' It is of no importance whe- 
ther foolish is a Negative or a PrivatiTe term, since in 
either case and alike, it includes all men who are not 
^' wise ; " since some men are '^ wise " and the rest are 
" otherwise." 

SECTION vm. 
Of the Quantitj/ of Terms. 

144. Terms expressive of Discrete Quantity are 
either Numerals or Ordinals, The Numerals aenote 

Nameraband the numbcr of uuits, as ^^threc^^ '^fouTy^ 
^^' "/^« /" and the Ordinals the order in which 
any particular unit stands with reference to the odier 
units in any given series, as " ihi/rd^'^ ^^ fourth, ^^sixtAJ" 

145. Terms expressive of Discrete Quantity are aJao 
divided into such as express units merely, as " one/* 

uniu Tew " twOj*^ " three, &c. ; such as express tens of 
uduu^tdfed..' ^nits, as "^" ^Hw&nty/^ ^^ thirty/' &c: 
and such as express hundreds, as "<m« hwndred, 
" two hundred,' &c. This classification of the terms 
in Discrete Quantity is of great service in discussing 
the elementary Metnods -of the science of Numbers. 

146. We nave also other classifications, as '^ odd'' 
and ^' even'' ^^ roots," ^^ squa/res," ^^ cvbis," ^^ swrds/' 

Odd Even " ^^^^^^j" &c. But as WO shall not go 

R«^,' powen! Into thc discussiou of the Logic of Discrete 

Quantity — ^far enough to require the use of 

these terms — it will be unnecessary to discuss them at 

length. 

147. Then we have such terms as " Positd/oe " and 
^' Ifegatwe," which have been already considered in 

Positive and ^hc prcccdiug sections. As expressions of 
SScrete^Quaii" Dlscretc Quautitv they haye relation to 
tity. "zero" or '^nothing'' They indicate the 

distance above and below that starting point — the one 
showing the number of units above or more than 
nothing, and the other the number below or less. 
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148. The word " inimite " when used in discussions 
of Discrete Quantity, indicates either the absence of 
Quantity altogether, or that the object of 
thought is out of the sphere of Discrete pSJH?*^** 



Quantity altogether. Th'at which is infr ^^' 
nitdy miaJl is Nothing ; and that which is i/rvtimtdy 
large is something wim which the terms of Discrete 
Quantity are incompatible. Thus if we divide nothing 
by two I, the answer or quotient is said to be infinitely 
small ; that is, there is none. If we divide two by 
nothing |, the quotient is said to be infinitely lar^e or 
infinite. But there is no quotient at all. There is no 
division in either of the above cases, for the obvious 
reason that we cannot divide without both a divisor and 
something to be divided. In each case therefore we 
perform no operation and ^et no results in Discrete 
Quantity. "/8«riaZZ" and ^la/rge^^ imply Continuous 
Quantity; but when they become infinite, they are 
beyond the reach of Discrete Quantity. This is shown 
also by tiie fiact that these expressions | and | never 
occur in the process of a calculation, but only as 
results at the close of the process. 

149. In Continuous Quantitv " Positive " is a 
term which denotes the reality of Quantity, podtiveand 
and ^^ Negaime^^ is a term which denotes cSSSSi! 
its absence; the same in relation to Con- aiumuty, 
tinuous Quantity, as ^'Infinite" does in relation to 
Discrete Quantity. 

150. Then we have " Convparati/oes " and " Sv/per- 
lativesj and these too in opposite directions 

from the Positive ; thus let us take " wise " paSiyS; Sd 

... , ' J r ic Superlatives. 

as a positive term, and we nave " mare 
wise,'^ and " less wise," as Comparatives of oppoiite m- 
opposite intensity; and ^^most wise," and **°**^' 
" least wise, " as Superlatives of opposite intensi- 
ties. 

151. Li Logical Quantity we have but two varietiefl 
of terms to be noticed. 

152. Any term denoting a Logical Whole, whether 
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IndividuaJ, Species, or Genus, is called a Dibtbibuted 
Dutributedand term. And any term denoting any unde- 
undutributcd. termined part of such a whole is called an 
Undistbibuted term. 

153. All individual terms are therefore always and 
necessarily Distributed. Any term denoting genus or 

. ^ species, standing alone and sinfffyj or used 

Termi with- ^ ,i ' i. • j. ° i? x> . . . » •'.' i 

oat a sign are as tuQ suDject 01 a irroposition, IS always 
taken as Distributed, or in its broadest sense, 
unless the contrary is indicated by some word or words 
limiting its comprehension, as ^^aome men," ^^ma/iiy 
books,'" ^^few wise men." 

154. We are to notice, however, that any words 
which give the DifTerentia of an included species, 

Specific terms coustitute thereby a efpedfio and not an un 
are duitributed. distributed tcrm. As in the cases just given, 
^^8ome men" does not indicate what part or how many 
of the race of men we intend to speak of. " Many " im- 
plies a larger part than " few " ordinarily, but neither 
of them enable us to distin^ish the individu^s in- 
tended, from the others included in the same general 
term. But if we say " wise men," ^^ religious books," 
the adjectives "t^wa" and "reZij^'tn^" give diflfer- 
entia of species, comprehended under the genera 
"ma72r"'and ''hooks f"*^ and the specific term "wise 
men " is as completely a distributed term as the generic 
"men" itself — "some wise men" would be undis- 
tributed of the specific term. 

SECTION IX. 

Of the Opposition of Terms. 

155. Among the projjerties of substances we per- 
ceive some which always imply others. Thus length as 

oppMitionof ^ propertv of matter always implies breadth, 
Term.. g^ tij^t whatevcr has the one must have the 

other. (A line can hardly be said to ha/ve length ; it 
rather is length.) A beginning always implies an end, 
extension always implies divisibility, &c. 
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156. The relation of such properties is called a 
JRdati/oe OpposUioiij and may be of two nehsif op- 
kinds. ^^' 

(1.) Where the correlative properties inhere in the 
same substance, as " length " and " breadth," ,„ ^ ^^ 
" beginning " and. " end," " extension " and ■«^«*«*- 
" divisibility," &c. 

(2.) Where they necessarily imply different sub- 
stances, as "parent" and "child,* "sub- ,„ di^wnt 
ject " and " ruler ; " and the two terms •«»**«»«~- 
taken together are called Correlates. 

167. Again there are certain properties which im 
ply the absence of certain others ; this relation consti- 
tutes Contnra/ry Opposition, as "vice" and contmrF 
"Virtue," "white'* and *' black," "hot" Term., 
and " cold." In fact the differentia of coordinate spe 
cies are alwavs contraries to each other. Contrary 
terms are called Antithetic in relation to AntaiwHo 
each other. 

158. There are properties also which may coexist 
in the same substance, yet in such a way that the more 
of the one the less of the other — these are called 
Sub-contra/ries. Thus " bitter " and " sweet " sub-eootmriM. 
are words which denote two sub-contrary spheres, since 
whatever object is the one is capable of being the 
other. The same object may be both at the same 
time, that is " bitter-sweet," and the more of the one 
the less of the other. Beauty and Utility are two 
more such sub-contrary spheres, since the same object 
may be both beautiful and useiul, and for the most 
part that which is the most of the one is the least of 
the other. 

159. In the case of both Correlative and Antithetic 
terms the one always implies the other, though in dif- 
ferent ways, and in both cases also one of the pair can 
never be fully understood without the other. 

160. When terms are opposite, both in Quality and 
Quantity, they are said to be in a Conteadio- cootradictorf 
TOBT OiTOsrnoN. Thus any Positive term '''®™"- 
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and its undistributed Negative have a Contradictory 
Opposition, as " men," and " some not-men ; " or 
" some men," and " all not-men." 

161. There is also a modified contradiction implied 
in all cases of two coordinate species in any genus, 
when there are but the two, as " matter " and " spi/rit^^ 
in the genus "substantial" — ^" male^^ and ^^female^^ in 
the genus animal. Coordinate species are not only 
contraries under these circumstances, but they are also 
contradictories in reference to all inaividuals included 
in, or comprehended under, the proximate genus. 

From the foregoing discussions the following infer- 
ences may be drawn, which it will be useful to re- 
member : 

(1.) Of any term as subject the specific term nekt 
above it, as animal to man, or its matter, may be pre- 
dicated, and so on through the subaltern genera and 
species up to the summum genus. 

(2.) Of correlative terms : 

(a) If they are correlated in the same subject, 
if one is predicated of a subject the other 
must be also. 
(J) If they are correlatives in opposite subjects, 
the omer cannot be. 

(3.) Of snb-^kmtrariesj both may be predicated of 
the same subject. 

(4.) Of eontrariesy both cannot be predicated of the 
same subject. 

(5.) Of contradictories^ if one is not predicable of a 
subject the other must be. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OF PBOPOSITIONB. 



SECTION L 

« 

Of Judgments. 

162. A judgment is an act of the mind affirming a 
relation between two objects of thought by Jndfmenu. 
means of their conceptions. Hence in every judgment 
there must be metaphysically two conceptions and tibe 
act affirming the relatK)n. The conceptions are repre- 
sented physically by the terms Subject and Predicate, 
and the act affirming the relation oy the Copula, and 
tlie judgment thus expressed is a Proposition. 

163. It will be observed that this definition distin- 
guishes the judgment from the command, Dirtinniihed 
9ie question, and the exclamation ; inasmuch ISSSSIiSSr* 
as no one of them affirms a relation of agree- ***• 
ment or disagreement between the terms or concep- 
tions which are included in them. With these forms 
of speech Logic has nothing to do, except as we shall 
see oy and by the question is sometimes to oucuonand 
be regarded as furnishing the matter upon J»»5nneiit. 
which a judgment is sougnt. Thus we say " A is B ; " 
this is a judgment. But in the question "is A, B?" 
we furnish the matter A and B, ana ask for the copula ; 
or in the other form " what is A ? " we furnish the sub- 
ject and copula, and ask for the Predicate. 

164. The terms of a Proposition are regarded as 
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constituting its matter. Hence judgments may be in 
Matter and ^^^ samc matter though differing in form, 
Form of juYf- as A is B, and B is A ; and A is not B, or 
B is not A ; are all in the same matter. 
But A is B, and A is 0, and B is 0, &c., are the same 
in form thouffh differing in matter. 

165. By tne scope ot a judgment we mean its com- 
prehensiveness in either continuous or discrete quantity. 

Scope of judff. Thus " <>n6 man is walking," and ^^ two men 
mentg. ^j,q -vealkiug," differ in scope ; the latter 

being twice as large as the former. Again, " men 
catch at straws," and " men catch at straws when they 
are drowning^^ differ in scope also ; the former being 
more comprehensive, since the latter limits " the catch- 
ing at straws " to some particular time or condition. 

166. Judgments have been divided into three classes 
specieaof *^^ reference to the Relation which they af- 

judcmenu. gj.jj^ ^o cxist betwecu the parts of the Judg- 
ment — Categorio, CoNDmoNAL, and Disjunotivb. 

167. This Division corresponds with the three great 
fundamental relations of conceptions to one another — 
namely, the Substance to its Attributes or Properties, 
the Cause and its Effects, and the Whole and its Parts, 
which have been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

168. K the judgment simply affirms or denies an 
Categorical affTcement between a Subject and a Predi- 
cate it is cafled Categorical^ as A is JS, or A is not B. ' 

169. If the judgment affirms the reality of a Predi- 
condiuooai. catc ou the ground of the reality of the Sub- 
ject, the judgment is called Conditional^ thus, If A is, 
fe is. 

170. But if the judgment affirms the reality of one 
Dujunctive. of two terms, on the ^ound that the other is 
not real, the judgment is called JDi»jimctive ; thuSj Either 
A or B is. If A is not B is. 

171. But in both the Conditional and the Disjunc- 
condiiionaiand ^ivc the tCHus instead of being single cogni- 
?^^ mOTrihS tions or conceptions are always categorical 
twotenna. judgments. Thu8 If A is, B is, — ^is the same 
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as if A is existing or is redlj B is eodstingot real. And 
so with the Disjunctives, Either A or !B is existmg or 
reai. 

172. Now as the Conditional aflirms its Predicate 
on condition that the subject is real, and the Hypoti^tieti 
Disjunctive on the condition that it is not J«^««>«"*^ 
real ; the two judgments unite in the point of indiffer- 
ence that thej bom affirm under a condition {svb con- 
dUionCj i^ vTToOiaem). They are sometimes considered 
as two species oi JBPj^theUcal ]uAffODL&EL\A. 

173. But as the members of both the Conditional 
and the Disjunctive jugments are, by them- pretipwiteca- 
selves considered, Categorical Judgments ; mSu. 
these judgments are never primary. The judgment 
itself, that is the subjective act, is as simple as m the 
Categoric Judgments; but there must always have 
been a Oategoncal Judgment before either form of the 
Hypothetic^. 

174:. We will therefore postpone the consideration 
of atiQ Conditional and Disjunctive, until after we 
have examined the Categorical Judgments. 

175. Categorical Judgments are of three ^^^'^^ 
kinds: 

(1.) In the first place they simply affirm or denv the 
Predicate of the Subject, as A is !d, or A is not n ; or 

(2.) They compare the Subject with the Predicate, 
as A IS greater than B, or A is equal to B. 

(3.) They represent the Subject and the Predicate 
as sustaining some numerical relation to each other, as 
A is one-half of B, or A is three times as much as B. 

176. The first of these are Categoricals in Logical 
Quantity,^ which we will call Pv/re Uategori- ^^ catego- 
cols ; the second class are Categoricals in "**^ 
Continuous Quantity, and are called Com- comparative. 
m/rative or Relative Judgments ; and the third are in 
Discrete Quantity, and in one of their forms of expres- 
sion constitute what are called Probable Proubie. 
Judgments. 

177. We will therefore consider these Judgments 
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and the Propositions in which they are expressed in 
the following order.— (1) C^tegoricals in Logical Qnan« 
tity : (a) simple, (b) complex, (c) compound* — (2) Com- 

?aratiye Juagments.— (3) Probable Judgments.-T-(4:) 
londitional ; — and (5) Disjunctive Judgments. 

SECTION IL 

Of the Terms m a Proposition. 

178. Categorical Judgments have been defined as 
those which affirm or deny simply an agreement be- 
tween the Subject and Predicate. 

179. Since a judgment necessarily implies two cog- 
Two Terms, nitions, two terms must be contained ex- 
pressly or implicitly in every Proposition. In some 
cases there is no difficulty in finding them at once, as 
^^ num is mortal.^^ But in other cases it is not obvious 
to the inexperienced at first glance what the terms 
really are. A little consideration however will always 
bring them to light. Thus if we say " John loves," 
we have for subject obviously " John ; " we predicate 
of him ^' lovinffj^^ and the proposition is the same as 
" John is loving J^ " God exists." — ^Here existence is 
what we predicate of God, and we may say " God is 
existing." It is the same if we say " there is a God ; " 
" God^ is still the subject though coming after the 
copula, and " existence Ihe predicate implied in the 
copula itself. Or again if we say " it rains," — " rain " 
is the subject, and that which we predicate of it is that 
it is falling, " rain is falling." 

180. In English the subject is placed before the 
Subject placed coDula for the most part, yet not always or 

before the Co- * ., a j •'T * Ta. "^ j. 

puia. necessanlv. And it is often necessary to 

know something of the connection of a proposition with 
others, or of the circumstances under which it was 
uttered, in order to decide which is the Subject and 
which the Predicate. But that is always Subject of 
which we are speaJdng, and that is Predicate which is 
affirmed of it. 
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181. We use the Subject chiefly with reference to 
the sphere of its conception, and the Predi- sdti^et xmd 
cate with reference to its matter ; Ihat is, in Z*^^&!ST 
die subject we are thinking of the thing tSS^SS^u!^& 
itself in its substance, and in the predicate of °**'^- 

its properties or what may be said of it. 

182. The Subject may be either a noun or a verb 
in the infinitive mood, as '^man is mortal," wi»atBMji» 
" to err is human." But for the most part 8«»wect. 
when the subject is a verb in the infinitive mood, 4t is 
placed after the copula in English, as ^^ It is hard to 
deny oneself." Here "to deny oneself" is manifestly 
the subject, and that which is said of it is that " it is 
hard." 

183. The Predicate of a Proposition may be either 
a noun denotative, or an adjective connota- vhat vn^- 
tive, or a verb in the infinitive mood ; — as ***•• 

" man is an animal," " man is mortal," " to be good is 
to be great." 

184. In perceiving an object we perceive it as a 
whole — substance and properties all com- oi^mu per. 
bined in one objective reality. But by a wiiito.. " 
subsequent process of reflection and analysis we come 
to separate it in our thoughts into substance and pro- 
perties, and each of these properties may be predicated 
of the object. We see the snow, we analyze it into 
substance and properties, we think of whiteness and 
say the snow is white ; because that property is one 
of those which was contained in our very perception 
of the snow. 

185. Any property which belongs thus to a logical 
whole, whether it be individual or universal. The ibrmatk« 
may be predicated of that whole. of judgment*. 

186. When a property is ascribed to a subject in 
any jud&:ment, the subiect bein^c taken as a propoaitioiw 

J« X •!» r J X i.1- *^ J J^ 1. resolvable into 

distributed term, the judgment may be re- temw. 
solved into a cognition, as " the snow is white," into 
" white snow." 

187. But when the property is ascribed to an un- 
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determined part, the subject being undistributed, we 

Into terma ™^7 resolve the judgment into a term, mak- 

with Modais. in^ ^jjQ Predicate an adjective, as " some 

trees are deciduous," becomes " deciduous trees." By 
this process that which in the judgment was the pro- 
perty of a genus, becomes now the differentia of the 
species included in the fi^enus, or next his/her and com- 
prehending conception. Th,^ by eveiy change in our 
form of expression, and by every assertion we make, we 
change our classitication. We have a]l noticed such 
EzampiM. expressions as ^^, horse-chestnut" and ^^chest- 
nut-horse, " *' brandy-peach " and " peach-brandy, " 
" sand paper " and " paper sand." They illustrate the 
point under consideration — they invert the order of 
classification ; the noun, here as in all cases, denoting 
the genus, and the adjective, when not a mere explica- 
tive, the differentia of the intended species, which is 
really the subject of the predication. 

188. Logically, therefore, the use of an adjective 
^The Lofieai beforc & uouu is indicative of a contained 

force of Adjec> • • xi • ^ • ' tc j 

tivef. species, as m the cases just given, ^'sand 

paper" and "paper sand" for instance— the former 
denoting a kind of paper as distinguished from other 
kinds, and the latter denoting a kind of sand distin- 
guished from other kinds of sand. 

SECTION HL 

Of the Copula. 

9 

189. The Copula is the formal Cause or constitutive 
copula. of the Judgment. The effect of the Copula 
in pure categorical judgments in Logical Quantity, is 
that it includes the subject in the sphere of the Predi- 
cate ; that is, supposing the Copula to be affirmative — 
and of affirmative Copulas only will we speak at the 
present. 

190. Some Gategoricals .affirm an identitybetween 
uiidenucai thc Subjcct and the Predicate. These are 

called Jfa^itieal JvdgmmtB. As " Victoria 
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is the Queen of England/' '' common salt is chloride of 
sodium," " a triangle is a figure with three sides," &c. 

191. But in ail other cases the Copula in pure 
Oategoricals includes the Subject within the 

sphere of the Predicate ; and of course shows tt^nSSS^ um' 
a coincidence of sphere to the extent of the eojnaSkMM»'*o!f 
comprehensiveness of the sphere of the Sub- ^SS^omut- 
ject, and an analogy between the spheres so ^'' 
far at least as the matter of the conception of the Pre- 
dicate extends — ^which is of course the Essentia of the 
Glenus denoted by the Predicate. 

The simplest form of the Copula is — " i*," or " areJ^ 
As « A w B." " All men are,^' &c. &c. c^*3~ "^ "« 

192. But we sometimes have the verb *' to be "in past 
or future tenses. " Alexander was King of copuia m io. 
Macedon,"— " To-morrow ^tna be Tuesday." •~»^»^^« v*"*^ 
For the most part there is no necessity of beinff more 
precise in expressing or analyzing the Copula. But if 
there is, the thing is easily done. " Alexander is that 
which was King of Macedon^'* — " To-morrow is that 
which will he Tuesday P This destroys indeed the 
rhetorical beauty or structure of the sentence. But 
Logic takes no note of such things. 

193. Again and more frequently still the Copula is 
merged in a transitive verb. As "Fortune copuiaintwn- 
favors the brave," " Fortune is that which "'*"« ^"'»"- 
fa/vors the JyraveP — " A wise King makes happy sub- 
jects," "-4. wise King is that which makes hajppy 
svhjeetsP 

194. Mistakes are often made in attempting to de- 
cide what is Copula and what belongs to the M«take.tobe 
terms in a Proposition. Thus if we say that *»»«*««»• 

" heat is the cause of fluiditv," we must not suppose 
that " heat " and " fluidity " are the terms, all the rest 
being copula. The predicate in this case is not " fluid- 
ity," but the cognition expressed by the words " the 
cause of fluidity." Again, " animal includes man." 
Here it has been supposed that the predicate is in- 
cluded in the sphere ot^he subject. But the predicate 

3 
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is not ^^ man " merely, but ^^ that which includes 
man ; " that is, ^^ animal " is the genus which includes 
" man." 

195. In saying that the effect of the Copula in cate- 
gorical Propositions in Logical Quantity, is to include 

The Red and ^^ subjcct in the Sphere of the Predicate, I 
^ect^'Sf'tte ^0 ^^^ mean to say that such is the inteuded 
^^•*^ effect ; or that in forming the judgment the 

sphere of the Predicate is at all before the mind, or 
consciously in the thoughts. Thus when I saj tliat 
^ man is an animal," I am not thinking of ammals f 
that is, I am not thinking of the class of objects to 
which I refer man. On me contrary, I use the predi- 
cate as a general term — ^with reference to its Essentia 
and not its sphere ; not the individuals contained in it 
are the objects of thought, but simply and only the 
necessary matter of the general conception. 

196. Kow this necessary matter of the general con- 
ception, as we have seen, is only the Essentia of the 
Predicate used gcuus to which the supject is referred. It 

SiuS^if** S*e' 3oe8 not include the Differentia of any com- 
oenus. prehended species, still less of course the 

individual properties which distinguish one individual 
from another, and without which no conception of any 
one of the individuals included in the genus can be 
formed. 

197. In the act of judging the Subject is distinctly 
and conspicuously berore the mind as a sphere, and the 

The Subject Sphere of the Predicate is only indirectly 
S2J. to°'i£e and remotely before the mind. Hence it is 
thoufhta. ^Q sphere of the subject and the matter of 
the predicate between which the mind consciously and 
intentionally affirms the a^eement. The effect, how- 
ever, is that the subject is of necessity thereby in- 
cluded in the sphere of the predicate as a proximate 
genus. 

198. Since the copula in pure categorical judgments 
.Pure ca^go. includcs tiie subject wiihin a higher sphere, 
cLiificatioS. ^ or refers it to a comprehending class, the 
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Srinciples of classification are necessarily implied in 
le investigation of categorical Propositions. 
As we have already defined the principal terms 
nsed in Classification, we shall need to resume the sub- 
ject only for the purpose of stating its general princi- 
pleS) so fur as they are implied in or requisite for the 
purposes of Logic. 

199. When there are more than the three grades, 
Genus, Species^ and Individual, the same prtedpie otcim. 
principle holds in the subordination of SSSSuySuSJl 
classes. Thus the matter contained in the ^"^^ 
conception of the Oenus = Essentia, 

" Species = Ess. + 1st Differentia. 
1st Sub-species = Ess. + 1st Diff^ + 2d Differentia. 
2d Sub-species = Ess. + Ist -f- 2d + 8d Differentia. 

« Individual = Ess. + 1st + 2d + 3d Dif. + Pecu- 
liarities. 

200. But besides this, each class will have proper- 
ties, and each individual accidents, which KaoeMauand 
are not included in the above analysis of the S* to*Si£!p" 
matter of the conceptions ; what is named '"'^ 
above is necessarily included in the conception. All 
else is merely contingent and accidental. 

201. It will appear from the above statement of 
subordinate spheres and their matter, that comprehemiYtt- 
the more comprehensive of individuals the JffeMC^SSlS 
less comprehensive of matter any conception of >»»»«'• 
will be ; and vice versa j the more comprehensive of 
matter the less comprehensive of individuals. 

202. As the principles of classification are founded 
in the nature and truth of things, the Differ- «,,,-ti^^ 
entia of a species must therefore always sus- Differepoa to 
tain a certam relation to the Essentia of any "***" 
genus under which it can be included. Thus the Dif- 
ierentia of " wise " and " foolish," of " pious," of 
"humane," &c., can be predicated only upon the Es- 
sentia of " man," as a genus. We can predicate 
" right " and " wrong " in a moral sense only of the 
acts that proceed from freedom of choice, and having 
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this [freedom] as an essentia. We can predicate ^^ hard J*' 
" soft," « heavy/* « Kght," &c., Ac, only of material 
things. 

208. When a word is nsed to denote a class, we use 
it without the article in English, as ^^ man," &c. We 

Word, denot- ^o not say that " cmi ammal " denotes merely 
SythSluuirS? ^^ essentia — ^that which is essential to all 
^<^ animals. For when the word is thus nsed 

with the article it denotes some existing animal with- 
out denoting precisely which perhaps, ana conse<|aently 
implies the differentia and accidents of an individnal 
also. But the word ^^ animal " when nsed simply and 
without the article, whether definite or indefimte, im- 
plies merely that which is essential to the animal 
nature, and by no means all that is found in any exist- 
ing animal. We can form no image in our minds 
representing merely "onimaZ/" the image must be 
of cm animal — some animal already existing, or which 
might possibly exist — and consequently the imaee 
must contain in it more than is represented by the 
generic term. 

204. The words " the animal " always refer to some 
individual animal before the mind, and consequently 
Eff f ^"^P^y *^® individual properties necessair to 
arudea ;wL**" the conccptiou of the individual referrea to. 
SwMi with' the ^^ An ommol" used as a subject, as also 
s«*uect ^^ animols " in the plural, always implies 

something more than the mere essentia of the genus 
'^ animal, since all animals and each animal must have 
some system of nutrition for instance ; and the essentia 
of such a system is always implied when we speak of 
^^ an animal," or of ^^ all animals." But yet as all animals 
have not the same systems, no one individual system 
can be included in the conception. But when we use 

With the Pre- the word "an animal" as a Predicate, the 
*»***®- matter of the conception is precisely the 

same as if we had used " cmimal " without the article, 
as " man is an animal" is merely ascribing to man the 
essentia of animal nature, just as when we say ^^man 
is animal." 
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205. We have thus fitr been speaking of the classi- 
fications that are based upon those insepara- 
ble properties of obiects which are the most PropSrtfiT^ 

• T> J. 1. _j.» X *!>• only basil 

eonspicuons. j5iit such properties are not or ci ' 



always or the only ground ot classifications. 
In classifications, for the purposes of the Ifatural 
Sciences, a very different principle is often found the 
most conducive to the end in view. 

206. The classifications of the If atural Sciences or 
Natural Genera or Species, are for the most 

part based on properties which are not only tnni ckLfief 
mseparable, but also incapable of different ^'^' 
degrees of intensity — of a more and a less — thus " man 
is biped." We have no such expressions as "more 
biped," "less biped," &c. So it is also with such 
words as " quacmiped," " winged," " dogtoothed," 
" hoofed, " — ^and the words " mental," " material," 
" eternal,'' " infinite," &c. They have no comparatives. 
It is the same with the mathematical differentia, " tri- 
angular," " quadrilateral," " circular," " elliptical," 
"conical," &c. 

207. But besides this it is obvious that any mode 
or separable accident whatever, may be the Logical ciaMi- 
ground or principle of a mere transient ^^•^^"^ 
classification. Thus we may classify the inhabitants 
of a city into sick and well — ^those in a room as those 
that are sitting, and those that are standing, &c. The 
mode or accident which serves as differentia to these 
transient classifications must, however, be such that 
the terms denoting its presence and absence cannot be 
both predicated ot any one individual at the same mo* 
ment of time and in the same respect. 

208. It will follow from what nas been said, that if 
any individual contains the Differentia of indiTidiMb 
any species, it must be included in that spe- 3!,d?d"i2^sj^ 
cies ; and if either individual or species con- "^ 
tains the Essentia of an^ genus, it must be contained 
in that genus* The Differentia are essential to the 
epecies, and the PeculiaritieB to the indiyidual. The 
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Secnliarities also are the differentia of the indivi- 
ual. 

209. Hence every assertion we make by the neces- 
saiy laws of thought or of affinnatipn, makes a classifi. 

cation. It refers the subject to a class whose 
(^wu^ their essentia or dinerentia, as we may regard the 

class, a genus, or a species, is denoted by the 
predicate. We say that ^^ this man is a farmer ; '' we 
refer him to the class of farmers. We say ^^ the snow 
is falUng ; " we refer it to a class of things whoso dif- 
ferentia or essentia is denoted by the state expressed 
by the predicate " falling.'' We say ** God is good ; ^ 
we refer Him to the class of objects which are charac- 
terized by the attribute or property of goodness. W^ 
say " the wicked will be punisned ; '' we refer them to 
a class, whose only point or property in common it 
may be, is the doom that is aeclared by the predi- 
cate to await them ; and yet this point or properly is 
made, pro hoc mccj iiie ground or basis of a classifi- 
cation. 

210. But by the very nature of the case we cannot 
make an assertion without referring the subject of 

which we speak to a class ; and everjr time we 
me^'Uafie^ spcak of it iu a different connection, to a 
"**'*'* new class- — the differentia of which is ex- 

pressed by the predicate we use. If we call a man, 
We or a cowaKl, honest or a knave, wise or ign<»«nt; 
good or bad, polite or rude ; — ^if we say of him, he is 
standing or walking, sitting or sleeping, all these classes 
are called up before the mind, and every new assertion 
concerning anv subject of which we are speaking, like a 
fresh torn of tne kaleidescope, groups ana classifies all 
things anew. And upon this classification depends 
alike the cogency of an argument, the merriment of 
. ^ . humor, and the keen relish of wit. Even a 
di^row^cSJdfi' jest is but a ludicrous classification. A sar- 
**'^* casm does no more than to class one vath per- 

sons and things that are contemptible, and a bad name, 
a disgraceful epithet, a convictioii of wrong, brings 
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upon one only the differentia of the species to which 
he is thus referred. 

SECTION IV. 

Of the AdequcLcy of Propositions, 

211. Let ns now consider some of the principles 
and laws of predication with reference to the adequacy 
of Propositions, as expressions of die judgments which 
they represent 

dl3« A Proposition for the purposes of Logic should 
be like the testimony given under the Com- AdeaMcj «c 
mon Law oath in civil suits, " the truths the p^w^mmm. 
whole truihj tmd nothing iiU the truthJ^ 

(1.) Of any object or class of objects, its NtmeiadDe- 
name and its deiimtion . may of course be eated. 
predicated. 

(2.) Synonymous terms may also always be predi- 
cated of each other. But any two or more symmywMi 
names, which are not mere individual names, '^^"'^ 
and which may be predicated of the same object of 
thought, must denote Alternate Conceptions of that 
ol^ect, and are not likely to be predicable of each 
other. 

(3.) Of any general term, that is, a term denoting a 
^nus, we may predicate any term denoting oftiOmm. 
we essentia oi the genus, or any one of the essentia in 
an abstract term, or by a connotative adjective. 

(4.) Of the Species we may in the same way predi- 
cate not only the Essentia of any higher and Ea^entia of 
comprehending genus, but also its own Dif- 8«*«~- 
ferentia. 

f5.) Of any individual we may also in the like way 
preaicate the Essentia of any genus in which or the buM. 
It is included, the differentia of the species ^*^* 
to which it belong, and the peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual (imBe parabYe accidents). 

(6.) Whatev^ may be preoicated of each individual 
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Of in^yuait in a class, may be predicated of the class 
"*^ ' as a whole. Thus if each individual man 
has two feet, then " man is a two-footed order of 
beings." 

213. Besides the above there are always properties 
Accidental Pro- whlch aTC uot regarded as either Essentia or 
pjrtws predi- j)ig*g,.^jj|^}a^ ^ ^qH g^g separable accidents 

which constitute the various modes or conditions of 
being, th^t may be predicated of any subject when- 
ever we have any sufficient reason to affirm them of it. 

214. If the subject denotes any real or possible 
Predicates of thinfi^, thcu the Predicate may be a positive 

real and posu* . " j j ^ j. a.\. a. • 

biesubjecrs. term and denotes some property that is pre- 
dicated of it. For if it be a possible or a real thing, we 
can say " it is possible," " it is real." But if it 1^ an 
impossible thing its predicate must be a negative term, 
since no property or mode can exist without its sub- 
stance ; thus if the conception denoted by the subject 
A be an impossibility, we can say that ^' it is impossi- 
sible." 

215. Whenever a given predicate is to be used 
AJternatecon that Alternate Conception of the subiect 

ceptioDfl as sub- iijv j -L'tr x«x"l. x\. 

jecu. should be used, which represents it by the 

matter on account of which it is contained in the genus 
denoted by the Predicate. 

216. Alternate Conceptions represent the same ob- 
ject by different matter. But the subject is included 
in the sphere of the Predicate, only because it has the 
properties which constitute the Essentia of the genus 
Eramptos. dcnotcd by the Predicate. Thus, Washing- 
ton 08 General commanded the American Army ; gave 
Commissions to the Officers in the Army and Navy, &c. 
But as President he presided over his Cabinet, nomi- 
nated Civil Officers, sent Messages to Congress, pos- 
sessed the Veto Power. But it would be logically 
faulty to say, " the American Commander ate his 
breakfast," for instance ; for as Commander he did not 
eat, but it was simply as George Washington that he 
ate. So it should not be said oi an act in iiis military 
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command, — ^the President did it ; for as President he 
did not do it, but only as Commander did he do it 
Kor should we say George Washington vetoed this 
bill, for not as George Washington but as President 
Washington did he possess the veto power, or exer- 
cise it. 

217. Words denoting titles and ranks are however 
but Alternate Conceptions of the individu^ TiOm. 
to whom thej are given, and custom has so far not only 
sanctioned, but re<^uired the use of a man's title even 
when we are speakmg of his personal acts and proper- 
ties, that a disregard of the usage would be regutied 
as discourteous if not as intended for an insidt. 

218. The subject of any proposition should always 
be so comprehensive as to include all the . comprehen 
individuals to which the predicate used in SISS? "^ "** 
the proposition is applicable. 

219. This condition is often violated for rhetorical 
purposes ; nor does its violation necessarily Rhetorical 
mvolve an error in Ihe conclusion, though it ^*«»«««»«. 
renders us liable to fall into one. Thus we say " the 
Papists hold to the supremacy of the Pope," wnich is 
correct But if we say "the Papists believe in the 
Divinity of Christ," we say what is indeed true ; but 
as other Christians believe in that do^a also, our sub- 
ject is of too narrow a comprehension, and suggests 
the inference that a belief in the Divinity of Christ is 
one of the differentia of the Papists. Although there- 
fore there may be cases in which the violation of this 
rule does no harm, yet imless there is something in the 
context or in the circumstances imder which me rule 
is violated to guard against the error, the rule must be 
strictly adhered to, or our proposition does not state 
" the whole truth." * 

* I haye before me a case in point. In an infidel anthor, whom I need 
not name, there ia an accumnlation of statements designed to show that the 
Sofiptmes, as we now haoe CAem, cannot be relied npon as inspired. He saya 
cf tiie Scrqytares (his sal^ect), '* the oldest m an n sc ri pt does not reach back 
to within centimes of the Qri|^ which the Scriptures daim for thema^lYes. 

3* 



*«s. 
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220. When the Predicate lis a general term and hot 
a mere connotative of some accident of the subject, the 



p rtiei of ®cc^^^^*8 of the subject are not included bj 
tte'^.eet in- mcaus of the propositioH in the matter of tihe 
»^e of tho Predicate. Tnus when we say, " the rich 

are anxious,'' we take no notice of the color, 
size, or any other accident of the persons included in 
the word " rich." K we say ** John is sick,'* this im- 
^^ plies nothing concerning his accidents, and 
ci^nu of t^ no connection of the Predicate widi them; 
ciudSd in the the Predicate is affirmed of t^hat is essential 
gment. ^ ^^ subjcct OS 9uch aud uot of any of its 
accidents — that is, what is essential to it as a dubject, 
and not what is necessary to its reality.* 
-^ ^21. But whatever term is predicable at all of either 
individual species or genus, must be predicable of the 

individual or individuals (if the subject be 
mint ?Ddude either a specific or ireneric term), as contain- 
matter of the mg lu their couceptiou whatever is necessary 
subject ^ iheix existence as individuals, species, or 
genus as the case may be. 

222. Thus if we say ^^This mountain has existed since 
the creation of the world," we are understood to say 
not merely that the matter of which it is c6mposed has 
existed so long, but that that matter has existed not 

It is written in a letter entirely difi^rent, now divided into wofda, vunonndM 
by points indicative of the meampg and ponetoation of words, divided, up 
into chi^teiB and verses, and the mannscripts abounding in varioos iea£nga| 
interpretations, omisdons, and corruptions.'' But the author does not state, 
and the unlearned reader does not know, that {veciselj the same thing 
could be predicated of tiie text of Herodotus, T&uoydides, Livy, Taoitos^ 
and in fact of eveiy ancient author, and yet no one ever doubted tiM 
genuineness of the works which are received under those names on that 
account. If he had made his subject as ocnnprehensive as the Predicate 
would allow, and included these works with the Scriptures in his Propo8i«' 
tioD, it would have destroyed the effect which he designed to produce. 

* The scholastic writers esqnessed this distinction by the use of the abla- 
tive pronoun qua. The sulgect qua snbject^-this eiqpression is also used to 
liiafcingqiiili between the different predicates which any o1^)ect of tibought 
may have when represented by its Altenate conceptions. Ilius Washingt(m 
qua President possessed the Veto Power, qua Commander-in-Chief gavf 
Commissions to the Officers of the Anny and Navy. 
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only as motmtain [die species], but also as tkis indi* 
vidual moantain with its inseparable accidents. So 
when we isay " men are immortal," we mean not only 
that what is essential to humanity, but also whatever is 
distinctive of each individual as an inseparable acci- 
dent is included in the immortality ; so that men w91 
exist there individually, distinct and distinguished by 
the same inseparable accidents of personality as 
here. 

228. For rhetorical purposes this rule also is often 
violated. In all those figures of speech called RheMcaiTit. 
Metaphor, Trope, &c., th^e rules of Logic '■***^ 
are departed from for rhetorical purposes. It becomes 
necessary therefore to consider in all cases whether tlie 
word used is the real subject, or merely some figure 
of speech used in its stead. 

SECTION V. 

Gf the Qucmtity qf PropoeiUone, 

224 The scope of llie judgment is not important to 
its deductive force or position in a syllogism, since 
whether it includes muoh or little in a numerical esti- 
mate it goes in for what it is. 

225. But the Logical Quantity is of the utmost 
importance, since that indicates its relative importaBwor 
amount and determines the laws of predica- %nu.'^^ 
tion and deduction. 

226. Logical Quantity in its broadest sense is of 
three varieties, — (1) comprehensive ; (2) in- .Th»e piintB; 
tenmve ; and (3 ) protensive. Qiuntity. 

(1.) Gomprenensive, or Extensive Quantity, is the 
eomprehensiveness of the sphere of the con- ^^^comi»eiiHi- 
ception. "^* 

(2.) Intensive Quantity is measured by the amount 
of matter in the conception. lamdm, 

(3.) But we have a&o a Protensive Quantity brought 
in by the consideration that the &cts included proteuit^ 
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in the ephere of any conception arc not always actual 
j&cts at the same moment of time. If we say ^^ all men 
are mortal," we mean to include in our category not 
only all men now living^ but all who have lived in time 
past or will live in time to come — all beings that are 
men. But a predicate may be ascribed to a subject at 
one time, or as true of it at some times, which could 
not be ascribed to it with truth at others. 

After having thus named this variety of Quantity, 
we shall leave it out of consideration for the present, 
and proceed to consider Comprehensive or Extensive 
Quantity in reference to iud^ments. 

227. In reference to tne ooject now before us Inten- 
intennveQuan. sivc Quautity is imimportaut in itselfl and is 
bfthecompre- alwavs detcrmmed by the Comprehensive 

quantity being always m the mverse ratio 
«J^d M a*b2- to it. The rrotensive quantity is assumed 
*"'®' to be absolute ; that is, to include all time — 

and the same as if it were expressed by the word 
" always" as " All A is always B ;" " Men are always 
mortal." 

228. There are three dimensions of Comprehensive 
Three Dimen- Quantity, accordiuff as the subiect of a ludir- 

■ions of Com- ^ , ''t. /i\ -j-'j*^! /o\ '^i 

prehensive mcut may bc ; — (1) an individual ; (2) several 
ttuanuty. individuals consiaered as a part of a class, 
not denoted by any term which constitutes them a 
species within that class ; or (3) several individuals con- 
sidered as constituting a class, species, or genus. 

229. The first class are called Individual ludg- 
ments ; the second JPciridcidar jxidgments; and the 
third are called Universal, 

230. It is obvious that on these principles of divi- 
sion, and in reference to Quantity, mere can be but 
three Species ; for a judgment must be either of ane^ 
of somej or of aU. u we say that, " some" may in- 
clude many or only a few ; nearly all or only two ; wo 
do not thereby constitute a Logical whole. 
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SECTION VL 

Of the Quality ofJudgnu>nt8. 

231. The Copula of a Judgment may be either 
(1) affirmative, or (2) negative; that is, we .Time Quaii. 
may8ayA(w)B,orA(wnoOB. The first SSL"' '''^*- 
A is B, includes A in the sphere of B, and is an Affirmor 
tive judgment ; the second A is not B, excludes A from 
the sphere of B, and is a IfegaUve judgment. But B 
and not-B are antithetic terms. They denote spheres 
which are the complements of each other. Hence if 
A is not in the sphere of B, it is in the sphere of non-B ; 
and we ma^ say that A is non-B. This is called (3) an 
Indejmite judgment. Hence three varieties in refer- 
ence to Qualily — ^Ist, includes the subject in the sphere 
of the Predicate ; 2d, excludes the subject from Uie 
sphere of the Predicate ; the 3d, includes the subject 
in the Negative sphere connoted by the Predicate of 
the Affirmative. 

It is obvious that in reference to Quality there 
can be no other species of judgments than these 
three. 

SECTION vn. 
Cf the Modality of Jvdgmente. 

232. In reference to the certainty of the Judgment, 
we may have three kinds of judgments ; — Th^e Mode« 
Problematical^ Assertive, and Neoessa/ry, or o^**ropo8iiiom 
Apodictical, This is called the Modality of Judg 
ments. 

(1.) The Differentia of the Problematical is that 
they merely affirm that the subject raay be probiemaucai. 
in the category of the Predicate, or the possibility of 
the Proposition being true. 

(2.) The second is called Assertive ; — ^they affirm 
the truth of the judgment as a matter of fact Aweitiv* 
and reality. 
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(3.) The third are called Nboessaby or Apodiohoal ; 
Naetnarr. they afSrm that the truth could not be other- 
wise — ^as when we say " two and two make four." 



Categoric 



Individual 



SECTION VUL 

Of the Four Ca/rdinal 'Propoaiiions. 

233. Combining Quantity, Quality, and Modality, 
T^rafarMTen we have the following table of Categono 
jadffiMBti. Judgments. 

I Problematic. 
Assertive. 
Apodictic. 
I Problematic 
Assertive. 
Apodictic. 
I Problematic 
Assertive. 
Apodictic. 
Problematic. 
Affirmative -J Assertive. 

Apodictic. 
Problematic 
Negative -{ Assertive. 

Apodictic 

!' Problematic 
Assertive. 
Apodictic 
{Problematic. 
Assertive. 
Apodictic. 
{Problematic 
Assertive. 
Apodictic 
{Problematic 
Assertive. 
Apodictic 



Particular 



Universal 
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234. Bat as Problematical judgments never enter 
as Premises into any Argument merely as Problema- 
tical, we may omit them from any farther consideration 
at present 

235. Again the difference between the Assertive 
and the Apodictic or.Kecessary has no effect 

.I*" 1 ..« i!»jjA» The three Mo- 

upon the general principles of deduction, dabredueedta 
If a Proposition be true, that is all that is "** 
required, Ae modaUtv of its truth being wholly unim- 
portant We may take the Assertive therefore for all 
our purposes, neglecting the difference between that 
and the jt^ecessary. 

236. But again, the Negative and the Indefinite 
subHspecies are the same so far as all the -,^^,^ 
laws and purposes of deduction are con- utiesndoMdto 
cemed. iW since the Positive and the *^**' 
Negative Spheres are complements of each other, to 
exaude from the Positive (which is the differentia of 
the Negative) is the same as the indtman in the 
Negative sphere (which is the differentia of the Inde- 
finite). 

237. Again in respect to Quantity the Individual 
and the Universal are alike, in that the sub- 
ject (in which alone is found the differentia j|^<<~ ^ 
of Quantity) is in both of them a logical *"*^ 
whole. Whether an individual or a class, it is imma- 
terial for all the purposes of deduction, so long as it is 
a logical whole. Hence we consider Individual judg- 
ments the same as Universal for all the purposes of 
deduction. 

238. But a Universal Judgment may be either 
Negative or Affirmative, and so likewise 



Qaantitf end 



may a Particular judgment. We have only auemy com 



bined. 



four cardinal judgments which we need con- 
sider. These are Universal AFFrnMAirvB, Universal 
Nbgattvi^ Pabteculas Affirmative, and Particular 
NEGATrvE. lliese may be considered the four cardinal 
Propositions in Logical Quanti^. 

239. As tbese occur so often, writers on Logic have 
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generally designated them by the first four vowels of 
me Alphabet. Thus 

XJ. A. All A is B, is represented by A 

U. N. No A is B « " " E 

P. A. Some A is Bis " "I 

P.N. SomeAisnotBis " "O 

These are all Categorical, aU Assertive, and differ only 
in Quantity and Quality. 

SECTION DC 

Of the Distribution of Terms . 

240. When a term is taken into the scope of a 
judgment as a logical whole, it is said to be distrilnded 
m me judgment ; but if it does not enter in as a 
logical whole, it is said to be undistributed in the 
judgment. 

241. It is immaterial whether the part of the whole 
undMtributed be a large or small part, " many " or " few ; '' 

^" ^^' and these words therefore indicate an ucndis- 
tributed term as well as " some." 

242. So also we may say " some," when we mean 
" some at least and possibly all ; " or when we mean 
" some but not the whole." But the undistributed 
term as such indicates nothing of the kind, and if any 
such modification of the term is intended, llie Proposi- 
tion expressing it becomes a compound one [either 
copulative or discretive], expressing two judgments 
in fact and not one merely. 

243. The conception represented by an undis- 
tributed term is not a logical whole, and the term itself 

Not Logical must necessarily be a general one. But if 
Whole*. ii^Q term denotes a part of the whole, con- 

ceived as a specieSj it is no longer undistributed ; for 
the part conceived as a species becomes by the very 
feet of its being so conceived a logical whole. 

244. Hence the word "^(?m^," though generally 
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used to denote an undistributed term in the subject, 
is not an infallible indication that the term is undis- 
tributed. Thus in the illustration given by Mitakeofthe 
Sir William Hamilton, " some stars are all «»«»«f"««»»" 
planets " (all the planets are stars). But one must have 
a conception of those stars as a class, which are planets, 
and as aiatinguiaAed hy the differenUa of planets, or he 
could not saj that they were all the 'planets that there 
are among the stars. If therefore there ever was, or 
ever should be such a Proposition, except when got up 
for the purpose of seeing what one can do, the subject 
must be regarded as distributed, notwithstanding the 
usual signs of an undistributed term. 

245. There are three ways of ascertaining whether 
a term is distributed or used distributively jiwee . wayi 
m any proposition or not. — (1) ^j the nature of temu. 
of the term; (2) by a modal sign; and (3) by its 
position. 

446. A term is distributed by its nature when it is 
used to denote any individual obiect, such Br the nature 

J y o of the term. 

as proper names oi persons, places, (&c. 

jCerms are distributed by signs in three By ngng. 
ways. 

247. (1.) The particles " the;' " this;' " that;' by 
pointing out a particular individual in a class, »r^^» .'^^ ., 
of which the predicate is affirmed, make the ■"* "****•" 
term distributed ; since the force of these particles is to 
include only the one of the individuals comprehended 
within the genus thus pointed out in the scope of the 
judgment. 

^ 248. (2.) Such words as " all;' " every;' &c., dis- 
tribute the terms ; in fact they are the most ..^y,» ..^^^ 
usual signs of a distributed term used in the ^" *** 
subject of a Proposition. 

249. " All " of course clearly and expressly includes 
all of the individuals included in any genus within the 
scope of the judgment. 

250. As "afl," so also ^^ every" indicates a dis- 
tributed term, since it necessarily includes all the indi* 
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yiduals of the logical whole within the scope of the 

Difference De. j^^^®°*- -^^ 1* indeed Bometimes a col' 
tjjen^^M," lechve rather than a distr^mtvoe sign. Thus 
^' if we say '^ all these trees make a fine shade," 
it is most likely that we mean to take ^^ trees " as a 
collective term rather than as a general term ; thitt we 
have predicated of them taken together as a coUeetiye 
whole, what conld not be predicated of each of thetn 
individually. This difference is nnimportant to the 
purposes now before ns, but it will be seen by and by 
that it lies at the bottom of a most serious fallacy. 

251. (8.) Two pronouns, as " he who," and " they 
Two Pfooouni that," are clearly indicative of a distributed 
8&t* * subject, B& ^' he wh/O transgresses the law 
commits a sin,"-— " t(?A<> so transgresses the law com* 
mits sin ; " these forms of Propositions clearly include 
the whole class denoted by tne specific term, whose 
differentia is given in the words ^^transgresses the 
law," in the scope of the judgment. 

252. (4.) Again, we have another class of signs, 
which, although they do not cause the general term to 
be included as a whole in the scope of the judgment, 
constitute it what is called a distributed term, lliese 

.. Eaeh" and tcrms are such as " eooA," " cmy ; " for while 
••Anjr," \yj^ their force they apply the predicate of 

the proposition to one individual of a class only, and 
sometimes in such a way as that it can be appued to 
one only at the same time, yet they imply that before 
any actual predication it is applicable to them all and 
every one of them taken individually, although it may 
cease to be so the moment it has been preaicated of 
one. Thus if we say of a young lady, ^^ any man 
would marry her ; " — " mem " must be taken as a dis* 
tributed term, though it is not supposed that more than 
one man will actually marry her. 

253. (5.) The indefinite article ^^ d^" also sometimes 
TIM Indefinite distributes the subject in the same way, thus 

" ■•" " a poison destroys life ; " that is, " any poi- 

son," or " all poisons destroy life." 
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264. In all Negatiye PropositionB the Predicate is 




BUbject from the sph^i 
They do not merely partly exclude it, they may exclude 
merely a part of the subject, but they must exclude the 
subject whether as a whole or as a part from the whole 
of tne Predicate, " No vice is commendable." If now 
among all the thin^ that are commendable one vice 
can be found, the Proposition is not true. Hence it 
distributes the Indicate or speaks of it as a whole. 
Or if we say " some men are not brave," which is a 
Proposition in O, the same is found to be the case 
with the Predicate. We here mean that among all 
the things that are "brave," the "some men,'°are 
not included. 

255. But the Affirmatives do not necessarily dis- 
tribute the Predicate. If I say that A is B, ^^ . 
all that is affirmed thereby is that A is in B, ^ p£*^^ 
or A is some part of B. A is included in * ^ 
the sphere of B. But B may include much besides A. 
" Men «^ mortal ; " but men are not the only things 
that are mortal. The sphere of "??w>rtoi" is not coin- 
cident and identical with tiiat of " man," — ^it is much 
more comprehensive. Hence in A we do not speak 

* Sir WiUxam Hamflton in his new method of Notation, inmsts that tfaero 
maj be Negatire Judgments with nndistribnted Piedksates. 

Bnt bendes tiie proof given in the text of the position tiieve taken, w6 
may say fnrther that his doctrine diiectiy contradicts tiie old axiom, ** it is 
impofloMe for a thing to be and not to be at the same time." For suppose 
S is not P and P not taken as a whole, the sphere of P as of any teim is 
detennined by its matter ; and the subject S is included in it if it possesses 
the matter of P and excluded from it it it does not. Now suppose that S 
has not the matter of that part of P which we take into the scope of our 
judgment, when we say S is not P, and the judgment S is not P is true. 
But suppose it has the matter of tiie part of P, not taken into the soope of 
the Negative judgment, and then we have Sis P; — 

that is, S is not P, 
SisP, 
andPisP, 
and P is not P. 
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of the predicate as a whole. The predicate is undis- 
tributed. 

256. For the same reason we do not speak of the 
Predicate as a whole in L ^^ Some men are black ; " 
we do not speak of '^ black things " as an entire class, 
comprehending no more than the ^'some men" ^f 
whom we were speaking. 

257. Hence the following Boles for the Distribntion 
Ruiei. of Terms by position. 

1. All imiversal Propositions distribute the Suhjed. 

2. All negative Propositions distribute the Predi- 
cate. 

Or more definitely : 

A distributes the subject. 

E ^' both the subject and predicate. 

I . " neither. 

O " the predicate only. 

258. Various devices nave been resorted to, to repre- 
iiiiutnitioni. scut by some diagram these various Judg- 
ments or Propositions. Many of them are ingenious 
and useful, but all are liable to misapprehension, aris- 
ing from the nature of the case and the diflSiCulty of 
representing any mere conception by actual forms. 

The following is perhaps as good as any that can 
be given. It is substantially Euler's : — 

A. — ^AU S is P, in which case 
one circle S is included wholly in 
the other as P, but does not oc- 
cupy the whole of its sphere. 

E. — "No S is P, in which case x— ^ 
one circle S is wholly excluded TSJ 
from the whole of the other P. — 

L — Some S is P, in which case 
we have two incomplete circles 
S and P, cutting each other so 
as to have a part x common to 
both. 
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O. — Some S is not P, in which 
we have an incomplete circle, S /^"ft^f^p^ 
not included in any part of the v^ vL/ 
complete circle P. 

259. One difficulty attending the above diagrams 
is, that ihey represent in A and I the sub- d^-^t «r 
ject as constituting a dednite part of the "^ '^^ 
Pi'edicate, or occupying an ascertained portion of its 
sphere, whereas the judgment does not so represent 
the spheres. 

260. It will be noticed that in A when the sphere 
of S becomes so large as to fill up and occupy The predfeate 
the whole of P, the Predicate has become dLtiibated. ^~ 
distributed and is taken as a whole. The spheres are 
then coincident and identical. 

SECTION X 

Of Immediate Inference. 

The four Judgments expressed by the Proposi- 
tions A, £, I and O, which we have just examined, 
have certain relations to each other which it is impor- 
tant to examine. 

261. Such is the relation of jud^ents to each 
other, that no judgment can be true without Eveiy judc- 
implying the truth of some other judgment, SSier.*"**"** 
either in the same or in the opposite Quality. 

262. These jud^ents which are thus inferred from 
others, as from All A is B, we infer that immediate m- 
some A is B, and that " some A is not B " <•'«»<«• 

is not true, are called by Kant " Syllogisms of the Un- 
derstanding." I shall prefer, however, to adopt the 
more English name of iTrvraediate Inference, 

263. I call it " immediate " because the inference 
or conclusion is drawn without the interven- why •© caned, 
tion of that medium or middle term, which is always 
necessary in the complete Syllogism, as will be seen 
hereafter. 
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264. By Immediate Inferences tlien I mean all those 
inferences or conclnsions that can be drawn from any 
Proposition without the intervention of any other matter 
or term than was given in the Proposition itself. And 
as it will be the most convenient to point out these 
Inferences as we examine the Opposition, Permutation, 
and Conversion of Propositions (since it is by these 
means that the Inference is made), I will keep them 
in mind as a subordinate object while discussing these 
topics. 

I. Of the OpposmoN of Judgments. 

265. (1.) A and E being Universals, I and O are 
suteitem. callcd iu reference to A and E their SvbcUr 
terns. I bein^ subaltern to A and O to £. 

(2.) A and E in relation to each other are Con- 

CoDtmriet. t/rCl/n£S* 

8ub.contnriet. (3.) I and O are SulnxmUrariea. 

266. (4.) E and I as likewise A and O are Contror 
ckmtndietoriM. aictories to cach other. 

267. If now a Universal be true its SuiaUem must 
be true also. If All A is B, Some A is B, is true as an 
iDfi»f«nee from Immediate Inference, and if the Subaltern 
Sttbaitenu. jj^ ^j^q jJjq Uuiversal as a Problematical 

Judgment is true also, as an Immediate Inference ; that 
is, If Some A is B, all A may be B. 

268. Of the Contraries only one can be true in the 
FiomcootnriM. samo matter, though both may be false. 
Hence If A is true £ is false as an Immediate Infer- 
ence, and vice versa: that is, Ko A is B, then All 
A is B is untrue. 

269. Of Contradictories both cannot be true or false 
From Contra, in the samc matter. Hence If E is false I 

dictonea. jn^g^ be truc, and vice versa. If A be false 
O must be true, and if I be false E must be true, and 
if O be false A must be true as Immediate Infe^ 
ence. 
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270. The Sub-contraries may both be true in the 
same matter. If some A is B, some A is sob-eMtruiM 

. xi " 1 i_ X cannoC both ba 

not B, may also be true. JUte. 

271. But the Sub-contraries cannot both be fSsiIse in 
the same matter. 

272. We may represent the rela- ^ contraries E 
tion of these four Judgments by the 'i^% ^ %^ 
following diagram, in which it will ^ t \^ | g 
appear mat the sub-contrary of any !| | ^^^ %• § 1^ 
subaltern is the contradictory of its , «,v ^^i-.j'^ e\ 
Universal ; and if therefore two con- 
tradictories cannot, be false at the same time, then 
a fortiori the two sub-contraries cannot. 

273. The subject in each of the sub-contraries is 
tmdistributed, and the more nearly it ap- RattoofQaa. 
proaches to the Universal in one quality m '*''• 

any case, so much the more, nearly does it approach it 
in the other. Thus the more nearly Some A is B is to 
All A is B, so the more nearly is Some A is not B to 
KoAisB. 

n. Of CoNTKA-PosmoN ob Febmutatiok op Qualtty. 

274. The same judgment may be stated in either 
quality. Affirmative or Negative as we choose, by 
means of Negative terms and copulas. 

275. In reference to this fact we will call the first 
form in which a judgment is stated, or rather that form 
which states the judgment in the Proposition of the 



same quality as the judgment itself, the JEk- 

posita ,• and that form of the Proposition SStS^oi 

which states it in the other quality, tne Con- **•"""*■'***■• 



trchposita ; and the change itselt we call Controrposi- 
tion or JPerm/utoition. 

276. Thus let us suppose in the first place that we 
have the Negative Proposition " A is not jB," lUurtmUon. 
or " No A is B." In this case we have simply ex- 
cluded A from the sphere of B, and thus denied of it 
the matter of the conception B. But since the Negative 
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of B or non-B is the complementary sphere of B, what- 
ever is not in B is in non-B, and consequently whatever 
has not the Essentia of B must have that (if there is 
any) of non-B, Hence " A is not B " is equivalent 
to " A is non-B^" — " non-B " being a Ne^tive term ; 
But A is non-B is an Affirmative Proposition with a 
Negative Predicate, or the Indefinite. 

277. Hence fix>m a Negative Exposita with an 
Affirmative Predicate we may always permute into 
Contra-posita, by substituting for the Positive Predi- 
cate its JPrivative or Negative, and dropping the Nega- 
tive from the Copula. Inus " if man is not wise," he is 
" -unwise ; " if he is " not free " he is a " slave." 

278. But if the Predicate is a Negative or a Priva- 
NejgtiTe or tivc tcrm iu the Exposita, we have to substi- 

^nvative fe- ^^^ ^^^ .^ .^ Affirmative, and drop the 

Negative from the Copula also. Thus we may say that 
" Centaurs are not impossible," then " Centaurs are 
possible." 

279. The same holds true of the subject when the 
Predicate denotes a reality and not a possible only. 

When true of ^^ ^^7 substitutc for the subiect its anti- 
thosutuect. thetic in the opposite Quality by dropping 
the negative from the copula, always remembering that 
the term substituted is an undistributed term. 

280. But since no property or mode can exist or be 
real without its substance, the Predicate may denote a 
property which has no existence. In that case there 
can be no Contra-posita by means of the negative sub- 
ject ; thus if one should say " horses are not Centaurs," 
we could not therefore say " some not-horses are Cen- 
taurs," for this would imply the reality of " Centaurs." 

281. But if the Preaicate be a reality at all we 
may always say, if A is not B some non-A is B. 

Let " holy " be the Predicate and " man " the Sub- 
lUiutraUoD. jcct, " uo mau is holy," or in the other form 
" all men are not holy." 

K now we connect the negative with the subject 
^^ no-man," this is no longer the same term taken in a 
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difiSsi^nt sense, but it is a totally distinct term. It in- 
cludes nothing that was included in the first term 
*' fTMWt," and precisely all that was not included in it. 
It includes whatever is not " ipan." Of these things 
manifestly not all are holy, although if there be such 
a thing as holiness, and if it do not belong to man, it 
must belong to something that is not man. Hence we 
may say " some not-man is holy." 

283. If, however, we connect the negative with 
** holy," and say " All men are not-holy or tmholy," 
the term r^reseuts an entirely different comition from 
the term " noly." But the new term must be regarded 
as undistributed, for we do not mean to say that man 
is all that is "not holy," or that whatever is "not 
holy " is " man." And vet if our first Proposition is 
true " some thing not holy " is " man." 

283. In the use of intelligible sl^s we may use 
the Privative instead of the Negative m the pHvaUve used 
Predicate, since the nature ot the subject ^einW^fS" 
limits the range of the thought or judg- *^^^- 
ment to the proximate genus. Thus for " man is not 
holy," we may substitute the privative Predicate, and 
say "man is -w^holy;" the subject "man" limiting 
the scope of the judgment to the proximate genus to 
which the capacity for holiness is an essentia, and also 
a differentia m the next higher subaltern genus. 

284. But when we change the Quality by changing 
the subject we may not use the Privative, ButnotintiiB 
since there can be no a priori necessity that subject. 
the Predicate should be predicable of some one indi- 
vidual in the proximate genus to the subject, or in 
any genus below the summum or absolute whole of 
realities. 

285. K the Exposita be Affirmative we change the 
quality by means of two negatives — two pcrmuutioB 
negatives in English making an affirmative, of Affinn*t*^ei. 

286. This change of the quality of Affibrmatives by 
means of two negatives may be effected in three 
ways. 

4 
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(1.) With two negative copulas, as " there is no A 
irto«M. that is not B," consequently All A is B. 

Thus " there is no man without [that has no{\ sin/' or 
" all men are sinners/' 

(2.) The second form is with a negative copula and 
sdcMe. a negative Predicate. " All A is not non-B," 
or " No A is non-B ; " as " No earthly creature is im- 
mortal." 

287. In this case the whole of the subject is ex- 
cluded from the Negative sphere, and must therefore 

prinitivc for l>© included in the Positive which connotes 
Negauve sphere, ^q Negative. A Privativc term will answer 
just as well as the Negative, since the subject always 
confines the judgment to objects included within its 
own sphere, which becomes for this purpose a proxi- 
mate ^enus, of which the Positive Predicate and its 
Privative are the coordinate parts. 

(3.) By a negative copula and a negative subject 
sdcaM. used distributively, we have I by contra- 

position. As " No one who has not enough is rich." 
Here " one who has not enough," or " all who have 
nx>t enough," is a negative term, and the judgment im- 
plies that " some [perhaps all] who have enough are 
rich" (see 277). 

288. This form however states something more than 
I, since it would never appear from the fact that 
" some who have enough are rich," that " no one who 
has not enough is rich." 

289. The course of this investigation shows that 
we may always have from any Exposita its contra-posita 
by Immediate Inference. 

in. Of the Conversion of Pkoposhions. 

290. By the Conversion of Propositions we change 
convenion. thc relative place of Subject and Predicate, 
as from A is B to B is A. 

291. In the Conversion of Propositions, the first form 
ExpoBita and wc Call Moposita. and the second the Con- 

verse. 
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292. The fundamental canon which governs the 
Conversion of Propositions is this : Fundamental canon. 

No term tnay he distributed in the Converse which 
vxxs not distributed in, the JEkposita. 

293. As E and I are alike in reference to the distri- 
bution of their terms, one distributing both coove»i««nf 
and the other distributing neither — their ^•^^ 
conversion takes place in vie same way ; that is, sim- 
ply, No A is B, therefore No B is A. Some A is B, 
therefore Some B is A. 

JSopositaj No quadrupeds have wings, therefore 
Converse^ No winged animals are quadrupeds. 
JEaoposita^ Some Poets are Americans, therefore 
Converse^ Some Americans are Poets. 

294. This is called Simple Conversion^ and hence 
the Bule, when both Subject and Predicate ginjpi. con. 
are distributed, and when neither are dis- ^•'■»*»- 
tributed the Proposition may be converted simply. 

295. But in A the Subject and not the Preoicate is 
distributed. Hence we cannot convert sim- cooFemonbj 
ply if we say, " all American citizens are J^****"' 
Iree," we cannot say that therefore " all freemen are 
American citizens." We must limit the subject and 
say, therefore " some freemen are American citi- 



zens." 



296. This is called con/version hy limitation or per 
iwcidens. 

297. A, however, when stated by contra-position, 
may be converted simply. Thus All A is B, ^ ^y eontm- 
No A is non-B, therefore No non-B is A. K'*^Ye?S5 
K the whole of A is in the sphere of B, ^^' 
nothing which is not in B can a fortiori be in the 
sphere of A. 

298. O, cannot be converted except by first chang- 
ing its quality. This we may do by connect- cooTenioiiof 
inff the Negative with the Predicate by ^• 
which we permute it into I. And then of course it 
may be converted simplv. Thus " Some A is not B, 
therefore Some Not-B is A." 
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JEaopoHtay Some brave men are not soldiers, 
Canversej Some not-soldiers are brave men. 

299. Hence we may convert E and I simplj, A by 
limitation, or per acctaenSj or parHetilarh/y and O by 
permutation into I and then siinply. 

300. In consequence of the laws of Conversion we 
Immediate In. havo from any Exposita. its converse as an 

ftrencebyCoo- t j» ^ t ^ 

ynnkm. Immediate Inference. 



IV. Of the SuBSTTTunoN of Terms. 

301. In every categorical Affirmative Proposition we 
subBtituuonof may always substitute for the Predicate any 

Predicate* m.*' i-'^ij. 'j j '' 

Affirmauvea. term which cienotes a wider and compre- 
hending sphere and the Proposition will remain true, 
but it will cease to be the whole truth. In the same 
subititutionof way we may substitute for the subject any 
the Subject. iQYm which denotes a narrower and compre- 
hended sphere, and with the same effect upon the Propo- 
sition it will still be true, but not the whole truth that 
was contained in the Proposition before the change 
was made. Thus, if A B is " a negro," he is "a man," 
" an animal," " a created being," &c. Or if we say, 
" men are mortal," we may say " Caucasians are mor- 
tal," " Americans are mortal," " Yankees are mortal," 
" Bostonians are mortal," &c. 

302. By such change Propositions are said to be- 
come more general or more indefinite ; they are true 
but not the whole truth. 

303. In Negative Propositions, in consequence of 
snbstituuon of thc fact that the Predicate is distributed, we 

NegSS *° may substitute in the Predicate terms in the 
inverse order ; that is, for any comprehensive term we 
may substitute any one of its included spheres. Thus 
A B is not a man, therefore he is not a Negro. If 
Victoria is not a sovereign she is not Queen of Eng- 
land. 

304. But we may not substitute Predicates in the 
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inverse order in either case ; that is, not a narrower 
for a more comprehensiye in Affirmatives, Nomb»iitiitM 

y • /» in the inverw 

nor a more comprehensive for a narrower oider. 

in Negatives. This would be in either case asserting 

somel£ing more than the truth.^ 

305. By these substitutions new Propositions are 
made, the truth of which depends upon that imnod^ia. 
of the Propositions for whose terms the new itSSSL "'^ 
ones are introduced. Hence the new Propositions 
must be true (though inadequate), by Immediate In- 
ference. . 

SECTION XL 

Of Complex Propositions. 

306. A Categorical Propositicn is called simple 
when its two terms are expressed by single simoie and 
words. But When several words are re- SSiwS ^"^ 

?uired to express the cognition the term is called 
"Complex. 

307. It is evident that any substantive, or other 
word which is the name of a thing, a pro- Naeenitf tm 
perty, an action, or a series of actions, may <?<»"«»»«» ^iim. 
be a t^m, as " man," " whiteness," a " step," " walk- 
ing," " to err." And if any language were copious 
enough to afford a name for every possible conception 
which we might ever wish to express, as either the 
subject or the predicate in our judgments, we should 

* It maj be ireU to giTe a diagram SloBtnittiig the pnoeding paxa- 
gradb. 

Thus let S and P be any two circles or spheres. S indnded /^^\P 
in P-— tiiis represents the affirmatiye Proportion S is P. It is' f (Sjj 
manifest liiat any sphere oomprehending P must comprehend V j^-o / 
S also. Let S be Negro, P be Man, and we have *' Negroes 
are Men." But let a circle drawn around P denote " animal,'' so tiiat all 
men are animals^ tBen will it include S also, and we shall have ** Negroes 
areanimak." 

But in case of Had Negative Proportion the Snlject is ^^->. >^ 
not indnded in the Predicate, and we have two drcles S and \Sj ("Pj 
P, having no point in common. S is not P, oonseqaently S ^-^^ ^-^ 
oamiot be in aoj Baxrower sphere which is indnded in P, or any part of it 
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never need to use any other words to exj^ress onr 
meaning than these simple terms. But such is not the 
case and never can be the case with any human lan- 
guage. 

308. In most cases also when the predicate denotes 
a property which is not one of the differentia of a spe- 
cies, we wish to use in the subject not merely the spec&c 
term but also the term denoting the genus imder which 
the species is included. Thus if we say, ^^ Men who walk 
by faith place a light estimate upon the mere vanities 
01 worldly splendor," we give hrst in the subject the 
genus "men," and then the species "who walk by 
mith." It is obvious that we do not intend to aflinn 
the predicate of the whole genus denoted by the 
term " man," but only of one species of men, whose 
differentia is that they " walk by faith." 

309. A simple term, as "man," thus limited be- 
Modair comes a complex term ; and the words limit- 
ing or qualifying its meaning or its sphere, are called 

MODALS. 

310. Modals are either Exyplicative^ Differential^ 
Eocceptionaly Mcclnsi/oe^ Conditional or Protenm)e. 

311. .^plicaiive Modals are merely rhetoricaL 
Expiicauve*. They amplify the meaning of the term 
itself, as when we say " mortal man.^^ Since all men 
are mortal the adjective adds nothing either to the 
matter or the sphere of the conception for which the 
term " man " stands, however much it may add to the 
rhetorical effect of its utterance. 

312. Differential Modals limit the sphere of the 
DifferentiaL conceptiou denoted by the absolute or sim- 
ple term. In that case the term is really the species, 
as the Differential Modal furnishes the Differentia of 
the contained species. Thus " white men, " — here 
" men " is the simple tetai, " white " the modal ; and 
" white men," the complex term, is but a species of 
the genus *•* man " denoted by the differential " white." 

313. While Differential Modals indicate the part 
of the Proximate Genus, which is included in the scope 
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of the ladgment, we have another class of modals 
called Jcac^tionals, which indicate the part EzeeptioMii. 
which is not included in the scope of the judgment. 
As "all except the Apostles were scattered abroad.'* 
Instead of giving the differentia of that portion of the 
Proximate genus which is inchided in tne Predicate, 
it ^ves the differentia of the part which is not in- 
cluaed. Hence the Differential and the Exceptional 
modals are in a sense counterparts and complements 
of each other. 

314. The Exclusive Modals are those which show 
that the predicate can have no other subject Exeiunve; 
than that of which it is predicated in the judgment. 
As " Virtue is the only thing worth living for." Here 
virtue is declared to bo worth living for. But by the 
modal every thing except virtue is excluded from the 
sphere of the conception denoted by the matter " worth 
living for." Hence of necessity Exclusive modals dis- 
tribute the Predicate. 

315. CondiUonal Modals express some separable 
mode or condition of the object represented conditionaL 
by the term, so that the object is included in the scope 
of the judgment only while it is subject to that conoi- 
lion. "Thus " d/rowning men catch at straws ; " that is, 
" men in the condition of drowning." It does not ap- 
I)ly the predicate to any species of men at all times 
and under all conditions as the Differential modal does, 
but it makes it applicable to all men when they are in 
the specified condition. 

316. Protensive Modals limit the inclusion of the 
term within the scope of the judgment in Protti»iv». 
reference to time. Thus " the weather is excessively 
cold in winter^^ — "our plans will sometimes fisul," — 
" testimonv sometime deceives us." 

117. The Protensive Modal neither makes nor im- 
plies any change in the properties of the term, but only 
refers to the time when the object denoted by the term 
is included in the scope of the judgment. This it may 
do d^fmiteh/f as " in winter ; " or indefinitely, as " some- 
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times ; " instanQy^ as ^^ now ; " or cibecH/uiebjfj as ^ al« 
ways." 

318. There is another kind of adjective phrase that 
has sometimes been regarded as a modal, which how 
ever I have preferred to regard as constituting a com 
pound Copulative Categoric Proposition (see 822), — as 
^^ Hamilton^ the grecntest Btatemhcm of his o^/' or ^* whe 
was the greatest etatesman^^ &c., ^^was a Fede/nJA^^ 
But the words marked in italics do not constitute a 
modal of " Hamilton," thev are the Predicate of a 
judgment to which ^^ Hamilton" is subject, and the 
{Proposition expresses the two entirely distinct and in- 
dependent judgments, that ^^ Hamilton woe the greatest 
statesman," <&c., and that ^^ he was a Federalist." 

SECTION XIL 

Of Compov/nd Propositions. 

319. Any Proposition which has more than two 

distinct terms is called a CompouTkd Proposition, and 

compoood contains either expressly or impliedly more 
propwitioos. i^jj^^ Qj^Q judgment. K it has but two terms, 

whether simple or complex, the Proposition is eimjple. 

320. Compound Propositions are usually divided 
into EaypresB and Imphed. They are callea Express 

ExprcM and whcu two or morc judgments are expressed 
impued. jjj ^Q same Proposition, and Impliea when 
one only is expressed and the other is implied. 

The Compound Express Propositions are either 
Copvlativej Causal^ Duoretvoey Conditional^ or Dis-^ 
jv/active. 

321. In the Copulative Propositions either the Sub- 
copuiative. jcct or tue Predicate, or both^ consist of two 
or more terms connected by a conjunction. Thus A 
and B are C ; A is B and C ; A ana B are C and D. 
" Life and Death are both before us ; " — " Bacon was 
both a philosopher and a statesman." 

322. Sometimes the conjunction is omitted entirely, 
as '^ Hamilton the greatest statesman of his age was a 
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Federalist'' And again its place is supplied by the 
relative pronoun and the verb, as ^^ Hamilton who was 
the greatest statesman, &c., was a F^derali8t." 

323. Copulative Propositions can be reserved into 
simple ones according to the number of sim- .Re^ohtd in 
pie jiklgments contamed in them. Thus in SS2? **"***" 
the example, '^ Bacon was a philosopher and states- 
man," we have — ^Bacon was a philosopher, 

" " a statesman ; 
or in the other example given, we have the following: 

life is before us, 
Death " « " 

324. Or the connective may be a disjunctive con- 
junction, as " Neither wealth nor friends DimnaeiiTtif 
can free the body from its pains, nor the «»n^«d. 
mind from its fears ; " — and we have. 

Friend, e««o.«<« I ^'^jfrjSC: 

325. It is of course quite possible that one of the 
judgments in a compound copulative will be true, and 
the other or others be untrue. And advan- ^^^ 
tage is often taken of this fact for the pur- j^S^taooS 
pose of introducing and gaining assent to a 
judgment which is untrue, by ascribing to a subject 
two predicates, one true and the other fdse. 

326. Compound Propositions are called CauaoL when 
one of the judgments assigns the cause or canaia. 

sign of the truth of the other. " Christians are happy 
heccmse they ha/m obtamed the favor of God; " — " ijie 
evil are exalted tJuxt they may fall; ^ — " Christ came 
to swoe the world ; " that is, " Christ came ^rst judg- 
ment] that he miffht save the world," [the final cause 
or object for which He came into the world.] 

327. Compound Propositions are called Discretives 
when they contain two judgments in oppo- Difewtim. 
site qualities. Thus " A is B, but it is not D. " A 
and not B is C." " A is B but C is not D." " Fortune 

4* 
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may take from us our friends bat it camiot take our 
honor." ^^ But few men succeed in enrolling their 
names on the list of those who are never to be forgot- 
ten ; " that is, '^ some men do and some do not suc- 
ceed," &c> 

328. We have already seen that Conditional and 
Disjunctive Propositions are compoimded, impljinff 
first categorical judgments and then a hypothetic^ 
relation between those judgments. Hence in one point 
of view they are to be regwied as compoimds of cate- 
gorical judgments. 

329. In the compound of the categorical with the 
Conditional. Conditional, the conditional clause is to be 
regarded as a modal. Thus if A is B, is D ; that is, 
C 18 D {mb modo) A is B. " K the Scriptures come from 
God they are entitled to the highest respect" — ^^ The 
Scriptures are entitled to the highest respect on, can- 
dition [conditional modalj that they come from 
God." 

330. So with the Disjunctive, A is either B or C. 
Disjunctive. A is B ou couditiou that it is not G, or 
either A or B is G ; that is, A is C on condition that B 
is not. '^ The author of this statement is either a fool 
or a knave." He is a knave on condition he is not fool 
enough not to know better. 

331. The more usual form, however, of the com- 
pound categorical with one disjunctive term, is that in 
which one term denotes a logical whole, and the other 
the parts ; as " All men are either Gaucasian, Mongol, 
or Isegro." 

We shall of course reserve the consideration of the 
judgments which connect the Conditional and Disjunc- 
tive members of these compounds until a subsequent 
place in our treatise. 

832. Of the Gompound Implied Propositions two 
only need to be mentioned, the Exceptives and the 
Exclvsives. They each imply a iudffment different in 
quality from the one expressed — ^^is is done by a 
modal. 
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333. Thus Moceptims while including the expressed 
subject in the sphere of the predicate, make an excep- 
tion of some of the individuals included in ExeeptiTM. 
the implied subject, which consequently are excluded 
from it Thus " All hit the Apostles Jled^^ implies 
that there were some who were not Apostles that did 
flee. 

334. In this case the expressed judgment is affirma- 
tive and the implied is ne^tive. But if we saj, 
" If one hit the AposUes remained,^^ we have the nega- 
tive judgment expressed^ " J/bne / " that is, " no Chris- 
tians remained,'' — and the implied affirmative judg- 
ment, " the Apostles did remain." 

335. The Mcdi^swe Propositions, while including a 
subject in any predicate, exclude by an im- Exeiunv«f. 
plied negative judgment all other subjects from that 
[predicate, as " Virtue is the only thing worth living 
lor." This is precisely the same as the Exceptive in 
which the negative judgment is expressed, as " JNothing 
but virtue ia worth living for." 

336. The article "^A^" before the Predicate of an 
Affirmative jud^ent constitutes it an Exclusive, by 
making the Predicate a definite and distributed term. 
Thus " Christ is the Saviour of the world ; " this im- 
plies that He is the only Saviour. 

337. In the conversion of complex and compound 
Propositions they must, as a general thing, be first re- 
solved into sinaple incomplex propositions, and per- 
muted and converted according to the rules already 
laid down. In one or two cases, however, there are 
facts in regard to their conversion worth noticing. 

338. Exceptionals and Exclusives are easily con- 
verted into each other. " All but the Apostles fled ; " 
becomes by substituting the exclusive instead ^^ ^^^^^ 
of the exceptional mooal, and changing the and'iS|uuvM 
quality of the Proposition, " The Apostles **"''* 
alone did not flee." The same thing would be accom- 
plished with the antithetic Predicate without changing 
the quality of the copula, as the 'Apostles alone 
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mained, i. e., did not flee. " Virtue is the only thing 
worth living for," is converted into an exceptional by 
substituting for the subject " nothing," and the ex- 
ceptional modal before the subject, as ^^Kothing except 
virtue is worth living for." 

339. Any Compound Proposition, whether Express 
or Implied, may always be regarded for the purposes 

conpoand ^f Dcductiou as* a simple Complex JProposi- 
dSffi'^S". tion- Thus the Copulative '' A and B are C." 
^^^ A {8t(h modoy that is, on condition it is joined 

to B) is C. For the Causal take " A is B because it is C." 
A {stib modoy that is, because it is C) is B. For the 
Discretive " A is B but not C." A {suh modoj that is, 
on condition it is not C) is B. The same is obvious, 
too, with regard to the Exclusives and Exceptionals ; 
the exclusive and exceptional phrases may be made or 
regarded as merely a modal of one of the terms. 

340. But we may carry this matter one step further, 
and regard the Complex as a Simple Categorical so far 

Complex to ^^ the purposcs of deduction are concerned. 
Simple. j^ depends very much upon the fulness of a 

language, whether a concepjion shall be expressed by 
a single term or not. If we have no single term for it, 
we must use several, and give either its description or 
its definition instead of the term itself. And all the 
words which Logic requires in the expression of judg- 
ments, are either the copula or the terms ; or instead 
of terms, their definitions or descriptions. Hence what- 
ever words are necessary to express any cognition, 
become but a complex term for that cognition, and it 
is merely accidental for all logical purposes, whether a 
term be expressed by one word or by many. 

SECTION xm. 
Of Comjparatwe JvdgmenU. 

341. Comparative Judgments include two Subjects 
hi a common Predicate, and moreover establish a re- 
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latioQ between them of comparative intensity in the 
Essentia of the Predicate. TRius A is compwatif«j«df. 
^eater than B. Here A and B are both «""»■ *^*~^ 
incladed in the sphere whose Essentia is '^ greatnesSy^ 
and A is declared to have more of tJiat property than B. 

342. No comparison however is made between the 
spheres of A ana B, but only of their respective inten- 
sities in the Essentia of the Predicate, T*nMiocooi»M. 
which we call the Term of Comparison. »ti^«J««»i»«t«- 
The first term of the two subjects, as A in the above 
illustration, is called the Positive term or Sta/nda/rd^ 
and the other is called the Conmared term. 

348. Of Comparative Judgments there may be 
reckoned three kinds : 1. UompwtatvoeB Kind, of com. 
(^ svmple Intendiy ; 2. Of Intmaity conr gSto? '~**' 
eidereaas a Cause ; and 3. Of RdaUon. 

344. We may have comparisons in Intensity of 
three varieties : (1) of E(^uality ; (2) the Indefinite ; 
(3) Comparisons of Inequahtv. 

(1.) la Comparisons of Equality the Positive and 
Compared terms are affirmed to be equal in comMriwxu 
the mtensity of the term of Comparison; ^^^''^' 
as A is equal to B, in which it is also implied that 
'B is equal to A, or that A and B are equal in the 
intensity of that in respect to^ which they are com- 
pared. 

(2.) In the Indefinite we have the Compared term 
declared to be of as great an intensity as the indeinite. 
Positive ; as " A is as great as B," or " A is as wise 
as B." In these judgments it does not appear that A 
is not wiser than B, &c. 

(3.) In Comparatives of Inequality the term of com- 
parison is used in the comparative degree, iMomiitj. 
and a difference in degree of intensity is declared to 
exist between the Positive and the Compared terms ; 
thus A is greater than B, or A is less than B. 

346. Comparatives of Inequality differ in their in- 
tensity, by bemg on the different sides of the nMferewwoi 
positive aegree, and are accordingly called toteMitj. 
comparisons of greater or of Use intensity. 
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846. Comparisons are said to be of greater intensity 
^Gmterinten. whsn the Term of Comparison is aflirmed to 
belong to the Compared in greater intensity 
than to the Positive, and Comparisons of less inten- 
un iDteontf. sity when tixe Term of Comparison is affirmed 
of the Compared in a less intensity. Thus A is greater 
than B, is a comparison of ^eater intensity — ^A is less 
than B, is one of less intensity. 

34:7. We may have Comparatives in which the in- 
int«iisit7Ma tensity of the comparative term is considered 
^"^ as a Cause. Thus, " The weather is so cold 

that the water freezes." ' 

348. Comparisons of Belation take various forms, as, 
Relative compar- «>r » comparisou of Time, " It lightens 

iscM. when it thunders.^ 

349. For a comparison in Place we say, " A is where 
Of Place. B is." — ** Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in their midst" 

350. For a comparison of Manner we say, " A is 
Of Manner. Hkc B." — " Tho Boy walks like his Father." 

351. We have also a comparative of Method or 
Of Method and Mcaus, as ^'Hc camc as he went ; " in which 
'"**°*' case the "as" comparative may refer to 
either the means used or to the way by which the act 
was performed. 

352. Then we have Eatios, or comparisons of value, 
Qf Ratio. in which one term varies as the other. Thus 
" A is to B as C is to D. — " The Mercury in the Ther^ 
mometer rises and falls as the weather grows warmer 
or colder." 

353. In comparisons of Inequality conversion may 
Conversion of bc cffectcd by chaugo of the intensity to its 

compamuve.. gj^^^ rphus *' A is greater than B,"— 

" B is less than A." 

354. But in the Indefinite no conversion can be 
Indefinite* con- eflfectcd ; WO say, "A is as ^reat as B." 
not be convert- -g^^ ^j^^ judgment Icavcs it possible for A to 

be greater than B, and the mind is uncertain whether 
it is or not. Hence B may be either equal to A, or less 
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than A ; and the jndmient does not famish the means 
for determining which it is. 

855. Comparatives in which the Intensity is re- 
garded as a Canse, are converted into Gansal compumtivM 
Categoric Propositions. " It is so cold that cS2j!*** "** 
the water freezes," becomes " the wai^r/reezes because 
it [the weather] is so cold." 

356. All the other forms may be regarded as Com- 
paratives of Equality so far as conversion is concerned, 
and as such may be converted simply, A is equal to B, 
therefore B is equal to A. 

SECTION XIV. 

Of Probable Judgments. 

357. A Problematical Judgment is one in which it 
is affirmed that the Copula maybe affirmative, probabiejadf. 
But a Probable Jud^ent is one in which ■^"'^ 
there is given an estimate of the reasons for affirming 
the Copula. 

358. The value of the Probability is always esti- 
mated (if at all) in a fraction of unity or in a Their value, 
ratio; unity being assumed as the same as a cer- 
tainty. 

359. The value is ascertained by a calculation of 
chances. Our i?eason for believing any Pro- how aner- 
position which comes into the present class *^***- 

to be true, is because we have known it, or some- 
thing like it to hold true. Thus of any given side of a 
die mere is a probability that it will fall uppermost 
at any given throw. K a man commits a cnme there 
is a probability that he will be detected, based indeed 
upon the means used for his detection ; but estimated 
by the proportion which the times in which similar 
means have been successM in similar cases bear to the 
times in which thev have failed, 

360. All the known cases are considered as so 
many Chances^ which are divided into two ^{^^^^ 
classes — ^the favorable and the unfavorable ; onuSf 
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and the probability of any affirmative judgment hav- 
ing an individual case for its subject, and the term in- 
cluding the favorable cases for its Predicate being true, 
is determined by the proportion which the &VQrable 
chances bear to the unfavorable. Thus a die has six 
sides — at one throw therefore one of the six sides must 
come up: call that the favorable chance, and as. there 
are live other sides, no one of which will be up when 
that specific one is uppermost, we niay call the unfa- 
vorable chances five, xhe probability, therefore, of any 
particular side, say the ace, being up, is one to five, 
or one-sixth of the whole number. 

361. In order to estimate the probability of any 
judgment therefore, we must have a totality of cases. 
This may be the absolute totality including all actual 
and all possible cases of the same kind, or it may be any 

. u . . . V^^ of that totality which has fallen under 

Absolute and * ■• ^ "^ j . v , 

assumed total- our ob^rvatiou, assumed as the representa- 
"^* tive of the whole. For the estimation of the 

probability, it makes no difference which is assumed, 
provided the part taken be an exact representative of 
the whole. Thus suppose the whole to be one thou- 
sand, out of which one hundred have been favorable 
and nine hundred unfavorable, the chances are one to 
nine. Now if we take any part of this totality, say 
one hundred, if it be an exact representative of the 
totality, the chances will be ten to ninety — ^that is, one 
to nine ; or if we take ten, they will be one to nine still 
as before. 

362. The improbability, which is the probability 
improbabiiitf. that tJtie individual will be included among 
the unfamorahU chances, is of course the complement 
of the probability in the unity of the whole, whether 
absolute or assumed. Thus if the Probability is three- 
fov/rths^ the Improbability is one-fourth. 

363. The balance of Irobabihties is the difference 
Balance of Pro- betwccu the two fractious, and is in fevor 
**^**"- of the probability or the improbability, as 
the one or the other happens to be the largest. 
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364, The Improbability is not however the same as 
the Probability of the opposite. Thus, in ^^^ 
throwing a penny, the probability of the notthe^^ 
head side falling up is |, the probability of the oppMite ra- 
its &llin^ np in two throws is, say |, conse- ' 
anently me improbability is ^. But die probability that 
le head will fall down, or tixQ tail fall up, one in two, 
is also I instead of j-. 

366. Both the Probability and the Improbability 
are sometimes called Antecedent Probability Aiite«d«ni 
and Antecedent Improbability, with reference p««*^"*«i^- 
to the fact that they are estimated before or antecedent 
to the special reasons for aflirming the judgment in any 
given case. Tlius the antecedent improbability of a 
miracle is based upon the uniformity of nature ; that is, 
the numberless instances in which no mira- Efi•eetordifie^ 
cle has been wrought. On the other hand, ^ to««ii«««- 
it has been claimed that when we consider the special 
occasion on which it is claimed that miracles have 
been wrought, there is an antecedent jprdbdbUity in 
their favor ; the difference in the estimates arises from 
the assumption of different totalities of cases or chances. 
In the one case, forgetting the special occasion or pur- 
pose,* the absolute totality of historic events and of 
occurrences in nature is assumed. In the other it is 
assumed that the object for which the miracle is al- 
leged to have been wrought, is to constitute the basis 
of an entirely different totality, is the Differentia of a 
much narrower sphere, within which the chances are 
not only much fewer, but are such as to turn the 
balance of the probabilities on to the other side. 

36|S. In many cases this value can be expressed with 
as much certainty as any categorical judgment what- 
ever. But there are also some objects both Exact ertimau 
in logical and in comparative quantity, •*'^«»^ 
whose quantity cannot be expressed in terms of dis- 
crete quantity at alL 

* Nodus deo d^mu. 
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367. In most cases, however, oar estimate of the value 
of a probability can be only approximate. We judge 

AppRximate ^^ nearly as we can from what has fallen 
eftimau. under our experience, assumed as a repre- 
sentative of the whole, the proportion of the fovorable 
cases to the unfavorable in the absolute whole. 

368. The probability against any judgment or Pro- 
probabiiity.uid positiou is Called its improbability; and the 
mS?umyy probability and the improbability together 
make up a unit or certainty. 

369. Hence if we have either the Probability or the 
Improbability given in a fraction or a ratio, we can 
find the other by subtracting the fraction from unity, 
or by converting the ratio. 

370. But while the improbability can never be 
improbabiiitj more than the complement of the probability 

ffi the «Sr. in the unity of the loffical whole, it may often 

plement of the i i •' ° i *f 

Probability. DC ICSS. 

371. It will happen in many cases that we know 
iiiuBtraUon. of many reasons for believing a proposition, 
and none for disbelieving ; that is, we may know many 
favorable chances and be entirely ignorant whether 
there are really any unfavorable ones or not. Thus in 
the moral government of God, it is perfectly certain 
that in many cases sins are punished in this world, 
and perhaps it is not certain that there is any case in 
whicn they are not punished in this world. Hence 
there is on the supposition a strong probability in favor 
of the opinion, that any particular sm will be punished 
in this world and none whatever against it. 

372. Improbability, therefore, is not the mere want 

improbabuitjr or abscncc of probability or srounds for be- 
sot mere want ■», , • t> j. •! • aX-* 'l* Tj. • 
•f ProbabiUty. lievlUg. i3ut it IS SOmCthlD^ pOSltlVC. It IS 

based upon and therefore implies positive ground for 
cZi^believing, or believing the contradictory of a pro- 
position. 

373. There may also be an improbability against a 
proposition, when there is no probability or nothing^ in 
Its favor ; and for the same reasons as we have just 
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giyen for there being in some cases a probability with- 
out any counter improbability. 

374. There may be many cases in which the general 
probability of which we have iust been speak- oenemi and 
ing, may be mcreased or diminished by spe- biiitiM. 
cial grounds. Thus, in a community where one in ten 
die of any special disease, the probability that an^ 
particular inaividual would die with that disease is 
mcreased or diminished by the peculiarities of his 
constitution, mode of life, &c. The rates of life insur- 
ance are fixed upon the general probability of the 
duration of life. But this probability becomes so much 
diminished by one's being sick or constitutionally dis- 
eased, that Life Insurance Societies refuse insurance in 
such cases. In Marine and Fire Insurances also, the 
rate of insurance is increased above the general rates 
by considerations affecting the probability of loss, aris- 
ing from the special circumstances of the property 
insured. 

SECTION XV. 

Of Conditional Judgments. 

375. Conditional Judgments afSrm the reality of 
the Predicate, on the ground of the reality of conditkmai 
the Subject. But as Qie Subiect and Predi- J«i«»«»«^ 
cate are not cognitions merely but rather judgments, 
of which the copula of the second is affirmed on the 
ground of the copula of the first, the first judgment 
18 called the Antecedent^ and the second Antecedent and 
the Consequent, ^ thus "If A is B, is D." coni«i»«»^ 
Here " A is B " is Antecedent — " C is D " is Consequent. 

876. The Antecedent and Consequent taken toge- 
ther are called the Members of the Condi- Memben m 
tional ; they are also its Matter. c^uoSaL 

377. In all Conditional Judgments there must be 
at least three terms and two copulas, as in ^hree Temf 



the case just given. There mav also be four ^^^^ 
terms, as " It A is JB, C is D. " If each man 



may 
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hold whgt opinion he choofles witihont blarney aiheifiia 
itHclf will be innocent" Here we have the four dis- 
tinct termSy '^each man," ^^hold what opinioti he 
choosefl/' '^ atheism," and ^^ innocent." 

378. Tlie ground of affirmation in Conditional Jndg- 
««iiMfiM. ments is called the Sequence. Thna if we 
have, " If A is B, is D," we may ask why t On 
what grounds can we affirm the jndgmenti ^^ is D," 
as a consequent of the judgment tnat ^^ A is B t " — ^the 
answer to this question is yrhat is called the Sequence. 

879. For the most part the sequence or ground of 
affirmation is self-evident ; and for this reason it has 
Not aiwmyi seldom reccivcd much attention. But we 
Mif evidaiit jQ^y ijave a conditional judgment when there 
is really no sequence; thus the gardener says, that 
^' If ho plants any onions in the new of the moon, they 
will fail to have large bottoms ; " the judsment is m 
form a conditional. But still one may £w to see any 
connection between its members. 

380. It becomes necessary, therefore, to consider 
Rcqiionce oan tlio grouuds of affirmation in the Sequence. 

^i^^M^^^i'auV. This can of course always be stated as a 
won*' "*" ** Categorical Proposition. '^K one says, "if 
John has a fever he is sick," and we ask why? — ^the 
appropriate answer is, '^ Because all who have fevers 
arc Bick." 

381. Any Proposition may be an Antecedent upon 
which any Immediate Inference — ^whether by (1) Op- 

tmnMdkto hi- positiou of Judgments, or (2) by Oontrar 
****^ position, or (8) Conversion, or (4) Substita- 

tion — ^may 1)0 affirmed as a Consequent, in accordanoe 
with laws and principles of Immediate Liiference at 
ready explained. 

38:2. If the unlike terms are mere s;pionymes or 
ovou oipiipollont^ there can hardly be said to be any 
MNitJir«fx»* sequence, and yet the tJonditional is good. 
^^^^^'^ Tims ^^ If common salt is good for aeasoniv 
fvHxl« chloride of sodium is Rood for seasoning food ; ' 
the c^ucnco in this case la identity of AntecMenta. 
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883k If the Subject is the same in both Members, 
the Predicate of the Consequent may be a 
superior sphere, comprehending the !rredi- t^^^^Jft 
cate of the Antecedent ; and tor the same thSonSE^A^ 
reason, if the Predicate is the same in hoik **^*^*"^* 
Members, the Subject of the Consequent may be any 
inferior sphere comprehended in the sphere of the Sub- 
ject of jyitecedent Thus as an example of 
me first case, ^If the English are An^lo- ^co^Ji^ 
Saxons, th^ are Caucasians." Here ^^ An- SXS^ufi 
glo-Saxons" are asi^umed as but a species ^'•**'^** 
of ^^ Caucasians." As an example of the second take 
the following : " If virtue is expedient, temperance 
is expedient;" — ^** temperance " beinff one species of 
" virtue," or one of the virtues. But m the nrst case, 
if the Antecedent is negative, the Predicate of the 
Consequent may be any narrower sphere predicated 
negatively ; — " If the English are not Caucasians they 
are not Anglo-Saxons." 

884. If the Predicate of the Antecedent be one of 
two or more Correlatives inhering in the when the ?«. 
same subject, the Predicate of the Conse- reffu4"Si^£; 
quent may be any other of these Correla- ~nM»«»»w««^ 
lives. Thus, " If an ultimate particle of matter has 
extension, it has divisibility." But if the Correlatives 
do not inhere in the same object, they must correiatwciiii 
be predicated neffatively in one of the mem- S£? ^"^d? 
bers ; thus " If the man is the master he is J?S*oS?*Mem. 
not the servant." Or in general, if one of **'• 

any two Antithetic terms be predicated of any subject 
in the Antecedent, the other may be predicated of it 
negatively in the Consequent, and vice versa. 

885. The Cause of any thing is always in some 
sense the ground of its reality. Under this general 
principle we may have the following classes of Condi- 
tional Judgments with Antecedents expressive of the 
Cause of the Consequent. 

886. Hence if of several contrary terms, having 
andogous spheres, some property be predicated in the 
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Antecedent, which is of the eesoioe of the proximate 
genns — ^that is, the Material Ganse — the same term 
or oppoiite iQ^y ^ predicated of anj contrary term in 
iSSSi cJa ^6 Consequent, whether that term be a co- 
SSd^lSu^ ordinate or the subordinate of anj coordi- 
'''''***^ , nate to the subject of the Antecedent. Thus, 
^JjY vice is vclufUary^ virtus is vohsnkurvf^ — here 
voluntariness of action is assumed as the Essentia or 
Material Cause ot Moral actions, and vice and virtue 
are two coordinate species of Moral actions, each hav- 
ing a Differentia or Formal Cause of its own. And 
we may also have, ^ If vice is voluntaiy, temperance 
[one of the virtues] is voluntary," 

387. If the Antecedent aflirms the conjunction of the 
Of the eonjniie- Efficient aud Occasional Causes, the reality 
dStlSo^: of the Effect may be affirmed in the Conse- 
tSSi^^SS&Si quent ; thus, '' If the spark &lls upn the 
ht^mtA^ powder it will explode, or an explosion will 
thecoo«^«M»t. ensue."— "If the boy takes cold he will be 
sick." 

388. If the Material Cause is affirmed in the Ante- 
orthe Material Cedent, the substance or genns may be 
SSSSlhl E?-' affirmed in the Consequent Thus, " If ex- 
SSot'^^nSTto tension exists matter exists." — "If the mode- 
■®'°**^ rate indolence of pleasares is right, the 
temperate use of alcoholic drinks is right" 

389. If a Formal Cause be affirmea in the Aiitece- 
^fthe FomMd dent the Consequent may affirm the species. 
Anteced£nt.the Thus, "If the temperato use of alcoholic 
^^d^^uie stimulants be in accordance with the law of 

temperance and self^lenial, it is right" 

390. In cases where the Conditional has four dis- 
compkz M* tinct terms, the sequence becomes complex 

qwDce. ^^ double. In this case we may have several 

grounds of affirming the Consequent. 

391. When the Subject of the Antecedent is re- 
m^SISad^ garded as the Cause of the Subiect of the 
JT'^lubSISS Consequent, and the Predicate of the Ante- 
SiJZwn?.'**® cedent affirms of its Subject some mode vhich 
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is regarded as the Ganse of the mode of the Subject of 
the Consequent, it may be predicated of that Subject in 
the Consequent. Thus, '^ if the Moon is full the tides 
will be high." Here the Moon is regarded as the 
cause of the tides, and the " fulness " of the Moon as 
the cause of the ^^ highness " of the tides. 

392. Again the Subject of the Antecedent may in- 
clude the Subject of the Consequent, and the subowstof An- 
Predicate of the Consequent include that SSiSdin/SSt 
of the Antecedent. Thus, " If the English ^mTaSX 
belong to the Teutonic branch of the human cSl!3?t*l^. 
family, the Puritans must be Caucasians." l?iSS^^. 
Here " Puritans, " Subject of the Conse- ***^ 
^uent, are regarded as part of " the English," the Sub- 
ject of the Antecedent — and "Teutons," the Predicate 
of the Antecedent is included in Caucasians, the Pre- 
dicate of the Consequent. 

393. Or again we may have the Subjects of both 
Members contraries to each other regarded suwecumboth 
as Formal Causes, and in that case the Pre- SSSS* « IS', 
dicates will be contraries to each other also ; »*»caiMe«. 

" If vice produces misery, virtue may be expected to 
produce happiness." 

" 394. Or we may invert the order and say, " If hap- 
piness results from virtue, misery will result ^^ the ... 
from vice." ^'•^ 

395. But besides this the Effect though in no sense 
the ground of the reality of the Cause, is of- or the Effect 
ten the sign or ground of our knowledge of "nMhe^reaiiS 
the reality of the Cause, and for that reason coSSq^St"^ 
becomes an Antecedent, upon which we may be*ffi™>«»- 
always affirm the reality of the Cause. If the Cause 
be Immanent or Permanent the Antecedent immanent and 
may be affirmed in the present tense or with- caSSTSSm. 
out regard to protension. But if it be only Sent TeSi.**^ 
a Transient Cause, as most occasional causes Tmnaientoniy 
are, its reality can be affirmed in the Conse- "»"»«»>"*• 
^uent only in the past tense. Thus, " K there is day- 
light we may say that the sun shines ; " — but " If there 
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is an explosion, we maj saj that there ka9 leen powder 
and fire.'' — '' If there is small pox^ we maj say that 
the infecting yims A(m been communicated to the sys- 
tem." 

396. I have said nothing thus far of the Quantity of 
ouuutj and the Members of me Oonditional. But as the 

MMiben. Antecedent is the ground on which we affirm 
the Consequent, it is evident that no term which has 
not been used as a distributed term in the Antecedent, 
may be used as a distributed term in the Consequent 
But for the most part terms are regarded as Continuous 
Wholes in Conditional Judgments. 

397. We have also spdcen only of simple Cat^o- 
Complex and ricals as Membcrs of the ConditionaL Bat 

Memfa«n"° in theso Members may be either Complex or 

ConditionaJa. /->• ^ r^ » ^ i j *i 

Compound Cate^ncals; and as we have 
before seen the Compound may be regarded as Com- 
plex, and the Complex as simple Categoricals — only 
taking care not to separate or omit any o£ the parts of 
the Complex term. 

Besides the above modes of compounding the 
Conditional, there are two others which deserve a 
mention. 

398. K we have two or more Antecedents, the Co- 
pulas of which are each independent of the Copulas of 

Compound ^he othcrs respectivelj, and one Consequent, 
conditionojg. ^j^q Copula of wliich IS affirmed on condition 
of the truth of all the Antecedents, we shall have what 
may be called a Compound Gondiiional : thus, 

KAisB) . . J). 
andlfAisCf^^®-^' 
" If the Departed ara cognizant of what takes place on 
earth, and if they retain the same feelings towards us 
as they had while they were here, they must sometimes 
be intensely pained by what they see in the course of 
life which we are now pursuing." 

399. Again we may have what is called a Con- 
Goatinuoiu UniLovs Conditional in which the Consequent 
condiuonab. ^f ^^q fijg|j becomos the Antecedent to the 
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second, and so on. Thus, ^^ If A is B, A is C. If A is 
C, A is D," &c. — " If God is just He will punish tiie 
wicked. And if He punishes the wicked, surely they 
that blaspheme His Name will be signally con- 
founded." 

SECTION XVI. 

Of the Disjunctive Judgments. 

Disjunctive Judgments have been defined to be 
those in which one of two Categorical Judg- Dupunctiw 
ments is affirmed to be true', on the ground J«3i«»entfc 
that the other is not true. 

400. This is called the Principle oi'Uccluded Mid- 
dle. It supposes two judgments so related Excluded Mid- 
as that there is no other judgment in the ^'®- 
same matter, diflfering only in quantity and quality, or 
both, and being in a sense between them. 

401. Thus if we take A and E, we have the subal- 
terns between them ; thus, None between 

All A • T> Contraries. 

All A IS B, 

No A is B; 
Now "Some A is B," is less than "All A is B" 
(in affirmative quantity), and more than " No A is B ; " 
since the latter has no affirmative quantity. In the 
same way " Some A is not B " stands between " No A 
isB," and " All A is B."- 

402. Hence either of these Subalterns may be true 
while both the Universals in the same quantity are 
false. 

403. But if we take the Contradictories there is no 
such Middle Proposition ; — " Either All A is Between con 
B," or " Some A is not B,"— and " Either ^di^tone.. 
No A is B," or " Some A is B." There is no Middle 
Proposition — no other Proposition in the same matter 
which can be true and both of these be false. 

404. The same will hold true of the Sub-contraries 
also. " Some A is B, and Some A is not B." Between sub- 
Now both may be true — but there is no <»ntrariet. 

5 
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Middle Proposition between them ; so that if one bo 
false, the other must be true. 

405. Hence in the first place if we have two Pro- 
mfMencefrom positions in the same matter, being either 

the redoing. CQji|;j.a(jj(j|;QpjQg qj. Sub-contrarics, we may 

a£Srm that one or the other of them is true, and 
consequently we may affirm one of them to be true on 
condition the other is not. 

406. But we may have Disjunctives in matter 
either partly or whoUv different ; they all come back, 
however, as we shall see, to the case just stated, of 
either Contradictories or Sub-contraries. It will be 
necessary to investigate this relation a little further. 

407. Since m nearly all cases of Disiunctive Jude:- 
ments there is one term common to the members, we 

Coordinate ^^^.v Call thosc tcrms, which are different in 
Termi. each, for the sake of convenience, Coordinate 

Terms. 

408. Any term and its privative being complements 
of each other in the proximate genus, must be contradic- 

positive and torics to cach other in reference to any indi- 
the^'prSxiSate vidual contaiucd in that genus. If then we 
KxoiudeT Aifd" liave " A " and " non-A,^' — as the two coor- 
*^'®- dinate parts of a whole, — ^as X, and Z as an 

individual contained in that whole ; then " Z must be 
either A or non-A ; " that is, it must be included in 
one of the parts. But of course the part " non-A " may 
be denoted by a positive term representing a coordinate 
species of X, just as well as by the privative "non-A." 
Hence making this substitution, we may have " Z is 
either A or B." 

409. But again, if inste^ad of Z denoting an indi- 
vidual, we have any term denoting a class compre- 

if the common hcudcd also uudcr X, then in one of the 
Jeniraitera it mcmbcrs of the Disjunctive it must be used 
Srmted%S"oJfe ^s an Undistributed term. Thus let " man" 
meflaber. j^g ^ wholc, and "free" and "slave" the 
coprdinate species ; — ^let " Negro " be also a class com- 
prehended in " man," and we may say either " all 
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Negroes are free," or "gome Negroes are slaves;'' 
or either " some Negroes are free ; " or " all Negroes 
are slaves." 

410. In the second case we may have a logical 
whole, with a property common to some of The two Mem- 
the parts or individuals contained in that Sdinauf^'sSE 
whole. This property we may constitute ^^' 

the Diflferentia of a species, and then divide the whole 
into parts in such a way that this property will be pre- 
dicable of some one part or of some thing contained 
in the whole which is not that part. Thus let " vege- 
tables" be such a whole, and "poisonous" such a 
property, and " cereals " a class of vegetables, then 
we may say, " Either cereals are poisonous, or sonie 
[vegetables] not cereals are poisonous^" Or again, 
let " substance " be any logical whole, and " matter " 
one kind of substance, and we may say " either mat- 
ter, or something which is not matter, is eternal." 
Now suppose that substance which is not matter is 
" spirit," and we may say, " either matter or spirit is 
eternal." 

411. In this case, as in the preceding, one of the co- 
one of the coordinate terms must be undis- mul?te.unSJ 
tributed in case they do not stand for indi- are" ^nenS 
viduals. 

412. K there are more than two coordinate terms, 
they must be positive terms, and each denote More than two 
its part by differentia of its own. These coordinate*. 
parts, how many of them soever there may be, may 
always be reduced to two, by taking any one as posi- 
tive, merginff the Differentia of the others, and includ- 
ing them in Sie privative of the one assumed as positive. 
Thus the coordinate parts. A, B and C, may be reduced 
to two, as "A" and "non-A,"— or "B" and "non-B," 
in which case "non-A" includes "B and C," — and 
« non-B," " A " and " C." 

413. The Divided Whole may be regarded as a 
logical, or a continuous, or a collective whole, ^^^^ Divi<w 
and it may be the absolute whole, or only ^**^' 



^f» 
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some assumed relative whole. When, however, it is 
but a relative whole, some means must be given in the 
Proposition stating the Disjunctive, to fix the mind 
upon the limits of the sphere of the assumed whole. 
Thus, " A wise lawgiver must either recognize the re- 
wards and punishments of a future state, or appeal to 
a Providence administering them in this." Here the 
assumed whole is " wise lawgi/oera^^ and it is divided 
into two classes,— (1) those who appeal to rewards, &c., 
in the future life ; and (2) those who refer to a Provi- 
dence administering such rewards and punishments in 
this state of being. 

414. Instead of coordinate terms we maj have one 
coordinate and the subordinates of the other, as in the 
cosrdinateand foUowlng casc : "The carth is either eternal, 

iucodlSiDaic. the work of chance, or the work of an intel- 
ligent Author." 

Here " the origin of things " is the logical whole. 
The first division, all things either had an origin or 
had none, i. e., " a/re etemalP But things that had an 
origin (the positive part, with reference to the whole) 
are divisible into two classes ; — (1) those that came by 
chance, and (2) those that had an intelligent Author. 
Hence the Formula above given : " The earth is either 
eternal (had no beginning), or (its beffinning) is from 
chance, or from an intelligent Author." 

415. But it is not necessary that the coordinate 
terms should denote coordinate parts of any division. 
The Coordinate They cauuot iudccd be disparate parts, since 
teDL5?ate"£ there is no necessity that any number of 
the same whole, disparate parts should include all that was 
comprehended in the Divided whole. Privatives, as 
well as Negatives, are always and only coordinates 
of their Positive. But while disparate parts do not 
Alternate spe- neccssarily includc all the individuals of a 

fitecJsrSte Divided whole, Alternate Species do include 
JSre" jid? them all ; and more than that, they include 
"•"^ some of them twice at least. Every indi- 

vidual must be contained in one of a set of coordinate 
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species, and can be contained in no more than one. 
In Disparate Species or Parts the same individual may 
be contained indeed in several, but many may not be 
contained in any enumeration of Disparate Parts. But 
in Alternate Species, while no one may be omitted, 
many may be contained in several of the species. 

416. feut although the sphere of two Alternate 
Conceptions is the same, the matter is net The Matter ©r 
Hence the Differentia of several Alternate ^S^ ^SSi 
Species is likely to have manv points in ■^«- 
common, and must have some that are not so. Kow 
suppose an individual to have a property which we 
know to be a part of the Differentia of one of two Al- 
ternate Species, we can predicate these species of that 
individual disjunctively. Suppose we have a collection, 
consisting of portraits of poets and philosophers alone, 
this collection being one whole — ^poets and philoso- 
phers would be the Alternate Species, including all 
the individuals in that whole. But they are not Coor- 
dinate Species, since the same man may be both a 
poet and a philosopher, conceived of from different 
points of view. Hence of any one whose portrait we 
know to be in that collection, suppose it to be Cole- 
ridge, we may say, " Coleridge was either a poet or a 
phuosopher." 

417. But finally there may be Disjunctives with no 
term common to tne members, as, " Either A is B, or 
C is D, or E is F," &c. It is hardly possible pinunctiTe. 
to enumerate the particular forms and rela- ^^"teime 
tions which the terms may assimie ; since these judg- 
ments, as in all preceding cases, must be parts of a 
whole, and reducible to an Excluded Middle. We must 
be able to show that there is no judgment except one 
of those enumerated, that will contain the truth which 
the Disjunctive is designed to aflSrm. 

418. Thus if I wish to account for the diversities in 
the human race, I may say, " Either they sprang from 
different origins," or " the diversities have been pro- 
duced by the influence of climate, mode of life," &c., — 
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or " God must have interposed to produce the variety 
miraculously." Here the divided whole is " the origin 
of the diversities in the human family;" and if the 
members of the disjunctive enumerate all theparts and 
species to which it can be referred, whether Coordinate 
or Alternate, one of them must be true. K not, there 
must be some other and Middle Judgment which may 
be true. 

419. The Conditionals and the Disjunctives are 
compounded in two ways : 

(1.) A Conditional Antecedent with a Disjunctive 
comgound of Consequcut, as, " If A is B, A is either or 
DuSunaTvM. D." — " If the world had a beginning, it is 
either the work of an intelligent Author or the product 
of chance." 

(2.) We may have a Disjunctive Antecedent, thus, 
" If either A is fe, or A is C, A is D." Ihis constitutes 
Dilemma. what is Called the Dilemma — " If the patient 
either eats or abstains from food, he will die" (in the 
one case from the eflfects of the food, in the other from 
want of food). 

420. In stating Dilemmas it is not uncommon to 
omit the Consequent to the Disjunctive Antecedent, as 
being too obvious to need explicit mention. 

421. Since Disjunctive Judgments always affirm 
Dwiunctive oiiQ of the Mcmbcrs to be true, on condition 

Judgments con- ,v . if .-i ^t • ^ 

vjrted into Con- that uo oue 01 the others is true, we may 
always convert the Disjunctive into a Con- 
ditional by contra-position of one Member for an Ante- 
cedent, and using the other or others, if there be more 
than one, as Consequent ; thus, " Either A or B is C," 
therefore " If A is not C, B is C." 



SECTION xvn. 
Of the Grounds of Affi/nnation, 

422. The grounds upon which judgments are af- 
foSSfoi''^^^' firmed are reducible to three : — (1) the Prin- 
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ciple of Identity and Contradiction ; (2) Sufficient 
Reason, and (3) Excluded Middle. 

(1.) The first Principle is sometimes spoken of ^ 
two, as in fact it is. 

{a) Where the terms are synpnymous, or the judg- 
ment affirms the identity of the Subject and pnncipie ©f 
the Predicate. Such is the case in all Defini- ><'«n^ty-. 
tions ; thus, a triangle is " a figure with three angles," — 
" a quadruped is an animal with four feet." 

(fi) But there are some terms the relation between 
whicn is so founded in the nature of the ob- pnndpie of 
jects for which they stand, that the relation contracucuon. 
cannot be denied without destroying the conception of 
one or the other of these objects. Thus if we say, 
" every effect must have a cause ; " this is not a judg- 
ment of identity, for " effect " a^d " cause " are not 
the same. But the affirmation depends upon the prin- 
ciple of contradiction ; that is, if we say " here is an 
effect without a cause," we at the same time deny that 
it is an effect If we say that " this triangle has but 
two sides," we deny that it is " a triangle." 

423. The force of this ground of affirmation is well 
exhibited and tested by resolving the judg- lUurtraUon. 
ment into a cognition with its modal. 

Thus in the Principle of Identity, we have " Vic- 
toria is Queen of England," resolved into a cognition 
or term, it is " Victoria Queen of England," Again, 
a "triangle has three sides," — a "three-sided tri- 
angle." 

424. Or to try the principle of contradiction, " this 
effect has no cause," becomes " a causeless effect ; " — 
" this trianffle has two sides only," becomes " a two- 
sided triangle." In each of these cases the term and 
its modal are incompatible, and taken together consti- 
tute an impossibility. 

425. (2.) The second ground of affirmation is called 
euffioient cause or sufficient reason. sufficient rosMB. 

{a) This ground assumes that there is no sufficient 
ground or reason in the nature of the matter itself. 
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If we say, " the Earth exists," the will of the Creatoi 
RMMnof is considered as the ground of the reality of 
^"« its being. K we say, " all bodies gravitate,'' 

the will of the Creator is again considered the ground 
of the reality of the truth which we affirm. Or if we 
speak of the acts of man, whether past, present, or 
future, his will is considered the sufficient grouna of 
the reality of these acts, the ratio esaendL 

(J) The means* by which we know the reality, the 
raiio cognoscendiy may and generally are in fact quite 
Reason of different from the ground of the reality itself, 
knowing. Take the reality of gravitation, for instance, 
the ground of the reality is the will of God ; but our 
means of knowing the reality are experience and ob- 
servation. The reality of the Positive Institutions of 
Christianity depends upon the will of God for its 

f ground, but our means of knowing that reality is Reve- 
ation. 

426. (3.) The third ground of Affirmation is called 
Excluded Middle, the Excludcd Middle. 

Between any Judgment and its Contradictory there 
is no Middle or Third Judgment. 

Hence in any case if we prove the falsity of one 
judgment, this becomes the ground for affirming its 
contradictory. 

427. But there is especially one class of Judgments 
which can be affirmed on no other ground than that of 
Excluded Middle. 

428. Such is the case with all affirmative Proposi- 
AffirmaUTe« tious with uegattvo Predicates, and all in 
prediSSU.''^® which the Predicate denotes infinitv. 

429. In proving a Proposition with an affirmative 
Copula, we include the Subject in the sphere of the 
Proof of Nega- Predicate, and this we do by showing that 

*»^^*- the Subject has the Essentia denoted by the 

Predicate. But if the Predicate be negative, it is de- 
noted by no matter of its own ; and we can include 
the Subject in the sphere of a negative Predicate only, 
by showing that it does not contain the Essentia of its 
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Positive. That is, we disprove the Proposition with 
the positive Predicate (A is B), and infer by Excluded 
Middle its contradictory that " A is non-B," which is 
at once resolved into " A is not B." 

430. So also if the Predicate is infinite, as " space 
is infinite ; " we can affirm or prove our own proof of infi- 
judgment only on the ground of the falsity "*^- 
of the contradictory, and by the principle of Excluded 
Middle.* God, Eternity, ana Space can nave no bounds, 
therefore they are infinite. 

* I do not propose here to toach the question hetween Sir William 
Hamilton and Schellin^ and Coodn, with regard to onr direct cognition of 
the infinite and nnoonditioned. I am not speaking of cognition hut of proof; 
the former in their phrase is the fimction of the Beason, tiie latter of the Un- 
derstanding. 



5* 
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CHAPTER ni. 

OF SYLLOGISMS. 



Intuitive 
menu. 



SECTION L 

ClasdJicaUon of SyUogimis. 

431. A Judgment is called Intuitive when the mind 
judg. perceives and affirms the relation between 

two cognitions when they are brought toge- 
ther in consciousness, without the intervention or aid 
of any other cognition. 

432. But it is not always the case that when two 
cognitions are thus brought together in the conscious- 

Limiu to In. n^ss, the miud affirms or denies any kind of 
tuitwo. agreement intuitively. It may be at a loss 

or in doubt. This doubt or inability to see the relation 
must be the result of the limited nature of our faculties. 
No such doubt or hesitation can be felt by an omni- 
scient mind. 

433. If now we have two cognitions, A and B, and 

cannot see the relation between them, so as to consti- 

Deductive ^^^^ them into a judgment intuitively, we 
Judgments. j^jg^y ggg ^hc rclatiou between each one of 

them, and a third term, as for instance. "We may 
see that " A " is C, and that is " B," and from these 
two intuitive judgments we may have the judgment A 
is B, which in mat case is called a Deductive Judg- 
ment. 
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434. Thus all deductive judgments, which in fact 
make up the great mass of human knowledge Deductiw 
and science, are based upon intuitive judg- Jd'SSKflilJS' 
ments as their premises, and may be resolved **'^- 
back into such intuitive judgments. 

436. The term which is thus brought in as the 
means of forming the two judgments is called the 
Meddle Tebm. And when there is but one Middle Tenw. 
Middle term, the conclusion A is B is a Deductive judg- 
ment of the first degree, or but one step removed from 
the Intuitive. If, however, two such Deductive judg- 
ments become Premises to a Conclusion still further 
removed, there will have been more than one Middle 
term and more than two Intuitive judgments. The 
Deductive judgments, however, diflfer from each other 
only in the degree of remoteness from the primary In- 
tuitive judgments, which constituted the first elements 
in their deduction. 

436. The Deductive Judgment or Conclusion is 
never contained in or derived from one of the Mediate infer. 
Premises alone by any process of Imme- ®°**- 
diate Inference. jDut it is deduced from the two Pre- 
mises by means of the Middle term, and is therefore a 
Mediate Inference. 

437. By Syllogism we mean any combination of 
two judgments as Premises in such a way as gyUogism de- 
that a third, different in matter from either ^"®*'- 

of them taken separately, results. The judgment so re- 
sulting is called the Conclusion, 

438. Syllogisms are of three kinds ; Categorical, 
Conditional, and Disjunctive. They are syiiogiaiMdi. 
CategoricdL when all the Premises are Cate- Jiaie«. 
gorical ; Conditional when one Premise is Conditional ; 
and if one Premise is Disjunctive^ we call the syllo- 
gisms Disjunctive. 

439. But Categorical Sylloffi^ms are still further 
susceptible of division, accormng as the categorical 
Premises may be either purely Categoric, Sdc^lSSo ^- 
Comparative, or Probable Judgments. "®'*®»- 
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440. In the pure Categorical Syllogism there are 
puw catego- three Propositions, two Premises, and a Con- 
ncBy itiBfl. ^j^gj^jj^ ^^^ three distinct Terms. 

441. Of these Terms in the simplest and most natu- 
Reiation of ral Formula (Barbara), one, as individual 

Terms lo the •■ • • • i j j • x-i i 

Premise* and or sub-spccies, IS incluaed m the second as 

m the Conclu* • * j . i .■»• j**ijii 

■ion. a species, and then this second is included 

in the third as the Genus — in the Premises ; and 
then in the Conclusion the first is included in the 
third. 

442. Hence the first, as its sphere is the narrowest, 
is called the MmoB term ; and the third, as its sphere 

Names of the ^s ^hc largcst . or most comprehensive, is 
Terms. callcd the Majob term ; the other is called 

the Middle term. The Minor and the Major terms 
together are called the Extremes. 

443. But this order is not always observed ; and as 
in some syllogisms it is impossible to determine which 

Local, Minor, tcrm has thc widest sphere, a more artificial 

Middle, and j • j.» • • j. xT_ ±. j* j* 

Major Terms, denomination IS given to the terms tor ordi- 
nary purposes, by which the Predicate of the Con- 
clusion is called the Major term, and the Subject of the 
Conclusion the Minor term. 

444. Hence the Nominal Minor Term, whether the 
real minor or not, is the real subject of the Syllogism ; 
and the Nominal Major is the real Predicate of the 
Syllogism, and the Syllogism is made for the purpose 
of proving the Major term as Predicate of the Minor 
as its subject. 

445. From this denomination of the Terms in a 
Syllogism the names of the Premises are derived. Asi 

Names of the ^^^ term must appear in two Propositions, 
Premises. ^ud as the Miuor and the Major appear in 
the Conclusion, the Middle term must be found in 
each of the Premises. The other term in each Pre- 
mise must therefore be either the Minor or the Major, 
and hence the Premise is called the Mhior or Major 
Premise, according as it contains the one or the other 
of the extremes. 
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Thus S is M, 

" M is P, 

« S is P. 
Here " S is M " is the Minor Premise, " M is P " is 
the Major Premise, and " S " and " P " are the Ex- 
tremes. 

446. It is usual in stating Formula to state the 
Major Premise first. In popular language, when we 
are speaking of an argument, it is usual to « principle •« 
call the Major Premise 'Hhe Principle ^^ * "instance." 
iipon which one argues ; and the Minor Term " the 
Cdse^^ or " the Instancey^ or " the Example^'^ coming 
under it. 

447. Tlie Conclusion until it is considered as proved, 
that is until satisfactory Premises hare been assigned, 
is called " the Que^tion^^ and is considered anestioi. 
as yet «t^ questione^ or under in(Juiry. 

448. As a Question it may be stated in two forms, 
What is 8 f AndisS,Pf 

449. In the former case we are supposed not to 
know what is the Major term ; or in other Question u 
words, we do not know the proximate genus Tenn. ^^^ 
to which it belongs, and consequently we are said to 
be in doubt about the Predicate, and the Question is 
concerning the Predicate. 

450. when the Question is in the other form, " Is 
S, P ? " we have both terms given, and are Q«e«tionof 
said to be in doubt about the Copula — or the ***® copui*- 
question is said to be concerning the Copula — ^not what 
is the Predicate, but whether it may be aflEirmed of the 
Subject or not. 

451. K the Question be concerning the Copula it is 
answered by some one of the Formula, which Questions of 
we are about analyzing. But if it be con- Jteb/pSmSS: 
ceming the Major termfit can be answered J,«^ ^ 
only by means of some one or other of the inSwlred SfiS 
Methods of Investigation, treated of below, ^e»*»«»^«°- 
(Part n. Chap. H.) 

462. In Categoric Formula the question concerning 
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the Copula is determined bj means of the Middle term, 
Office of the which for this purpose is used in four differ- 
MiddJeTerm. gjj^ ways : — (1) When the Copula is expres- 
sive of the identity of the terms in either or both the 
Premises ; (2) when it expresses a relation in Logical 
fvrarwajn. Quantity; (S) when one or both Premises 
are Comparative ; (4) wnen one or both are Probable 
judgments. 

SECTION n. 
Of Pure Categorical Syllogisms. 

I. Of the Figure of the Syllogism. 

453. We have already remarked that the Middle 
term by position is not always the Middle in Logical 
Quantity between the two extremes, and its office and 
effect depends very much upon its position. These 
different positions which it may occupy are four in 
Figures. numbcr, and are called the Four Figukes, 
as follows : 

Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 

Mis P. PisM. Mis P. PisM. 

SisM.^ SisM. MisS. M is S. 

Sis P. Sis P. Sis P. Sis P. 

454. The Differentia of these Figures may be thus 
stated : 

In the First Figure the Middle term is Subject of 
Differentia of the Mai Or Prcmisc, and Predicate of the 

.the Figures. -»r» *^ 

Minor. 
In the Second, it is Predicate in both Premises. 
" Third, it is Subject in both. 
" Fourth, it is Predicate of the Major and Sub- 
ject of the Minor. 

455. From this it appears that the Fourth Figure is 
only the inverse of the First. 

456. This Fourth Figure has been objected to on 
Foiirm Fiffiue the grouud mat it is unnatural, and one 

^ ^' against which the mind rebels. On the 
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other hand Professor De Morgan thinkd it the most 
natural of any. 

457. Bat such considerations or arguments are of 
no force. The question is not what is pleas- Auwen. 
ing, but what is possible. The Subject or Minor term 
of an argument is generally fixed or determined be- 
yond our control by the circumstances and necessities 
of the case, and we are obliged to take the arguments 
as we find them. 

458. It has been claimed also that there is an 
" Unfigured Syllogism " by Mr. Thompson.* ^o nn&nired 
Thus " Copperas and sulphate of iron are syUogiam.. 
identical — sulphate of iron and sulphate of copper are 
not identical, therefore copperas and sulphate of copper 
are not identical." This he argues is unjigured^ because 
neither term in any one of the Propositions can be called 
either Subject or Predicate. But if a man speaks, he 
must speaK of soinethmg^ and that is " the Subject ; " 
he must %Q,y something of it^ and that is "the Predi- 
cate." Thus the Proposition, " Copperas and sulphate 
of iron are identical, is precisely tantamount to either 
" copperas is sulphate of iron," or " sulphate of iron 
is copperas ; " and either term would become Subject 
or Predicate, just according as the one or the other 
object was the subject of the conversation. 

469. It will be remembered that the Comprehending 
Sphere is always to be predicated of the comprehend- 
Comprehended Sphere in an Affirmative j}fh??ded^**°*' 
Proposition. Thus, K A is comprehended ^p**®'*"- 
in tne sphere of B, we have A is B. Consequently 
"A" and "B" have spheres that are coincident to 
the extent of " A's " comprehensiveness ; and all the 
matter included in the conception "B," is ascribed 
to every individual included in the sphere of " A." 

460. Nor do we need to make any excejption in 
favor of those Propositions in which tne Subject and 

* " OatUne of the Laws of ThougH** p. 253. Thompson, however, is 
but foQowixig Sir WilHain Hamilton. 
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the Predicate are Identical, or Alternate Conceptions of 
Identical ^^ samo object ; as " common salt is chlo- 
fiphere*. pj jg ^f godium ; " — " Victoria is the Queen 
of England." In this case the spheres of the Subject 
and Predicate are identical, indeed, but still the Sub^ 
ject is included in the sphere of the Predicate as tmlj 
as a man is included in nis own skin. 

461. If, however, one sphere is excluded from an- 
other, as " A " from " B,'^ then « B " is the predicate 

oneNegatiTo o^ "A" iu a ncffative Proposition, and we 
sphere. hsLYQ "AisuotS^'' aud tho spheres "A" 

and " B " have no individual common to Doth. 

462. And if both Premises are Negative thev will 
Both Sphere, givo US the three spheres, possibly exclusive 

MiSll^on. "° of each other, though by no means certainly 
so. Hence we shall have no conclusion. 

463. This may be constructed thus : — j^^ /^ 
Two circles, S and P, exclusive of each vfy v^ 
other ; this is read, " S is not P." Now 
suppose we have another sphere M, and we read, " M 
is not P," or conversely, " P is not M." We know 
from this that P is not in M, nor M in P, but whether 
M is included in S or not, we do not know. It may 
be or it may not for aught that appears. 

464. The First and Fourth Figures being but the 
The Principle convcrse of cach other, we may construct 

of the First and ,-, t->»»i i«-i.i» 

Fourth Figurea. the Jrrinciple upon which their ^*-«r^J? 
validity depends, thus three circles as fol- 
lows : — ^If S is in M it must be in P, and 
some of P must be in S. 

(1.) If now the Middle term is a species compre- 
hending another, as S, and wholly comprehended in 
Affirmative anothcr, as P, then S is comprehended in 
conciusiona. p^ j^jj^ couvcrsely somc part of P must be 
comprehended in S : that is, " All S is P." and " Some 
P is S." 

(2.) But if the Middle term comprehends one Ex- 
treme, and is not comprehended in the other, then we 
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can have only a Negative Conclusion ; that ^{Jjg^^Tj Cjj- 
is, the Extremes have no part of their spheres Snd"p?JlSh 'f1- 
coincident. 

(3.) Or suppose that the Middle term is in the 
larger circle ana the smaller one is not in the Middle, 
then some part of the larger one must be out of the 
smaller one. 

465. But in the Second Figure the Middle term is 
Predicate in both Premises. i^Sri^^ 

This we may construct as follows : — ^By 
one large circle M, comprehending two 
smaller ones S and P ; — S and P need not 
cut each other, although they may do so. 
They may also both be in M without being 
at all coincident with each other. But the c?ndSi?n*'*lS 
fact of their being both in M proves nothing ^"^"^ *'**^- 
with regard fx> their being coincident. Hence we can 
have no Affirmative Conclusion by necessity. 

466. If, however, either S or P is made coincident 
with M, then of course the other Extreme if the Middle 
cannot be included in M without being in ^^ ^^^^Sli 
the other, and we may have an Affirmative * ^o"***""®"- 
Conclusion. 

467. But if either S or P be in M, and the other bo 
not in it — ^Aat is, if one Premise be negative, S and P 
cannot be coincident, and we shall have a Negative 
Conclusion. 

468. K the Middle term, whether species or indi- 
vidual, is contained in two others, they must be coin- 
cident in part. 

We may construct this by three circles 
drawn as follows : — ^If the small circle M be 
in both the others, they must be coincident in 

5 art, and have enough in common to include 
[ at least. 
This explains the validity of the Affirmative Syllo- 

fisms in the Third Figure. But if the Mid- principle of th« 
le term be wholly excluded from one of the ''*»"^ ''*«™«- 
circles, thj^t part of the other in which it is contained 
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must be excluded from it also. But the Middle term 
must be excluded as a whole from one of the circles, 
or else they may be entirely coincident, and a part of 
No univenai M bc cxcludcd from both. Hence we have 
SST'^ThiJd k" oiily Particular Conclusions in the Third 
*ure. Figure. 

469. It is also necessary that the Middle term be 
once distributed in the Premises. For 

(1.) In the First and Third Figures, when it is Sub- 
ject in the Mm or Premise, if it be not included as a 
whole in the Major term, or excluded as a whole, the 
Minor term may be included in the Middle without 
being included m the Major term, if the Premise is 
affirmative, or being excluded from it if it be negative. 

(2.) In the Second Figure, as we have seen, one 
Premise must be negative, and consequently the Mid- 
dle terra will be distributed as Predicate of a Negative 
Premise. Or if either S or P become coincident with 
M, and we have an Affirmative Conclusion, it is be- 
cause in that case M or the Middle term becomes 
distributed ; and in the Fourth Figure the same rea- 
soning applies as to the First, only taken in the inverse 
order. 

470. It appears from the foregoing demonstrations. 
Undistributed that the Middle term must be once distri- 
buted ; that is, taken as a whole in one of 

the Premises. Otherwise we have the fallacy in 
Form which is called Undui/nhuted Middle. 

As an illustration of this Fallacy take the follow- 
ing : 

" Moral virtues are habits. 

Skill in the mechanic arts is a habit. 
.•. Skill in the mechanic arts is a virtue." 
Both Premises in this Syllogism are true. But 
there are " habits " of at least two different kinds — 
moral virtues being habits of one kind, and skill in the 
mechanic arts habits of another kind. And since the 
term " Jiahits^^ being the Middle term, is not distri- 
buted, the Major term is compared with one. part of 
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what is included in the Middle term — ^that is, one kind 
of habits — ^and found to agree with it ; and the Minor 
term is compared with the other part. 

n. Of the Moods of Syllogisms. 

471. The Mood of a Syllogism is that which indi- 
cates the nature and order of the Proposi- The Mood of 
tions which constitute it. As any one of the 8y"««*«°»»- 
Four Judgments may be the Major Premise, Minor 
Premise, or Conclusion, it is seen by permutation and 
combination that there may be sixty-four Moods. 

472. But by no means all of the sixty-four Moods 
are yalid in any Figure, and of those that are NptaUMood^ 
valid, not all are yalid in all four of the ^^**- 
Figures. Hence we must effect what is called an 
abscisaio injmiti — that is, a continued cutting off of 
the several classes of invalid Moods, until we get them 
reduced so as to include none that are not valid. 

473. From the Diagrams and remarks upon them 
just given, it will appear with regard to the Quality 
of the Conclusion, that 

(1.) If both Premises are Affirmative, and the Middle 
term be once distributed, the spheres of the Quality oi the 
Extremes must be in part at least coinci- conciu«on. 
dent ; that is, the Conclusion must be Affirmative also. 

(2.) If eitiier Premise be negative, and the other 
affirmative, and the Middle distributed, then the Ex- 
tremes must represent contrary spheres ; that is, the 
Conclusion will oe negative. 

474. In regard to the Quantity of the Conclusion, 
the Kule is that " No term may be distri- Quantity of the 
buted in the Conclusion, which was not dis- conc*w8ioo. 
tributed in the Premises." Any violation of this Eule 
is a Fallacy in Form, and is called Illicit Process. It 
maj be of two kinds. Illicit Process of the uiicitprooeti. 
JHfinoTj and Illicit Process of the Major, 

We have two cases in which the Minor term may 
be illicit in the Conclusion. 
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(1.) When the Minor term is Subject : No moie of 
Of the Minor the Minor term can be either included in 
fintcase. qj. excludcd from the Major by means of the 
Middle than is included in the Middle itself. 

(2.) When the Minor term is Predicate only that 
Second case, part of it which is coincident with the Mid 
die, can be included in or excluded from the Major by 
means of the Middle ; or if the-Minor term is excluded 
from the Middle, then no more of it is excluded from 
the Major by means of the Middle than is excluded 
from the Middle itself — this will be seen from the 
preceding Diagrams. 

475. As Affirmatives do not distribute the Predi- 
No Illicit of the cate, there can be no Illicit Process of the 

Major in An 've -n r • ^ i ^i • 'VT xi 

conciiuions. Major, cxccpt whcu there is a xtegative 
Conclusion. 

^imcit of the 47g ^Q jjJ3^y l^^yQ t^Q ^jj^gg . 

(1.) When the Major term is Predicate. If the 
Premise is Negative the Major term is of course dis- 
FiratcMe. tributcd. But if the Premise is Affirmative, 
then the Major term as Predicate must be taken as a 
whole ; and as such it can comprehend nothing which 
is not in the Middle term. But if it be not taken as a 
whole, the Minor term may be in that part of the 
Major which is not occupied by the Middle term. 

Thus let us have a large circle P, includ- 
ing M and something more. Then S may 
be in the part of P, not occupied by M, 
without being in M, thus we may have : 
M is P, 
S is not M, and S may or may not be P. 

(2.) But in the second case if the Major term is 
Second ease, subjcct iu the Prcmisc, it must be wholly 
included in M, or S may be in that part of it which 
is not included in M. 

Thus let us have a large circle M, and 
another P only part included in it. Then 
S may be in the part of M which is not in- 
cluded in P. 
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Then we have Some P is not M, 

SisM, 
and S may or may not be P ; 
Or suppose some of P only is in M and tlie rest not, 
and then we may have — Some P is M, 

S is not M, 
in this case too, S may be or may not be P. 

477. From what has been said, it will appear, 

1. That if both Premises are negative, piyecimoMof 
we can have no Conclusion. validity. 

2. If one Premise is negative the Conclusion must 
be negative. 

3. K both Premises are affirmative the Conclusion 
must be affirmative. 

4. The Middle Term must be distributed in one of 
the Premises ; and 

5. No Term may be distributed in the Conclusion, 
which was not distributed in the Premises.* 

478. By the First of these Eules the sixteen Moods 
with negative Premises are excluded from ThePinitex. 
being vsSid in any Figure. By the Second, ^Jj|l. ■^'«*" 
the sixteen with one negative Premise and gep^nd. nx- 
affirmative Conclusions; and by the Third, teen«»«re. 
the eight with affirmative Premises and a mSI^' ****** 
negative Conclusion. 

479. By the Fourth and Fifth combined, all those 
Moods in which both Premises are particu- Fourth &pifui, 
lar, are excluded ; since if both are particular ®"- 

(and one must be affirmative), there can be but one 
term distributed in the Premises — and if both Pre- 
mises are affirmative, there will be none. In this 
case there will be undistributed Middle. But if one 
Premise is negative the Conclusion must be so too, 

* The following hexameters have been found to assist the memoiy in 
retaining these fundamental requirements of ample Categorical Syllo* 
^sms: 

, Distiibaas Medium : nee quartus terminns adsit 
Utraqne nee praemissa negans, nee particnlaris : 
Sectetor partem Condnsio deteiiorem : 
£t non distribnat, nid cum Praemissa, negetve. 
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and then we shall have either Illicit Process of the 
Major or Undistributed Middle. 

480. By the operation of the same rules, Fourth and 
Six more. J'ifth, it will bo found that if one Premise 
be particular there can be no universal Conclusion. 
(1st) Suppose the conclusion to be A ; in order to that, 
the Premises must be both affirmative — and with one 
of them, Particular Affirmative — there will be but one 
term distributed in the Premises, if that be the Minor, 
we shall have undistributed Middle, and if the Middle 
we shall have illicit of the Minor. (3d) Suppose the 
conclusion to be E, one Premise must be negative, and 
all three terms distributed in tlie Premises. But thefe 
are no Premises that fulfil this condition, except A 
and E, and O and E. But O and E are both negative, 
and can have no conclusion ; A and E are universal, 
and therefore do not come under this rule. 

481. Bv the same reasoning it will be found that 
lEo. lEO will involve an Illicit Process of the 
Major in all the Figures.* 

482. The eleven valid Moods are — ^AAA, AAI, 
Eleven valid. AEE, AEO, All, AOO, EAE, EAO, EIO, 
XAI and OAO. 

483. Not all of these, however, are valid in each 
of the Four Figures which we have just described. 

III. The Application of Moods to the Figubes. 

484. In the First Figures (1) if the Major Premise 
Appiicauon of bc particular we can have no Conclusion — 
fSS* Figure, for {o) if the Minor be Affirmative we should 



* The Moods excluded by these Roles are : 

By the First— EEA, EEE, EEI, EEO, EOA, EOE, EOI, EOO, OEA, 
OEE, OEI, OEO, oca, OOE, 001, and 000--(16). 

By the Second— EAA, EAI, AEA, AEI, EIA, EH, lEA, lEI, OAA, 
OAI, AOA, AOI, CIA, OH, IDA, lOI— (16). 

By the Third— AAE, AAO, AIE, AID, lAE, lAO, HE, IQO— (8). 
By the Fourth and Fifth— (1) DIE, GIG, IGE, IIA, III, nO-<6). 

" (2) AGE, GAE, lAA, lEE, AIA, EliE--(6) 
" (3) lEG— (1). 

In aU 16 + 16 + 8 + 6 + 6 + 1 = Sa 
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have an undistributed Middle ; and (J) if Negative, the 
Conclusion must be Negative also, and that would in- 
volve an Illicit Process of the Major. 

(2.) If the Minor be Negative there can be no Con- 
clusion ; for the Major Premise would have to be 
AflSirmative, and that would involve an Illicit Process 
of the Major. 

Hence in the First Figure the Major Premise must 
be A or £, and the Minor A or I, and we sixvaiid-fow 
may have AAA, AAI, EAE, EAO, AU, »~'^«»- 
EIO. 

But as AAI and EAO have particular conclusions, 
when we might have from the same Premises an uni- 
versal one, they are useless and so dismissed from fur- 
ther consideration. 

485. These Four Syllogisms are called Barbara^ 
Cda/rent^ Darii^ and I^erio.* numm. 

486. In the Second Figure. If both Premises are 
Affirmative we can have no Conclusion ; second Figure. 
since the Middle term, being Predicate in both, would 
be imdistributed. 

* As examples we may have the following : 

Barbara. ** Those who derive benefit from eveiy exertion of their Indus- 
try, are more likely to be industrious than laborers employed by the day. 
Journeymen who work by the piece derive benefit from eveiy exertion of 
their industry; therefore journeymen who work by the piece are more 
likely to be industrious than laborers employed by the day." 

Celarmt. ** No real hardship upon individuals should be authorized by 
legislative enactment. The impress of sailors is a real hardship upon indi> 
viduals, therefore the impress of sailors should not be authorized by legis- 
lative enactment.** 

DariL " Eveiy thing which obstructs the free course of justice deserves 
the reprobation of the virtuous. There are modes qf enforcing the strict 
letter of the law which obstruct the free course of justice ; therefore there 
are some modes of enforcing the strict letter of the law which deserve the 
reprobation of the virtuous." 

Ferio, ** Those who endure dangers and face death merely for the sake 
of acquiring glory to themselves, without being influenced by any desire to 
benefit their country, are not possessed of true fortitude. But it cannot be 
denied that some of the heroes of antiquity endured dangers and faced 
death, merely for the sake of acquiring glory to themselves, without being 
inflnenoed by any desire to benefit their country. Consequently several of 
the heroes of antiquity were not possessed of true fortitude." 
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And if the Major PremiBe be Paiticiilar there can 
be no Conclusion, since that would involTe an Illicit 
Process of the Major. 

Hence we have in the Second Figure — ^AEE, A£0, 

«jj«iid-fair EAE, EAO, EIO, and AOO. But AEO 

"^ and EAO have particular Conclusions when 

we mi^ht have universal, and hence they are dismissed 

as useless. 

487. It will be observed, that all the Conclusions 
cJJdSSS!^'* in this Figure are Negative. 

488. The four valid and useful Syllogisms in the 
£x«mpiM. Figure are called CesarCy Camestres^ FettinOj 
and Ba/roko.* 

489. In the Third Fijrare there can be no Universal 
Third Fifure. Conclusion — WIT in ordcr to such a Conclu- 
sion both Premises must be Universal ; but if both are 

No uni venal Affirmative, the Minor term will be undis- 
coociutiou. tributed, and hence a Universal AlBSraiative 
would be Illicit of the Minor ; and if the Minor be 
Negative the Major Premise must be Affirmative, and 
that would give an Illicit Process of the Major in a 
Negative Conclusion. And for the same reason there 
can be no conclusion if the Minor Premise be a Nega- 
tive. 

490. Hence in the Third Fiffure we can have only 
Six voiid namei. A AI, AH, EAO, EIO, lAI and OAO. 

• 

* For examples take tlie following : 

Cemre, ** No conscientioiiB person wilfully violates a solemn engagement. 
Every careless clergymfm wilfiUIy violates a sol^nn engagement ; theceforo 
no cureless clergyman is a conscientious person.** 

Camestrts, "All those who are qualified for sea-service must possess 
some knowledge of the arts of navigation. Mere inland watermen do not 
possess any knowledge of the arts of navigation ; therefore mere inland 
watermen are not qualified for sea-service.** 

Fe$tmo. " No man of sound sense can despise the study of the dasdcs. 
Some modern pretenders to literature do, however, despise this study of the 
classics ; therefore some of the modem pretenders to literature are not men 
of sound sense.** 

Haroko. " All the fixed stars emit light from themselves. Tet there are 
tome of tlie heavenly bodies which do not emit light from themselyet ; 
therefore some of the heavenly bodies are not fixed stars.** 
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Hie six Sjllo^sms of the Third Figare are DarapU^ 
JHaanus^ DattH, Fdapton^ Bokardo^ and Feriso.* 

491. In the Fourth Figure, witi A for Major, we 
must provide for the distribution of the Mid- Fourth Ficun. 
die term in the Minor Premise by making that Premise 
UniyersaL If then the Minor l^remise be A, we may 
haye I for Conclusion (A would be illicit of the Minor). 
If the Minor Premise be £, we may haye £ and 6 
for Conclusions. But O is useless. Hence AAI and 
AEE. 

With £ for Major Premise the Minor must be 
affirmatiye. K A, we have O for Conclusion (£ would 
be illicit of the Minor). If it be I, we have O also for 
Conclusion. Hence EAO and £10. 

With I for Major we must have A for Minor to dis- 
tribute the Middle, and hence I is the only Conclusion. 
Hence TAT. 

With O for Major we must have a negative Con- 

* Examples : 

IktrapU. *' To be ashamed of one's birth, profession, or rank in life, has 
been represented as the fault of modesty — whereas in reality it is a symp- 
tom of pride ; so that even that which is a symptom of pride has been ropre> 
sented as the result of modesty." 

Diaamit, '* Some practices which the divine law allows are under parti- 
cular circomstances inexpedient. All practices which the divine law allows 
however are in themselves consistent with holiness ; therefore some things 
which are in themselves consistent with holiness are under particular cir- 
cumstances inexpedient." 

JkilitL ** Eveiy kind of pride is wholly inconsistent with the spirit of 
reli^on. Tet there are several kinds of pride which are highly commended 
bywe world, therefore there are feeling highly commended by the world 
which are wholly inconsistent with the ^irit of true religion." 

Felapton. "No conspiracies against the liberty of the country lay any 
just obligation on the conscience. All such conspiracies, however, have the 
nature of contracts; hence some contracts do not lay any just obligation 
upon tlie conscience." 

Bokardo, " Some compositions of an imitative nature, calculated by sub- 
limity of idea and beauty of diction to expand and delight the mind and to 
excite eveiy noble passion, are not written in verse. All such compositions, 
however, are called poems ; therefore some works justly called poems, are 
not written in verse." 

Feriu, " No prejudices are compatible with a state of perfection— but 
some prejudices are innocent ; therefore some innocent things are not com- 
patible with a state of perfection." 

6 
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elusion, which would involve an Illicit Process of the 
Major. 

Hence in the Fourth Figure we have A AT, A£E, 
FiTtt valid F«»rmi. EAO, EIO, and lAI. 

492. The five valid and useful Syllogisms in the 
Fourth Figure are, JBramarUip^ CameneSy DimariSj 
FesapOj and Fredaon.* 

493. Of the Eleven valid Moods, we have AA A 
RecapituiatioD. Valid oulv iu thc First Figure ; A AT in the 
First, Third, and Fourth, but usetess in the First ; 
AEE valid in the Second and Fourth ; A£0 in the 
Second and Fourth, but useless in both ; All valid in 
the First and Third ; AOO in the Second ; EAE in 
the First and Second ; EAO in all, but useless in the 
First and Second ; EIO valid in all Figures ; TAT in 
the Third and Fourth ; OAO in the Third. 

494. In the whole, then, we have Nineteen valid 
Nineteen valid and uscful elementary Forms in Pure Cate- 
8y isms. g^rical Syllogisms ; — their names have al- 
ready been given. JBut for the convenience of remem- 
bering, especially for those who understand Latin 
Prosody, they have been arranged into the following 
lines : 

BArbArA, CElArEnt, DArll, FErlOque, j>rww*w ; 

CEsAi-E, CAmEstrEs, FEstInO, BArOkO, secwnr 
doe: 

TeHia, DArAptI, DIsAmIs, DAtlsI, FElAptON ; 

BOkArdO, FErlsOn habet : Qaarta insuper addU 

BrAmAntIp, CAmEnEs, DImArls, FEsApO, FrE- 
slsOn. 

* Examples: 

Bragnaniip, " All diamonds congist of carbon — ^tmt all oarbon ia oom- 
bnstible ; therefore some combustible sabstanoes are diamonds.** 

Oxmenes, *' All the planets are opaqne bodies. No opaque bodies are 
capable of transmitting light in any other way than by reflection ; therefore 
bodies capable of transmitting light in other ways than by reflection are not 
planets." 

Dimaris, '^ Some of the inhabitants of the sea have antennae and homy 
jointed legs — bat all animals of this description are insects ; therefore some 
insects are inhabitants of the sea.*' 
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The vowels printed in capitals will be recognized 
as indicating the Mood of the Syllogism, and the con- 
sonants besides making out the words serve another 
purpose, to be explained by and by. 

SECTION HL 

Of Indirect Conclusions. 

495. There has sometimes been reckoned a class of 
Indirect Moods, but this is unnecessarv; induectMoodi. 
since all that are reckoned as Indirect Mooas are merely 
some one of the Direct Moods with the Premises trans- 
posed. 

Thus for example, All B is A, 

NoCisB, 
.*. Some A is not 0. 
This is simply Fesapo with the Premises transposed, 
and the Indirect Conclusion. 

496. An Indirect Conclusion is one in which the 
order of the terms of the Direct Conclusion mdirect con- 
is inverted, so as that the Subject becomes ^?5f tSe^m" 
Predicate, and *iiice versa / ana an Indirect '•^ 
Conclusion is valid when (1) it does not change the 
quality of the Direct Conclusion ; nor (2) distribute 
any term in the Indirect Conclusion which was not 
distributed in the Premises. 

497. It is *worth while to notice, however, that in 
most cases we may have an Indirect Conclusion as well 
as the Direct.* Thus — ^Barbara : 

FeBopo. "No vice is to be admitted as a cfpecies of relaxation suited to a 
Christian. Every species of relaxation suited to a Christian consists of a 
cessation from ordixuuy oocnpatioDS. Wherefore there are cessations firom 
ordinary occapations which are not vice.** 

Frwson, " No fallacioas alignment is a legitimate mode of persoasion. 
And some legitimate modes of persuasion ful of securing acquiescence; 
therefore some arguments which uiil of securing acquiescence are not fal* 
ladous." 

* In fact it will be seen that all the Conclumons in the Fourth Figure 
are but the Indirect Conclusion from the same Premises, regarded (by con- 
ridering the Major term as Minor, and vice venck) as in the First Figure.** 
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Indirect Con- -^^^ Y 18 X, 
duaums ia «U All 7. \a y 

/. All Z is X— or indirectly, Some X is Z. 
Bramantip gives a more important Indirect Con- 
clusion still : 

All X is Y, 
AU T is Z, 
.•• Some Z is X — or indirectly, -AU X is Z. 
In the Direct Conclusion the Major term appears 
as undistributed in the Conclusion, whereas it was dis- 
tributed in the Major Premise. 

498. Besides the above-named nineteen S;^llojgisms, 
any other of the valid Moods may have an inc^CerUal 

Incidental Tft. Validity, if its terms are so distributed either 
udity. |jy signs or the nature of the terms, or of the 

matter of the judgment as to secure us against Undis- 
tributed Middle and Illicit Process. 

499. A^ain, if we have two affirmative Premises in 
^Anjdoffypror. ^0 Sccoud Figurc, both cxtremcs are in the 
Tigme. ®"*° same category — ^the Middle term ; and then 
they must each of them nave tilie Essentia of the concep- 
tion which the term denotes. They have therefore so 
much matter in common — that is, so many points of 
identity, and consequently there is an analogy between 
the Extremes. 

SECTION IV. 

Of the Conversion of Syllogisms. 

500. It has been thought that all Mediate Inference 
could be reduced to the celebrated Dictum of Aris- 

Ariitoue'i totle, called the JDictum* de Omni et NkMo; 
Dictum. that is, " Whatever may be predicated of a 

* Aristotle appears to have thonght that all Mediate Inferenoe oonld be 
reduced to this one Canon. And so by Conversion it can. But later writ- 
ers have given us dicta for each of the other Figures (Lambert^ Neuee 
Organon, Part I. ch. 4, § 232). 

That for the Second Figure is called the Dictum de Dweno : *' If a cer- 
tain attribute can be predicated (aflSrmatively or negatively) of every 
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class [the Middle term], may be predicated as Major 
term of whatever is comprehended in that class, as a 
Minor term ; and conversely whatever may be denied 
of that class may be denied of whatever, is compre- 
hended under it." 

501. This is substantially the same as the first 
Axiom of Mediate Inference which we have given 
(464) ; and to prove that all cases of Mediate Inference 
can De reduced to it, various expedients have been de- 
vised for reducing the Syllogisms of the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Figures to Syllogisms in the same matter 
in the First Figure. 

502. If this were the only object to be gained in the 
Beduction of Syllogisms, as it is called, it oivMUof Re- 
would hardly be worth the time and pains *"«'«>««• 
which it costs, since the other axioms' ^ven above are as 
primary and as satisfactory as the Dictum of Aristotle 
itself. But there is a furtner practical importance in 
the Keduction of Syllogisms which makes it worth 
our while to examine the laws and processes by 
which it can be done. Such is the nature and imper- 
fections of language that we cannot always express our 
judgments exactly as we would, and many an expres- 
sion which suits aU the requirements of Logic, &il to 
meet the demands of Bhetoric. 

503. In order to effect this Reduction or Conver- 
sion, we need to resort to Conversion, Per- Mean«of coo- 
mutation, and Transposition of Premises, one ^•"•on- 
er the other of them, and sometimes more. 

member of a cUsb— any sobjeet of whioh it cannot be so predicated does not 
beloDg to that dass." 

The Third Figure (1) Dictum de Exemph : ** If a certain attribute can 
be affirmed of any portion of the members of a dass, it is not incompatible 
with the distincdve attributes of that dass ; " — and (2) the Dictum de Excqoto : 
" If a certain attribute can be denied of any portion of the members of a 
olass^ it is not inseparable from the distinctive attributes of that class.** He 
ako gives what he calls a Dictum for the Fourth Figure, which he calls 
ihB Dictum de Redproco. But it is hardly worth quoting. The Fourth Figure 
is at best but an inverse of the First, and depezids upon the same Principle 
inverted. For the above quotations I am indebted to the Ozfoi^ edition of 
Aldridi, 1849, pp. 72 and 80. 
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Conversion and Permutation of PropositionB have 
already been sufficiently es^lained. 

504. Transposition consists merely in changing the 
TnM^^on relative position of the Premises ; thus, for 

/. S is P, /. S is P. 

This it will be observed is not chan^ng the Syllo- 
gism from one Figure into another. It is merely writ* 
ing the llinor Premise first instead of the M^jor. gir 
mlliam Hamilton says that this was generally done 
for several centuries after Aristotle. And we shall see 
by and by that in practice, where we are guided by 
instinct and common sense, with no regard to Logical 
Formulae, we usually state the M^or Premise first 
in the Deductive Methods, and the Minor first in the 
Inductive Methods. 

505. But as the transposition changes neither the 
quantity nor the quality of the Premises, nor yet the 
relative position of any of the terms in regard to the 
laws of the distribution of terms by Position, it can 
have no effect upon the concluding force of the Pre- 
mises. 

506. In these cases we obtain the result in three 
Different forms different forms — ^we may get (1) the same 
Soi® **"°'*' Conclusion in the Converse as in the Exposita; 
or we may get (2) one from which that is derived as 
an Immediate Inference ; and we may ^et (3) a Con- 
clusion contradictory to that of the Exposita, but felse ; 
from which of course the truth of that in the! Exposita 
is inferred immediately. 

507. It is with reterence to this process of Conver- 
sion of Syllogisms, that the Consonants used in the 
siffnificatioQof namcs that have been given to them are 
Sl**NlISei o( selected ; the Vowels are used to indicate 
syiioffiimi. ^Q Mood. But the Consonants indicate the 
processes and means of converting them into Syllo- 
gisms in the First Figure. 
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All beginning with B, can be proved in Barbara. 
" " " 0, " " " " Celarent 

« u a p^ « a u a jy^^^ 

a u u r^ « « a a Perio. 

The steps to be taken are indicated as follows : 

^^mr' denotes that the Premises are to "m**.tnuispo8M 
be transposed. Pnmuw. 

" s " denotes that in order to reduce a Syllogism to 
the First Figure, the Proposition signified "...convert. 
by the vowel before the 8 is to be converted """p*^- 
simply. 

Thus the Minor Premise in Camestres — ^No T is Z, 
is to be converted into No Z is T. 

" » " denotes that the Proposition indicated by the 
vowel before it, is to be converted by limita- «,». converts 
Hon, or per acoidens. peracadem. 

"A '^occurs in Baroko and Bokardo only. These 
are reduced to Barbara by what is called reductio ad 
zrwpossiMle. The reduction is effected by "fc'^rivesa 
substituting the contradictory of the Conclu- S^cIumm^ 
sion for the Premise, indicated by the vowel imme- 
diately before the " ^," and proceeding as before.* In 
this way we ffet a Conclusion contradictory to the Pre- 
mise for whicn we have substituted the contradictory of 
the old Conclusion. If now the new Conclusion is false, 
or absurd, or impossible, the old one must have been 
true. "We are in feet proving that the Conclusion is 
O, by the indirect method of proving that it cannot 
be A. 

508. In the course of these reductions, it will be 
observed that the terms undergo several rela- change of 
tive changes, so that Major becomes Minor, '^•'""• 
&c., and vice versa. In that case the name of the Syl- 
logism ends in "5" or "^," — as "Camenes," "Bra- 
mantip." The Middle term also in Baroko and Bokardo 
becomes one of the Extremes. 

* Xheae roles have been expressed in the foUowing lines : 
;6f vnlt simplidter verti ; P vero per aod- 
if vnlttnuuponi; iTper impossSNledooL 
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509. When in the conrse of the Conversion or Re- 
duction of Syllogisms we get a Conclusion in the same 

Oitenpiv* quality as that in the Exposita Syllogism, 
Reducuon. ^q proccss has been, called Ostensive JReduo- 
tion. But if the Conclusion be in the opposite quality, 

Reduetioad ^^^ Bcduction is called Sedmtio ad Impo^- 
Abaurdum. siMU^ OF RediLctio od Ahsv/rdum. 

510. As examples in Ostensive Reduction, I will 
Example*. givc Only a few, as follows : 

Cesare to Cdarent 

No X is T, 8. No T is X, 

ceaare. All Z is Y, the MiuoF stands, All Z is Y, 
.-. No Z is X, .-. No Z is X. 

Darapti to Da/rii. 

All Y is X, the Major stands, All Y is X, 



DarapU. All Y is Z, 

.'. Some Z is X, 

Bramantvp 

All X is Y, ) 

Brnman. AH Y is Z, \ 

.-. Soiue Z is Xj 

Felapton 
No Yi8 X, 

Felaptan. All Y is Z, 

.'. Some Z is not X, 

Fresison 
No X is Y, 
Fusison. Some Y is Z, 



P- 



Some Z is Y, 
/. Some Z is X. 



to 



Bwrhara. 
( All Y is Z, 
I All X is Y, 
/. Some X is Z, p Some Z is X, 

Ferio. 
No Y is X, 
Some Z is Y, 
.-. Some Z is not X. 

Ferio. 
No Y is X, 
Some Z is Y, 
.'. Some Z is not X. 



m. 



to 

JP- 

to 
s. 

8. 



.'. Some Z is not X, 

511. Heductio ad Imposstbile is effected by means 
of Contra-position and Kxduded Middle. 
Baroko. Thus if WG havc iu Baroko : 
Every star is fixed. 
Some luminous bodies are not fixed. 
.-. Some luminous bodies are not stars (such for in^ 
stance as planets, meteors, &c.) 
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Let Bs Bubstitate for this Minor Premise the contra- 
dictory of the Conclusion and we shall have : 

Every star is fixed. 
All luminous bodies are stars. 
.*. All luminous bodies are fixed. 
But this Conclusion is false, consequently the Mi- 
nor Premise of the first Syllogism, Baroko, its contra- 
dictory, is true. And if that Premise is true (the 
Major Premise also), the Conclusion is irrefragable. 
In the same way we may test Bokardo. 

612. Or again, we may reduce Baroko by contra- 
position of the Major to Ferio ; thus, Baroko to 

All X is T, '«*»• 

Some Z is not Y, 
.*. Some Z is not X. 
All X is Y, we may state by contra-position and 
conversion in E. — No non-Y is A, then we have as 
before, Some Z is not Y or non-Y, 

.% Some Z is not X, 
which ffives us the same conclusion in Ferio as we had 
in Baroko. 

613. Again, we may reduce Bokardo to Darii, by 
permuting, and converting, and transposi- Botod© to 
tion, as fwlows : ^'^'• 

Some slaves are not discontented. But 
All slaves are wronged. 
.*. Some who are wronged are not discontented. 

We may have : 

All slaves are wronged. 
Some not-discontented persons are slaves. 
.*. Some not-discontented are wronged. 

514. This process of Keductio ad Impossibile may 
be applied to all Syllogisms, as well as to proceK appK. 
Baroko and Bokardo, on the ground that if »•>*«'«•"• 
we substitute for any given Premise the contradictory 
of the Conclusion, we shall obtain for a new Conclusion 
the contradictory of the Premise ; or its contrary, in 
which, of course, the contradictory is included. 

6* 
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Thus Barbara to Bohardo. 

All Y is X, ) by contra-posi- ( Some Z is not X, 
gaSSl* AH Z is Y, Vtionof the Con- {All Z is Y, 

.*. All Z is X, ) elusion becomes ( .*. Some Y is 

not X. 
Thus from Celarent we maj have Disamis in the 
Third Figure, and Festino of the Second. 

Celarent No Y is X, Somo Z is X, or, No Y is X, 
JJd^^t? AH Z is Y, All Z is Y, Some Z is X, 

~' .-. No Z is X, .% Some Y is X, .•. Some Z is not Y. 

515. It 18 Dften veiy important in general discus- 
sions to disembarrass ourselves of the details of Mood 
and Figure, and speak of Terms and Premises in the 
most general way ; even where the Diflferentia of the 
Figures would require, if they were recognized at all, 
a very important modification of our statement 

516. For this purpose we always consider an argu- 
Omission of mcut, uulcss othcrwisc expressly stated, as 

pecuhanues o ^^^^^ j^^ ^^ First Figurc, and when we speak 

of the Major Premise we mean that which either is 
the Major in the First Fiffure, or that which would 
become the Major if the Syllogism were converted into 
that Figure. And for the same purpose we consider 
all Negative Propositions as Affirmative with Nega- 
tive Predicates, as we have a right to do. And hence 
we may always speak of that term which either is or 
would become on conversion of the Syllogism into the 
First Figure the Predicate of the Concmsioil, as the 
Major term. If the Conclusion be affirmative that is the 
Major term, and if not we substitute for the Predicate 
of the Negative Conclusion its connoted negative or 
privative, which of course becomes a Major to the 
others. 

517. This may, perhaps, be thought to indicate a 
Indicates no looscncss aud Uncertainty with regard to the 

K t2^. *' whole nomenclature of Mood and Figure, 
which does not exist. But we have to take an argu- 
ment for the most part as we find it. And as it thus 
stands, it is no matter of choice or uncertainty which 
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are the Major and Minor terms hjjmUton. But to 
avoid the perplexity and the prolixity of continued 
repetition or detail, we may avail ourselves of the fact 
that all the Syllogisms may bo reduced to the First 
Figure ; that is, the fact that with the same matter as 
that ffiven in the Premises, we may prove the same 
Conclusion in the First Figure, and thus adopt the 
simplicity and brevity of discussion which there would 
be if there were only the one Figure. 

SECTION V. 

Of Complex Syllogisms. 

518. We have, thus far in the investigation of the 
laws and formula of Syllogisms spoken only of the 
Simple Categoric Syllogisms. Although this is the 
simplest and primary formula, we but sel- ^,, 

•1 * , » .^ .1 •'• •• T 1 Seldom meet 

dom meet with them in practice. In nearly Pun> Md sim. 

*'i» .1 . • *' pie ForaiiilM. 

every case one or more of the terms is com- 
plex. Hence a Syllogism in which one or more terms 
has a modal, is called a Complex Syllogism. 

619. Strictly speaking the simple term can be 
nothing more tnah a single word ; * which is simple Tcnae. 
either a noun, an adjective, or a verb in the Infinitive 
Mood. In adjectives I include participles used ad- 
jectively. 

520. But it often happens that several words are 
used as the definition oi a term instead of Definition for 
the term itself. Thus we have the term »Teim. 
Negro — ^but instead of it we may use its definition in 
any case — as " m^n with da/rk skins <md woolly hair^^^ 
&c. Now suppose that we had not the word " Negro " 
at all. In that case we should be obliged to use its 

* This most depend, however, somewhat upon the genius of a language. 
Peiliaps the only exception, the only one that I have noticed in the Engli^ 
is in those words which answer to the Aristotelian category " where/* We 
•ay a man is ''in the house," — "on the ground," &c, &c. We have not 
in tins zespeot any thing ooiiei^nding to the Greek terminaticn 0t as in 
iyp6$t, iiKoBt, &C. 
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definition whenever we wish to nee the conception as a 
term at all. 

521. This is precisely the case with regard to a 
Neeenityforit large part, hj^ far the largest part of the 
conceptions whicn enter into our reasonings. There ia 
no precise term for them ; and therefore we are obliffed 
to use, instead of the term, what is really its defi^niticm. 
The Definition gives first ihe Genus and then the Dif- 
ferentia one after another. Thus for " Negro " we have 
■genus] men, — [Ist dififerentia] with dark skins, — and 
'2d differentia] woolly hair. Suppose we wish to speak 
of those Christians who adhere strictly to their faith 
and live pious and devoted lives, as a class distin- 
tinguishea from the rest, we have no one word by 
which to denote the class. Consequently when we 
want to express the conception, we are obliged to use 
the definition for want of a word to denote it 

522. In all such cases we may^ if we please, regard 
Definitions the Definition as the Term and its Logical 

ftuSJia*" * Modals, or as a simple term for all the ordi- 
nary purposes of deduction. 

523. All Modals which have any logical force at 
Modaig limit all, Es has bccu showu, either hmit the com- 

the comprehen- i • /• . -i i. • ^ • i» . 

Bivene«8 of the prehensivcuess 01 the subject m reference to 
quantity, or point out some condition, or 
time necessary to limit the scope of the iudgment in 
order that it may be true. Hence the Modal will often 
make the whole of the difference between a Propo- 
sition that is true and one that is false. 

But as Rhetoric often requires some variety in ex- 
pression, the phraseology of Modals must oft;en be 
changed, and in these changes Fallacies often occur. 

524f. The Modal of a subject limits the scope of the 
Modal* of the judgment, by limiting the sphere of the 
fhe**iMpeofthe subjcct itself. Now from the ftmdamental 
Judgment. axiom, that the narrower the sphere the 
greater the amount of the matter of any conception, it 
IbUows that more may be predicated of a subject which 
is limited by a modal than can be predicated of the 
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same term without the Modal. Hence the dropping of 
the Modal would in some cases render the Proposition 
untrue. * 

525. Suppose now that the Middle term is first used 
with a Modal, and is used in the next Pre- suddb Term 
miso without one, we have in fact a different ^>»*»»**«>^ 
term ; and it will affect the formula differently accord- 
ing to its position. 

Let us then refer to the First Figure in which the 
Middle term is Subject of the Major l^remise ,„ the Fi«t 
and Predicate of the Minor* If we drop the *■**""• 
Modal in the Minor term we enlarge the sphere denoted 
by it, and by consequence it may become so large that 
the Major term could not be predicated of it. Thus, 

All true Christians enjoy the favor cf God. 
Hypocrites are Christians. 
.*. Hypocrites — 

But here it becomes obvious that the matter of the 
Predicate in the Major Premise could not be predicated 
of so comprehensive a sphere as " Christians ; " that is, 
" all Christians," — ^nor the Differentia of i/rue Christians 
of the subject of the Minor Premise. 

526. IsTow let us take an example of the opposite 
course : 

All Christians believe in Christ. 
The Waldenses were i/rue Christians. 
.•. The Waldenses, &c. 

Here the conclusion is good. We include the Minor 
term by means of the Modal in a narrower and com- 
prehended sphere than that which, as Middle term, 
we had included in the Major term in the Major Pre- 
mise. 

527. We have already seen that the Middle term 
must be once distributed in the Premises of a Syllo- 
gism, and in fact it is distributed in both Premises in 
two of them, Darapti and Felapton. But wherever it 
occurs as an undistributed term, it stands of course for 
a narrower though an undetermined sphere than if it 
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were distributed. We have the following Boles for 
Three Ruiei. the dropping or assumption of l^dals in the 
same Syllogism. 

(l.)'ln all cases where the Middle term is nndis* 
Pint Rub. tributed, as always in the Minor Premise in 
the First Figure for instance, we may always make the 
indeterminate undistributed term a determinate dis< 
tributed term, with a narrower sphere than the abso* 
lute or simple term, by joining to it its appropriate 
Modal. And when the Imddle is tmce distributed as 
in Darapti, and Felapton, and Fesapo, we may limit it 
in either Premise at aiscretion, but not in bom unless 
it be with the same Modal. 

(2.) And conversely' a Modal that was introduced 
second Rule, and uscd With the Middle term when used j 
distributively, may not be omitted where* it occurs in 
the other Premises as an undistributed term. This 
remark, for a reason similar to the one given in case 
of the last rule, does not apjplv to Darapti, Felapton. 
and Fesapo, in which the Middle term is distributed 
in both I^remises. 

(3.) And finally, if the undistributed Middle occurs 
Third Rule. in the Major Premise, as in the Fourth Fi- 
gure with a Modal, that Modal may be dropped when 
the Middle term comes to be used as a distributed 
term in the Minor Premise. 

(4.) If in the Major Premise a Modal is used, 
extending the comprehensiveness of the judgment to 
Expansive ^.U possiblc cascs, thcu either m the Minor 
Moduli. Premise or in the Conclusion we may have 

one pointing to any special case or class of cases, 
incluaed within the comprehensiveness to which the 
Modal of the Major Premise extended it. Thus-: 

" No man is justified on any pretence in taking the 
life of one with whom he is living on terms of con- 
fidence." 

" But Brutus was living on terms of confidence with 
Caesar." 

" Therefore Brutus was not justifiable in taking 
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Ceesar's life on the pretence which he pleaded — of a 
higher (MigcsHon to his cfywifvt/ryP 

(6.) In regard to the Minor term, if it was used 
without a Modal in the Minor Premise it Modabofth* 
was used in its most comprehensive sense ; M»n"TeiiiM. 
hence if we annex a Modal in the Conclusion we sim- 
ply narrow the sphere of the subject, which as we have 
before seen does not render the Proposition untrue. 
But if the Minor term had a Modal in the Minor Pre- 
mise, it may not be omitted in the Conclusion, since 
that would enlarge its sphere and possibly include 
thereby individuals of whom the predicate may not be 
afiSrmed. 

(6.) And in regard to the Major term the converse 
holds. K there was a Modal in the Maior Modaiiofthe 
Premise it maybe omitted in the Conclu- M^iorTerm. 
sion, as by so doing we enlarge its sphere and con- 
sequently include less matter. If therefore it was pre- 
dicable of the subject before the enlarge- GenereiRui« 
ment of its sphere, then a fortiori it is after- JSiuSS^ImS 
wards. But if the Major term was in the *^ 
Premise without the Modal, no Modal can be intro- 
duced into the Conclusion, except that which was 
spoken of above as changing the indeterminate undis- 
tributed into a determined distributed, denoting the 
individuals included in the scope of the subject as a 
species. 

528. We may tiien lay down the general proposi- 
tion that a Modal may at any time, and in G^soxma pro- 
any position be attached to an undistributed J2im?tiSJSS 
term, provided the Modal expresses the dif- ^***^- 
ferentia or peculiar property of that part of the sphere 
of the term which is taken into the scope of the judg- 
ment by its imdistributed use. We thus convert the 
indeterminate undistributed term into a determinate 
distributed one with a narrower and comprehended 
sphere. 

529. It is sometimes a matter of doubt whether a 
Modal shall be considered as belonging to the Subject 
or the Predicate of a Proposition. 
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It is not of 80 much importance to which it is con 
sidered as belonging as mi^ht at first sight appear, as 
^ ^ the Modal can easily be transferred from one 

gSS ^^ ^ ^® ^^^'- ^^^ "Drowning men 
S£ate?Ud ^ catch at straws ; " — " Drmoning " is nere a 

•^ Modal of the Subject. But if we say, " Men 

catch at straws when they are draumingj^ the Modal 
is transferred to the Predicate, and the Proposition 
remains the same for all Logical purposes ; although 
that which was the differentia of a species in the suo- 
ject becomes the conditional of the genus in the Pre- 
dicate, and vice versa. 

630. We have yet another important class of Mo- 
dals whose influence upon the deductive force of the 
proteniiTe Formulac we must consider. I mean those 
Modaii. which indicate JProtensive comprehension. 

531. Such Modals seem rather to limit the Copula 
than the terms of a judgment. 

532. It is obvious that when the Copulas in both 
the Premises are taken with unlimited Pretension — 

Absolute Pro- ^ihat is, with the adverb " always " or " uni- 
teiwion. vcrsally " expressed or implied, we may 

have a Copula in the Conclusion with the same pro- 
tension. 

Let us then consider those adverbial Modals which 
limit the Protension without giving a definite limit to 
it, such as " sometimes," " generally," " rarely," &c. 

533. It is manifest that such Modals always limit 

the Subject, so that a Proposition in which one of them 

Limited Pro- occurs caunot be regarded as universal. Nor 
tension. jg ^j^jg ^w — ^jjgy indicate that there is no one 

part of the Subject of which as a snecies the Predicate 
may be affirmed with unlimited !rrotension. It may 
be affirmed of any or all the individuals included in 
the Subject at some time, and at others perhaps it can 
be affirmed of none of them. 

534. Now if there is such a Modal in both Pre- 
in both Pre- niiseSj it is manifest that we can have no 

"**^- Conclusion. For example : 
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M is sometimes P. 
S is sometimes M. 



For it does not appear but that M may be incladed in 
P precisely then when S is not included in M, and 
vice versa. The Minor term may be included in the 
Middle when, and only when tne Middle is not in- 
eluded in the Major term. 

535. But if the Modal is in either Premise alone it 
must be in the Conclusion also. For if either in on, pw- 
Subject is in its Predicate only sometimes, ■"■* 
then the Conclusion can affirm the Minor term to be in 
the Major only ^^ sometimea,^^ And at any particular 
time it can predicate the Major of the Minor only in a 
Problematic or Probable Juagment. The Conclusion 
with such a Modal in either I^remise, therefore, may 
assume either of the two following forms : 

S is sometimes P ; or 

S may be P ; 
that is, it may be so without contradiction or logical 
absurdity. 

536. We sometimes have a Protensive Modal, how- 
ever, when we ought to have a differential j?nMatkn tat 

j*x* 1 mY Differential Mo* 

or conditional. Thus : dai. 

" Testimony sometimes leads us into error. 

The belief m miracles rests upon testimony. 

Hence the belief in miracles may be only an error." 
Here for " testimony sometimes " we manifestly ought 
to have ^^ some testimony ; " that is, ^^ some kmds of 
testimony misleads us." 

But when we substitute ^^ some kinds of testimony," 
for " testimony sometimes," we have not got the full 
force of the Mx)dal or the exact meaning of the Propo- 
sition. It does not mean to affirm that there are any 
kinds of testimony that always mislead. The Modal 
of the Copula must therefore be still retained in some 
other form. We may say, " some kinds of testimony 
occasionaUy mislead." 
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SECTION VL 

Of Compound SyUogiama or Sorites. 

637. The Syllogism gives us a Conclusion but one 
step, further removed m)m the intuitive judgments 
than the Premises themselves, having but one Middle 
term. 

638. We may however have in the same Formula 
Sorites. any number of Middle terms with a deduction 
for a conclusion, of a corresponding degree of remote- 
ness from the Premises, lius, 

A is B, 
BisO, 
is D, 
.*. A is D. 
This is called a Sosttes or Chain Syllogism. 

639. In the usual form tiie Predicate of each Pro- 
order of Term, mise becomes the subject of the next in a 

in the Usual tt • ^ k ai j.« "o •ja ' ±.^^ • 

Form. Universal Amrmative Proposition, until m 

the Conclusion we have the subject of the first Premise 
for subject as Minor term, and the Predicate of the 
last for Predicate as Maior term.*^ 

640. In this Formula each successive term begin- 
ning with the Minor, has a wider and comprehencfing 
sphere until we come to the last. Consequently what- 
ever may be predicated of the last or Major term, may 
be predicated of the first or Minor term just the same 
as if there had been but one Middle term. 

641. It is manifest that as there can be but one 
One Minor CoHcluslon, SO thcrc cau bc but one Major 

Term?® ^"^'^ and but one Minor Premise. But there may 

'*' A Sorites, called the Godenktn, has been notioed also-— consisting of 
Propositions in which the terms are arranged in the inverse order ; 

Thns B is A, 

CisB, 

Disc, 

EisD, 

.*. A is £. 

And this form with the usual form given above, are all that have LHherto 

been recognized so far as I know. 
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be any number of Intermediate Premises introduced 
between the Minor and the Major instead of int«iiii6<u«t« 
one— «ach Premise introducing a new Mid- '''e™«»- 
die term, until the last becomes with the Major term 
either the Subject or Predicate in the same Proposi- 
tion. Thus : 

All Z is A, 

AU A is B, 

All B is C, 

AU is « 

All « is N, 

All N is X, 
.-. All Z is X. 

542. But there is no necessity for confining the 
Sorites within such narrow limits as have „.„^^ 
usually been assigned to it. In fact we can- *>rm of somes, 
not keep it within these limits. Other forms and varie- 
ties are constantly occurring, and the business of Lo^ic 
IB rather to account for what is, than to determine 
what ought to be. 

543. It is obvious, that if we can introduce one 
Universal Affirmative between the Minor and Major 
Premise of any Syllogism, we can introduce any num- 
ber so long as the Subject of the one becomes the Pre- 
dicate of the next, or vice versa / in which case each 
new Middle term will be once distributed. 

544. Hence in any Syllogism, if after transposing 
the Premises, we can pass irom the Minor Anys^tm 
Premise to an Universal Affirmative and SSded. "* 
froiu that again to the Major Premise, we may conti- 
nue on with any number of- Universal Affirmative In- 
termediate Premises, without changing the essential 
character of the Sorites. 

545. In this way we find that each of the nineteen 
Syllogisms may be expanded into Sorites. 

546. In the expansion of the Syllogisms by this 
means we are to regard only the two Falla- cautkwuitoba 
cies of Figure — Undistributed Middle and »«««*«*• 
Illicit Process. Each Middle term must be distributed 
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once, and no term distributed in the Conclasion which 
was not distributed in the Major or Minor Premise. 

547. It is sometimes the case that in the expansion 
of the Sylloffism, we are obliged to resort to the inverse 
The &>cienian ot the usual metho^^ or to what is called the 
Si^iioa.^ ^^' Goclenian method. Thus in the expansion 
of Camestres : 

No Z is A, 

All Bis A, 

All is B, 

All X is 0, 
.-. NoZisX; 
in which case the Subject of each Intermediate Pre- 
mise becomes the Predicat.e of the next, and the inverse 
method would give an illicit of the Major. 

548. The introduction of a Negative Intermediate 
Premise between two Affirmatives, or of a Particular 

ANentive between two Universals, will have its usual 
iBtormediata. effccts upou the quantity and quality of the 
Conclusion. Thus iBramantip expanded by a Negative 
Intermediate Premise becomes : 

AU Y is Z, 
No Y is B, 
AUXisB, 
.-. Some Z is not X. 

549. The Sorites may be resolved into as many 
intosilkilSllf'* Syllogisms as it has Premises less one. 

550. The first Premise containing tiie Minor term 
of the Sorites is the Minor Premise of the first Syllo- 
gism, and the second Premise is the Major. The Con- 
clusion of the first Syllogism becomes the Minor Pre- 
mise, and the third Premise of the Sorites becomes the 
Major Premise of the second Syllogism, and so on, 
each Conclusion becoming Minor Premise for the next 
Syllogism. 

551. In this way each Middle term after the first 
serves as a Major term to establish the Minor Pre- 
mise of the Syllogism in which it is to serve as a 
Middle. 
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Thus the most ordinary form of the Sorites is : 

All A is B, Pint Example. 

All B is C, 
All is D, 
All D is E, 
.-. All A is E ; 
which is resolved into Syllogisms as follows : 

1st. 2d. 3d. 

All B is C, AU C is D, All D is E, 

AU A is B, AU A is 0, All A is D, 

/. AU A is 0, .-. AU A is D, .-. AU A is E. 

In this case each of the S jUogisms is in Barbara. 

552. For another example take the foUowing : 

AU C 18 A, seeaod Ixam- 

C is not D, »»>«• 

AU B is D, 
.*. Some A is not B ; which is resolved as 
foUows: 1st. 2d. 

CisnotD, AUBisD, 

All C is A, Some A is not D, 

.•. Some A is not D. .*. Some A is not B. 
The first of these Syllogisms wiU at once be seen to 
be Felapton (3d Fig.), and the second is Baroko of the 
2d Fig. 

553. In most cases where Bramantip occurs in tlie 
course of resolving the Sorites into SjrUo- The pecniiwitr 

S'sms, it is necessary to use the indirect ofB^^^^ip- 
inclusion for the ]mnor Premise to the next Syllo- 
gism. Thus : AU A is Z. 

All B is A, 

All N is B, 

AU N is X, 

.'. Some Z is X. 

(1) AU B is A, (2) AU N is B, (3) AU N is X, 
AU A is Z (ind. Con.) AU B is Z, Some Z is N, 

.-. Some Z is B, .". Some Z i6 N, .*. Some Z is X. 

The same thing occurs in Disamis, Bokardo, Braman- 
tip, Dimaris, &c. &c. 
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554. In the statement of the Sorites, as in fact in 
the statement of the Syllo^m, there is sometimes a 

Combination rhetorfcal comphcation of terms, by means 
ItoteSSt^'^of of which the Subject is kept more constantly 
Sorites. before the mind than it could otherwise be. 

This is effected by converting each Proposition into a 
single co^ition as we pass along according to llie 
principle laid down [187]. Thus, 

'*' All men are mortal. 

All mortal men are sinners. 

Christ died for all sinful men. 
But the sinners for whom Christ died must exercise 
faith and repentance towards God in order to obtain 
the benefits of His death ; therefore those who do not 
believe in Him and live a life of faith and repentance, 
will be left to the full consequences of their sins.*^ 

555. The onlv additional point to be secured in 
cauuon against analyzing such arguments, is that nanew 
surreptiuous ^ej.^ ]^q surrcptitiously introduced by this 

process of accumulation. 

SECTION vn. 

Of the Incomplete Formula. 

556. For the most part in oi^inary reasoning one 
Premise and sometimes two are suppressed ; that is. 
Premises often ^^^7 ^^c uot statcd iu the course of the argu- 
luppressed. meut. The reason is often a rhetorical one. 
It would be tedious to be constantly repeating what is 
so obvious as to be known and admitted by afl. Loric 
however never supposes any thing ; it requires all me 
Premises to be stated, and hence we must examine 
these abridged forms of argument. 

557. They are called linthymem^Sy and may be of 
Four kinds. four kinds : 

(1.) When one Premise of a Syllogism is omitted. 
First. In this case we have the Conclusion and one 

Premise, but the Conclusion and the Premise contain 
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only three distinct terms ; as, All Y is X, therefore All 
ZisX. 

(2.) We majr have the Conclusion and one Premise 
with four distinct terms ; as, All A is B, second, 

thereibre All Z is X. In this case the Enthvmeme is 
an abridgment of the Sorites, and the given rremise is 
the Midffle Premise. 

(3.) Or there may bo a Conclusion given with more 
than one Premise, and yet not a complete Third. 

Sorites. 

(4.) In the fourth case we may have several Pre- 
mises in which there is one term common to Fourth. 
them all. 

568. Enthymemes with three terms are easily com- 
pleted into Syllogisms. The Conclusion ne- completion of 
cessarily contains the Major and the Minor |ff"^*'S*"tot 
terms. The given Premise contains the Mid- ^*^ 
die term ana either the Minor or the Major term, and 
determines the position of the Middle term as Subject 
or Predicate of the given Premise. From this we learn 
the Figure, the quality and quantity of the Premise 
to be supplied. 

Thus, if the Conclusion be A, the Premises must 
be AA. 

If the Conclusion be E, the Premises must be either 
EA or AE. 

If the Conclusion be I, the Premises must be either 
AI or lA. — (A A of course would be valid but not 
necessary.) 

If the Conclusion be O, the Premises must be 
either EI, OA or AG. 

669. We must always remember that we have no 
right to supply a Universal Premise in the ^^ uniyereai 
completion of an Enthymeme when a Parti- SSS^iiw'tt 
cular one would answer. This would be "^ectMary. 
attributing to him who made the Enthymeme what he 
never said and what his argument does not necessarily 
imply. For this reason no Enthymeme can require to 
be completed in Darapti, as Disamis and Datisi are in 
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the same ^i^ure, in one or the other of which anj En 
thymeme with a Conclusion in I in the 3d Figure can 
be completed. 

560. If it is found impossible to complete the Syl- 
logism — that is, to find a Premise that will connect me 
given Premise legitimately with the Conclusion, the 
Enth^meme inclines or implies a fallacy wluch ren- 
ders its conclusion worthless or worse. 

561. Of Enthymemes with four terms there can be 
Bnthymemef oulj the ouc Variety given, except as the dif- 

?Jt.. ^^" ference in quantity and quaUty may vary it: 

All A is B, 
.-. C is D. 

Any variation of the relative position of these terms 
would produce no variety in the Formulffi. It could 
only change the term which a given letter represents. 

562. 11 an Enthymeme has four distinct terms, two 
of them must of course be Middle terms, and it can be 
Completed into Completed into a Sorites with three Pre- 
• sorite.. jiiiseg . thus, A is B, therefore C is D.— " The 
state punishes no man for his religious opinions, there- 
fore heresv is no crime." 

663. llere we have four distinct terms — " state," 
" religious opinions," " heresy," and " crime ; " and 
the latter of the two Propositions is given as a Conclu- 
sion from the former. Let us then put A for state, B for 
religious opinions, C for heresy, and D for crime, and 
we shall have : 

AU C is B, 

No A is B, 

AU D is A, 

No C is D, or C is not D. 

564. From which it appears that the Enthymeme 
implied the two following JPropositions : 1st, the Minor 
Premise that all '^ heresy ^^ is '^ religious opinion^ of 
some kind or another. — 2d, for the Ma|or Premise 
whatever is a " crime " is ^'jpwrtished hy toe state!^ Or 
as for rhetorical purposes one would be most likely to 
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express the same thing by contra-position — " whatever 
id not panished by the state is no crime." 

565. But in me third case we may have the Con- 
clusion of a Sorites with two or more of the Enthnnemea 

TV . • Jit J with more than 

Irremises given and others suppressed. fourtermi. 

566. A fundamental maxim in the completion of 
these Enthymematic Formulse, is that in no new term, 
completing them no term may be used that "»'«»<*'«»<»• 
was not contained in the Elements of the Formute that 
were actually given. 

If now we have — ^A is B, 

BisC, 
C is D, 
DisE, 
EisF, 
.-. A is F ; 
it is obvious that if the 1st, 3d, and 5th Premises were 
omitted, we should have all the terms given, A, B, C, 
D, EandF. Thus, BisC, 

D is E, 
.-. A is F, 
and we could easily restore the wanting Premises by 
principles with which we are already familiar. 

567. But if one Premise were stricken out or omit- 
ted, the full form could not be completed. We should 
have :— All B is C, j _ ) All D is E, 

.-. A is F. t J .-. AH A is F ; 
which would be completed thus : 

All A is B, or. All A is D, 

All B is C, All D is E, 

All C is F, All E is F, 

.-. All A is F, .-. All A is F. 

568. As the Middle term is usually a general term, 
that is a term denoting a class, it is obvious Enthymcmei 
that the result will be the same if in a sue- yj'^ gtatelf u? 
cession of Propositions we compare either of <*i"<i»»"y- 
the Extremes with the individuals of which the Middle 
term is composed, as if we should compare that Ex- 

7 
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treme with the Middle term as a Whole in a single 
ciiiMificatorj Proposition, this gives a GlcLW^ficaitory For- 

Ponnula. mvla. 

569. Thus let M be a genus consistinj^ of the indivi- 
duals ay ij Cj d and e^ we may thus predicate F of each 
of these ; as, a is P, 

JisP, 

<>isP, 

d is P, 

eisP; 
and then as whatever may be predicated of all the 
individuals of a class, whether genus or species, may 
be predicated of the class, we may have for these seve- 
ral jPropositions, M is P ; since by the supposition M* 
is the general term whose comprehended mdividuals 
are a, 5, e, d and e. With " M is P " we may have 
the Conclusion S is P — ^the two constituting an Enthy- 
meme. 

570. This it will be seen by and by is tlie Form in 
The pormuiM which Inductiou is usually stated ; thus, 

ofinducuun. ^q y^oM^ the fox, the cat are individuals 
which make up, or at least represent the class of ani- 
mals called Ca/nidcBy or animals with canine teeth. 
Now we may say : 

The wolf is carnivorous, 

The fox is camiverous. 

The cat is camiverous, 
.•. the Canidse, or arimals with canine teeth, are car- 
nivorous. 

571. It will follow of course on the same principle. 
Cumulative that if WO predicate the several individuals 

Formula, ^f which thc Middle is composed of the Mi- 
nor term individually, we may predicate the Middle 
itself of that Minor, thus : 

S is a, 
Sis J, 
S is c, 
S is dy 
Therefore S is M. 
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572. This is the Formula of what is called the 
Cumulative Argument 

673. The Cumulative Formula differs from the In- 
ductive in that the Cumulative Formula is an Enthy- 
meme with the Major Premise suppressed. 

Thus in Mr. Webster's argument in the case of the 
White murderers, we have : 

" The prisoner was at the place at the time of the 
murder. 

" He participated in the motives which led to the 
commission of the murder. 

" He owned and usually carried with him the 
weapon with which the murder was committed. 

'' He shared in the means which were afterwards 
taken to divert attention 'from those who were actually 
engaged in committing the murder. 

.*. the prisoner is guilty." 

674. It will often nappen, as in this case, that there 
is no one term in the language that will de- sometime« 
note the genus, which these several terms Sltemfithe 
predicated of the Subject taken as a Logical *"***^*®* 
Whole, would constitute. But whether there is such 
a term or not they must be considered as making such 
a Whole, and one too which may be predicated of the 
Minor in the Inductive Formula, and of which the 
Major term may be predicated in the Cumulative For- 
mula. In the case alluded to, Mr. Webster argued his 
Major Premise at some length ; thus, " Whoever was 
present when the murder was committed had a motive 
and the means for committing it, and subsequent to 
its commission, endeavored to foil all attempts at dis- 
covering the murderer, must be held guilty." Here 
plainly lor want of a single term of which to predicate 
*' guilty," he enumerates the individuals of which it is 
composed — in short describes its sphere. 

576. In both of the above-named Formulas it is 
necessary that the Premise which is thus Mujtenume- 
individually stated, should enumerate all Sdinata pSru?* 
the coordinate parts of the Middle term as a Logical 
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Whole, otherwiso it is manifest that we may have an 
Undistributed Middle. 

SECTION vin. 
Gf Epickirema. 

576. Besides the Soiites we have sometimes For- 
mnlse in which there is a Proposition, which is redun- 
dant so far as the purposes of that Formula are con- 
cerned. These Formulae have been called Epiohvtema. 
The Propositions serve an important purpose, and are 
called either ProSyUogisms or Ej^SyUo^isms. 

577. The PTO-SyUogimh is a Proposition thrown in 
pro-sjUoffUm. either before or after one of the Premises as 
a Premise to that Premise ; and of course, therefore, is 
a Premise which with the given Premise for a Conclu- 
sion constitutes an Enthymeme. For example : " Con- 
fidence in promises is essential to the intercourse of 
human life (because without it the greatest part of our 
conduct would proceed upon chance). But there could 
be no confidence in promises if men were not obliged 
to perform them ; therefore the obligation to perform 

[)romises is as essential as the intercourse of human 
ife/'— (PoZ^.) 

578. Here the Pro-Syllogism, which is thrown in to 
confirm the Major Proposition, is enclosed in the paren- 
thesis. 

Again, we sometimes have a Conclusion stated im- 
Episyiiogism. mediately after the Conclusion of a Formula, 
and to which the Conclusion of the Formula is designed 
to serve as a Premise. This is called an Epi-SyUogism. 

As, Y is X, 
ZisY, 
.-. Z is X, 
.-. Z is W, 
or .-. M is X. 

579. Here the Conclusion serves as a Premise to 
the Epi-Syllogism, and the two together are an Enthy- 
meme. 
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SECTION IX. 

Of Convpound JudginerUs in Syllogisms. 

580. "We have seen in a previous Section how any 
compound Proposition may, for all the purposes of the 
Syllogistic Conclusion, be regarded as a simple Propo- 
sition with a Modal. 

581. Such a process of course implies that the Judg- 
ments into which the Compound !rroposition may be 
resolved, are either all false or all true toge- ^n thl sim- 
ther. When they are thus re^rded how- SSs/fi^SSI^w 
ever as simple Propositions with Modals, ^*»^'^^^^' 
we proceed with them as though they neither contained 
or implied more than the one Judgment, and the law 
concerning Modals already stated must be observed. 

582. When either of the Premises is a Compound 
Proposition thus regarded as a simple one, 

the Conclusion may of course be a Com- comSoundcon* 
pound of the same kind ; only that it will "^'*°* 
appear as a Modal Proposition containing one modified 
juagment. This Proposition may be again resolved 
back into its component simple judgments by the same 
process, though in the inverse order — as it has been 
resolved from a Compound into a simple Modal Propo- 
position. Thus, M is (X and P), 

S is M, 
.-. S is (X and P). 
But the Major Premises may be resolved into " M is 
X," and " M is P." So also the Conclusion into " S 
is X,'' and « S is P." 

583. But it is sometimes the case that the Conclu- 
sion depends upon only one of the simple oniy one of 
judgments contained or implied in the Com- SSd^l^^SS! 
pound Proposition. In that case whether the "*^- 
Compound be either copulative or discretive, we must 
treat the judgment which is not taken into the scope of 
the Syllogism in the Premises, as in no other way be- 
longing to it or affecting it. It is a mere rhetorical 

lusage. 
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584. Causal Propositions are properly Enthymemes, 
cauwi ptopo- containing a Conclusion and one Premise. 

The Causal Judgment may be regarded as 
merely a Pro-SyUogiam. We may also regard it as a 
mere Modal ; thus, 

" Christians are happy hecause they have faith ; 
Tlie early martyrs were Christians : 
.*. the early martyrs were happy because they had 
faith:' 

585. When the Major Premise is a Causal, if the 
Minor affirms the cause of any new Minor term, the 
Conclusion may affirm the Predicate of the Major Pre- 
mise of the new Minor term. Thus we may say : 

^' Christians are content with their lot, heoause they 
havefaith; 

The Early Martyrs had faith : 

.'. the Early Martyrs were content with their lot.'' 

586. Now if this Conclusion be not true, it must be 
cither because the Minor Premise is a non vera (un- 
true), or because the main Proposition in the Major 
Premise, " Christia^is are content with their lot," is 
untrue ; or finally, because the cause assigned — " be- 
cause they have faith," is not the cause, is a non ccmsa 

PKO CAUSA. 

587. The Diseretive^ £bsceptionalj and the Modusive 
Diacretives.Ex- ProDOsitions, as has been seen, affree in con- 

ceptionald, and . » » .•.• .-• .^ 

Exdusive*. taming or implymg judgment ot one qua- 
lity while they express a judgment of another. These 
judgments have one term common to them both. The 
Exceptional affirm the Predicate of the subject and 
deny it of all other subjects. The Exclusives include 
the subject in the Predicate and exclude all other sub- 
jects from it. The Discretives affirm one Plredicate 
and deny another of the same subject. 

588. Hence these classes of Propositions may be 
regarded as negatives or affirmatives, according as we 
involve in our Syllogism the one or the other of the 
judgments contained in them. Thus for a Discretive : 
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A is B, but A is not C, 
S is A, S is A, 

/. S is B, /. S is not 0. 
For an Exceptive take the following f 

" All races of men except the Anglo-Saxons have 
failed to sustain free Institutions ; ExampiM. 

The Canadians are Anglo-Saxons : 
.-. the Canadians have not failed, &c." — 

or with a Negative Minor Premise : 

" The Mexicans are not Anglo-Saxons ; 
/. the Mexicans have failed, &c." 

In the first case the Affirmative Judgment is used 
as Major Premise, and in the second the Negative. 

589. A^ain, in the case of an Exclusive, we have 
the same phenomenon : 

" "Water is the only thing in the sea ; 
Fish live in the sea : 
.'. Fish live in the water." 

" "Water is the only thing in the sea ; 
Hot-blooded animals do not live in water : 
•'. Hot-blooded animals do not live in the sea." 

In the above examples we have an Affirmative 
Conclusion in the 2d Figure, and a Negative Conclusion 
with an Affirmative Major Premise in the Ist Figure. 

SECTION X. 

Of Comparative Syllogisms. 

590. It has been usual to regard Comparative Judg- 
ments as but Pure Categoricals with Modals. poroe of mo- 
But the Modals of Comparative Judgments ^tiSi sylE" 
exert an influence upon the Formulse essen- «""•• 
tially different from that of any class of Modals yet 
considered. Comparative Judgments, as already shown, 
■are Formally diti^rent from any other; and constitute 
a class by tnemselves with' differentia peculiarly their 
own. 
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Thus we may have — ^M is P, 

S is greater than M, 
.'• S is greater than P. 
Here we have a Modal to the Middle term in the 
Minor Premise, and none to it in the Major. We 
have also a Modal to the Major term in the Condu- 
sion and none in the Major Premise ; and yet we see 
at once that the Formula is valid. 

Again we may have different Modals in each Pre- 
mise, as : X is greater tJian X, 

Z is equal to Y, 
.*. Z is greater than X 

591. Comparative Syllogisms are of three kinds : — 
Thrao kinds, (l^ Simple Comparatives in ContinuouB 
Quantity ; (2) Comparatives in which the difference 
of intensity is regarded as cause ; (3) Comparatives 
of time, place, manner, &c. 

I. Simple Comparatives. 

592. In Continuous Quantity the reasoning depends 
upon the following Axioms : 

(1.) Axiom of Equality. If any two things are 
First Axiom, cach oqual to one and the same third thing, 
they are equal to each other. Thus, If A and B are 
each equal to 0, A and B are equal to each other. 

(2.) Axiom of Difference. If of any two things one 
Second Axiom, is greater and the other less than or equal 
to a common third, then the one is greater than the 
other. Thus, If A is greater than C, and B is equal 
with 0, A is greater than B ; or if A is less than C, and 
B is equal with it, A is less than B. 

(3d.) If two terms are both either greater or less 
Third Axiom, than a commou third term, no conclusion 
can be drawn concerning them by means of a compari- 
son with that third term. 

593. If, however, in cases coming under the last 
Application of Axiom WO iutroducc Discrete Quantity also. 

Discrete Quan* . t i^i 

uty. so as to express Iww rauch greater or less 
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each of the terms compared are, than that with which 
they are compared, a conclusion can be drawn — thus, 
three is two less than five, and six is one more. Hence 
six is three more than three. 

The two terms of which we speak in these Axioms 
are the Extremes, Minor and Major, and the common 
third term is the Middle term. 

594. We shall greatly facilitate our examination 
of the FormulfiB of Continuous Quantity by introducing 
a method of notation somewhat similar to Explanation of 
Sir William Hamilton's, — in which we will ®*«"- 
denote comparisons which imply the equality of the 
two Extremes of a Comparative Judgment, by parallel 
lines drawn between the Subject and the Predicate, as 
S = P, " S is equal to P." Comparisons of Inequality 
will be denoted by the Convergent when the Subject 
18 larger than the Predicate, and by the Divergent 
when it is the reverse. Thus, S:=*P, "S is larger 
than P ; " and S <: P, " S is smaller than P." 

595. The fact that Comparatives of Inequality are 
converted by transposition of terms and convergent* 
changing of the Comparative Modal for that gi'nvS' *Sf 
which is in the same degree of comparison each other. 
as the other side of the Positive, is indicated by the 
fact that the Convergent and the Divergent are but the 
converse the one of the other. 

596. But the Indefinite Comparisons, as we have 
seen, aflSrm only that the Subject is as great Notation of the 
as the Predicate. We might therefore al- in<iefi«"'e- 
ways represent these Comparisons by the sign of 
equality — only remembering, however, that such Pro- 
positions cannot be converted. 

597. But as such a mode of notation may lead to 
confusion in some cases, it will be well to denote the 
Indefinite Comparisons by two straight lines' crossing 
each other, thus +— . 

598. Now since in Comparisons of Equality the 
compared and the standard of the compari- compansoM 
son are equal to each other, it will follow «f ^QuautF. 

7* 
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that if both, or all the PremiBes are Oomparisons of 
this kind, all Moods and all Figures must be valid. 

l8t,A = B, 2d,A = B, 3d, B = A, 4th, B==A, 

B = C, C=B, B = 0, C = B, 

/. A = C, /. A = 0, ••. A = C, .-. A = C. 

599. But if both are Comparisons of Inequality, 
Of ineqnaKtf uuloss thoj cau bo 80 couverted or read as to 

es^^tto'l^M come into the 1st or 4th Figure, and of the 
intensity. g^jne iuteusity, there can M no Condosion 
except by means of Discrete Quantity. Thus : 

2d, A=-B, 3d, B-=A, 

0>B, B<C. 

In both these cases the Premises offend against the 
Third Axiom. 

600. But if the intensity be unlike in the 2d or 3d 
Of oppotito Figures we may have a Conclusion. In that 

intonwty. ^^^^ ^j^^ Premiso may be read either in 1st 

or 4tli Figures, and so brought under the 2d Axiom — 
the Axiom of Inequality ; thus, 

A>B, 

C<B, 
becomes " A is greater than B," and " B is greater 
than C." Hence we may have the Conclusion " A is 
greater than C," or A :=* C. 

601. If the Premises are read in the 4th Figure, 
premiaes read the Concluslon wiU bc of thc oppositc inten- 

in the Fourth •. /» aI^'xIT* • "L'T-* 

Figure. sity from that m the Premises, or, which is 

the same thing, the Conclusion here, as in Logical 
Quantity, will be the converse of that in the 1st Fi- 
gure ; tlius, — 1st, M::=^P, 4th, P -=:M, 

S >M, M<S, 

.-. S >-P, .-. S=>P. 

602. If the Premises are Comparisons of Inequality, 
comparisoM of and of ODpositc intensity, they must be read 
inequality. .^ ^^^ ^5 or 3d Figurc ; thus, 

1st, M=:=-P, and 4th, P r=-M, 
S <M, / ^ M<rS, 
offend alike against the Third Axiom. 
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But 2d, M=^P, and 3d, P>.M, 

M^S, S<M, 

aS:>P, /. S<:P. 

603. We have seen that the Indefinite Comparisons 
cannot be converted, and must always be indefinite pre- 
regarded as Comparisons of greater intensity, "*"~* 
thou^ it is very possible in any case that they are not 
80. Hence when such a Comparison occurs in such a 
place as not to fulfil the conditions of Figures just 
stated, we are obliged to regard the Conclusion as in- 
valid: thus, Mr=-P, 

S+-M, 
.*. S ::=:^ P is valid. 
But M<P, 

S +— M gives no Conclusion, as the ccmpari- 
Bons cannot be read so as to bring them under the 
Axiom of Inequality. We might indeed read thus : 

>>k,) «p>M, 

but that would not improve the matter at all so far as 
their conclusive force is concerned, for we could not 
determine the comparison between S and P. 

604. When but one Premise is a Comparative Judg- 
ment the Comparative may be regarded as a one premise 
Modal, and we may proceed as in pure cate- S!l ^"***~* 
goricals ; thus, 

A is greater tHan B, 
CisA, 
.'. C is greater than B. 

n. Corrvpa/rative Syllogisms in which the inteMityw* 
difference oj intensity is regarded as a cause. *"*** 

605. As an instance take the following from Kos- 
suth's late speech in England on the War in the East : 

" Napoleon failed to conquer Bussia ; 
But Napoleon was superior to the Allied Powers : 
Therefore the Allied JPowers will fail to conquer 
Kussia " (that is, if they pursue their present policy). 
In this case we have a Comparative Judgment for 
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the Minor Premise, in which the Minor and the Mid- 
die terms are compared with reference to the intensity 
of some propertjr which they have in common. In this 
case it is " mUttary force.'^^ But the Major term here 
coaeiatioQ sf- ^^ predicated of the Minor in the Conclasion, 
SfSSlnd 5?iiffi- not on the ground of any of the Dicta of the 
dent cause. Figurcs, but bccausc the property common 
to both of the terms of the Comparative Judgment is 
conceived to be the cause or reason why the Major 
term is predicated of the Middle in the Major Premise, 
and therefore the reason why it may be predicated of 
the Minor in the Conclusion. But this implies the ex- 
istence of that which is the cause of the Major term in 
the Minor also, and moreover that it exists m as great 
intensity at the least in the Minor term as in the i\iid- 
dle. And this is affirmed by the Comparative Judg- 
ment which is the Minor Premise. 

606. In Syllogisms . of this class the difference in 
intensity must be a real Cause, and one which neces- 
sarily implies the reality of the effect. 

Sinner^'tiSief ^^' ^^ Compo/ratives of marmer, time^ 
place. Ac. • piace^ ratio, dkc. 

607. These are all very simple, and are completed 
by expanding or explaining the Comparative Modal 
for the Minor Premise ;. thus, 

The Boys are with their Father ; 
Their Father is in the city : 
.'. The Boys are in the city. 

A is to B as C is to D, 
But A is one half of B, 
.•. C is one half of D ; 

or, A is to B as C is to D, 
But A is the Father of B, 
.-. C is the Father of D. 

608. It will be observed, that in all these cases the 
SyfiSf^pi^S^ Comparative is the Major Premise. 
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609. We may also have an Indirect Conclusion; 

' r^ ^ Indirect Coo- 

The Boys are with their Father ; ^Sffi;j*"giK 
The Boys are in the city : «*""• 

.*. The Father is in the city. 



SECTION XI. 
Of Probable Syllogisms. 

610. By the application of Discrete Quantity to the 
measure of Wholes in Continuous and Logical Quan- 
tity., we have a fartlier modification of Formulae and 
8ome new principles and rules to consider. 

611. Arithmetic, Algebra, and the Calculus are but 
methods of calculation in Discrete Quantity. 

It will not of course be expected that we pi«crete SIS 
shall go into a discussion of the Eules and ^^^' 
Formute belonging to these Methods in this place. 

612. There are but two fundamental Axioms in 
Discrete Quantity. 

(1.) The sum of the parts of any whole is that 

whole itself.* Fint Axiom. 

The usual statement that the sum of the "parts is 
equal to the whole," though true, belongs to Continu- 
ous rather than to Discrete Quantity. 

(2.) If from any whole a part be taken, the remain- 
der is such a part as that together with that second Axiom, 
which was taken from the whole, it will make the whole 
itself. 

* We do not say, " equal to that whole," for that would imply a want 
of identity in the terms or ohjects of the conceptions. We say that ^* a whole 
Is equal to the som of its parts" in Continaoiis Quantity, Geometry, &c. 
But in Arithmetic we say, " 3 times 4 is twelve," not " is equal to twelve." 
Units, as such, have no differentiar^and sums or wholes differ only in the 
number of units which they contain. 

When, however, in Algebra and the Calculus, we use the sign of equality, 
and read our statements or Logical Propositions, ** X is equal to A," it ia 
because "X" and "A" stand for quantities which while tiiey are equal to 
each other as quantities have other relations, which must be kept distinctly 
before the mind. 
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The first is the Axiom of Addition^ and the last 
that of Subtraction. 

613. Where several equal parts are to be added 
together to make one whole, the shorter method of 
Multiplication is adopted, and when several equal 
parts are to be taken from any whole the method used 
18 called Division. 

614. The Involution and Evolution of Boots, the 
Methods io Binomial Theorem, Fractions, Indeterminate 

Calculation. Quantities, Logarithms, are all but short and 
convenient ways of finding values. 

But it is important for us to investigate in this place 
the effect of the application of Discrete Quantity to 
Logical and Continuous Quantity. 

615. By introducing Discrete Quantity a Compara* 
Discrete ^guam tivo Syllogism which offends against the 
conunuSiJ. Third Axiom, by having the two extremes 
either both greater or both less than the Middle term, 
and which consequently can have no conclusion by a 
comparison of Cfontinuous Quantity alone, comes to 
have a valid conclusion ; thus, 

Three is two less than five, 

Two is tliree less than five, 

.'. Two is one less than three. 

616. Again, we may have an application of Dis- 
crete Quantity to Propositions which are protensively 

Toprotensive quantified, so as to give a valid conclusion 
Quantity. ^^ q^q ^]j^|. ^g^j^ havc uouc without it ; thus, 

The cars stop at Waterloo 07ie half of the time ; 

The cars carry the mail three fourths of the time : 
.'. Some mail trains stop at Waterloo. 

617. The principle involved here is the same as 
To Topical that which controls the influence of Discrete 

?e'Sr.'"^ *" ^®' Quantity when applied to Logical Quantity 
in general. For example take the following : — At a 
certain extensive conflagration it is ascertained that. 

Three fourths of the buildings in a city were of brick; 

One Ac^Zfof the buildings were destroyed: 
.•. Some brick buildings were destroyed. 
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618. When one of the Extremes is expressed in 
inte^l Discrete Quantity, it does not at all Extremet in 
modify the Formula, as in the following ex- f^^ ^"^ 
amples: 

All that were in the Ark with Noah were saved ; 

Eight human beings were in the Ark with Noah : 
*•. Ei^ht human beings were saved. 

All terms in whien Discrete Quantity is expressed 
by the numerals, indicating simply how many are in- 
cluded in the terms are undistributed. Abso- 
lute Whole belongs to Logical Quantity, and &hSid^ 
it is a Whole which is not included as a subal- *""* 
tern ^enus in any more comprehensive Whole or Sphere. 
Infinite belongs to Continuous Quantity, such as GOD, 
Space, Eternity, &c. But in Discrete Quantity we 
know of no number so large that it may not be a part 
of a larger and more comprehensive Whole, therefore 
none which is absolute; and of none so large that it 
may not be made larger by addition, and therefore 
none which is infinite. The Units have no properties 
by which they are distinguished as Individuals, or 
divided into Genera and Species. It is true that " one 
man " has such properties, but not as " one.^^ It is only 
as " man " that he has differentia and peculiarities. 
Hence in Discrete Quantity there are no Logical 
Wholes. 

619. Since a term expressive of Discrete Quantity 
alone, as " six," " ten," " fifteen," &c., can never be a 
distributed term, such a Middle term can 

never help us to any conclusion. Nor yet be mereSr^DM- 
can any term measured by Discrete Quan- SeS^opS 
tity serve as a Middle term, unless it ex- **" 
presses the ratio of the number expressed to the Dis- 
crete Quantity of the Logical Whole denoted by the 
term. For example : 

Three men got on the cars at the station ; 

Three men were killed in the cars : 
.-. The men killed in the cars were the men who got 
on at the station. 
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620. The fallacy is obvious, — ^Nor from this state* 
ment can we infer any thing of the amount of the pro- 
bability that any one of those who thus got on were 
among the killed. Kor should we jeain any thing by 
using a much larger number for the Middle term. 

621. It is only, therefore, when the Discrete Quan- 
tity expresses the ratio of those included within the 

The Middle scopc of the judgment to the number of • 
5thSa"R!5io« individuals included in the Logical Whole 
aFracuon. deuotcd by the term which this Discrete 
Quantitv qualifies, that it can be available for the pur- 
poses ot deduction. 

622. We shall greatly facilitate our understanding 
of the principles upon which the conclusiveness of these 

Method of Syllogisms depends, by resorting to Plouc- 
Notauon. quet's Mcthod of Notation, or at least a 
modification of it. Let a line be drawn, which by its 
length will indicate the unit of which the Middle term 
is a fraction, and another directly under it, in each case 
denoting the amoimt of the fraction. 

623. Thus to take the example just given, let us 
denote the whole number of houses by a line, and then 

How many at dlrcctly uudcr it two lines more — the one 
least. QjjQ j^alf a^^(j ii^Q other three fourths as long. 

And since we wish to know whether any, and. if so, 
the least part of the Minor term that is necessarily con- 
tained in the Major, we will place .one of the fractional 
lines even with the unit line at one end, and the other 
at the other ; thus, 

I i i i I whole number ; 
i i i i number of brick houses ; 

> • i number of houses burnt. 

624. The reason for placing the lines as above, will 
be obvious from the fact that for aught that appears 
to the contrary in our statement, all of the not-brick 
houses were burnt, and only so many of the brick 
houses burnt as are necessary to make up the one half; 
that is, that the two spheres ^^ burnt '^ and ^^hrick^^^ 
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are as far as possible opposite. Hence the distance by 
which the lower line overlaps the one above it, will be 
the least part of the Minor term " hwmt^'^ which can 
possibly be included in the Major term " hrick!^ 

But the overlapping portion of the two lines is one 
third of the one ana one naif of the other. 

625. Assuming then the term " brick houses " for 
^e Minor term, we have for conclusion : 

" One thirds at least, of the brick houses were 
burnt." 

Or taking " burnt " for the Minor term, we have : 
" One half, at least, of the burnt houses were brick." 

626. But if the two lines when thus placed did not 
overlap each other at all, there would be no assertive 
conclusion; that is, we could not say positively that 
any of the burnt houses were brick, or tnat any of the 
brick houses were burnt. 

627. From the foregoing it is certain that unless 
the sum of the two fractional values used as gu„ of the 
Middle term is more than a unit, we have bJ'SSJJ'tSri 
no conclusion. "'"^• 

628. The Conclusion in these cases may be mea- 
sured in Discrete Quantity, giving the pre- concuuion dw- 
cise number, which is the least that can fiST **"*°^' 
have been included in the Predicate of the Conclusion 
as above, or we may have the imdistributed Subject in 
Logical Quantity, " Some brick houses were burnt." 

629. Or if we place the lines diflferently, we shall 
see how many at most could have been How«ianyat 
burnt. 



I i i T i whole number ; 
I i i i brick ; 

I i i burnt. 

630. We place the lines thus because it is possible 
that the two spheres, " burnt " and " brick," are co- 
incident to the extent of the comprehensiveness of the 
narrowest. 

631. From this it appears that if the Minor term 
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has a sphere less comprehenBiye than the Major it m^ 
be wholly included in it. 

632. Let ns now pass on to consider the ajyplication 
of Discrete Quantity to the calculation of probabilitieB 
in Syllogisms. 

633. There are three distinct classes of cases in flie 
Calculation of Probabilities, which we will consider as 
involving all the Logical Principles which belong to 
that interesting but intricate and complicated sub- 
ject. 

634. (1.) We will first consider the effect of Dis- 
crete Quantification, expressed in a ratio or a fraction 

One Probable ^^ the imits of thc Middle term, when one 
pramiM. Premise only is a fraction and the other is 
unity ; thus, 

AU the hotises in the city were brick ; 
One half the houses were burnt : 
.*. All the burnt houses were brick; — or con- 
versely, One half the brick houses were burnt* 

And the quantity of the Conclusion will be the same 
Quantification as that of the Major Premise, as in the above 

of the Conclu- ■• fTTi i r^ i • j» ji 

•ion. examples. The two Conclusions irom the 

first of these, as will be seen, results from our regard- 
ing the one Premise as Major in the one case, ana the 
other in the other. 

635. (2.^ The next class of cases are those in which 
Dependent tuo Prcmiscs are all probable, and several 

Probabilities. ii*i*j^* j n a. ■Lx1_ 

probabilities are dependent upon each other. 

636. Of these we have two kinds — (a) that in which 
we have several Premises, and the value of each is 
expressed in fi'actions of the common Middle tenui 
as in the case just given : 

Three fourths of the houses were brick. 
One half of the houses were burnt ; 
alid (6) that kind in which the value of each Premise 
(after the first) is expressed in fractions of the value of 
the preceding Premise. . 

637. {a) The probability that any particular house 
is brick, when three fourths of the whole are brick, is of 
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course three fourths. And the probability that any par- 
ticular house is burnt, when one half of the . 
whole are burnt, is of course one half of the uSoS^ fraSl 
whole. As the number of houses that are tSSS MiddK 
of brick, and the number that are burnt are **"* 
each of them separately less than the whole, the pro- 
bability that a brick house is burnt, or that a burnt 
house IS brick, is of course less than the probability 
that any particular house is either brick — or burnt ; 
that is, the probability that any particular house is both 
brick ^bW, is less than th^af it is either separately. 

638. We have seen that the probability that any 
particular house was burnt, when one half were burnt, 
18 one half of the whole. Now of course the probabi- 
lity that any burnt house was brick, is one half of the 
whole number of the brick houses. But the whole 
number of brick houses is three fourths of the whole, 
the probability therefore that a brick house was burnt 
is one half of three fourths, which is three eighths of 
the whole number of houses. 

639. The probability that any particular .. The probaw- 

v»ii r J. • ^ ' xi "*y *>f any one 

bnck house was burnt, is oi course the same chance the wiine 

.1 -I x» -I- • 1 T_ A.\. A. *^ ^* probable 

as the number oi brick houses that were number of &• 

r -i 1 -I ■ vorable chan- 

probably burnt. oei. 

This results from the principles laid down concern- 
ing the effect of classification upon predication ; for 
each brick house is an individual, of which the brick 
houses burnt is the species. Hence whatever we may 
predicate of the individuals distributively, we may 
predicate of the species generally, and vice versa what- 
ever we may predicate of the species we may predicate 
of each individual. 

Or the point may be proved in another way, as 
follows : 

640. The probability that any one house was burnt, 
is the same as the probability that any other house 
was burnt; so likewise the improbabilitv. Proved mathe- 
The probability that any house was brick, »»»*«*"y- 

IS M we have seen 8 : 1, three to one : again the pre 
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bability that any one house was burnt is 1 : 1, one to 
one against it — that is, one half. Kow that fi^u^tiou 
which sustains the same ratio to the number of brick 
buildings in the city that the number of the burnt does 
to the whole is } ; thus ^ : 1 : : f : | — ^three eighths of 
the whole therefore must be the number of bri& build- 
ings that were probably burnt. And if more than 
three eighths of the whole number were burnt from 
among tne brick buildings, then it would follow thai 
since a larger proportion of brick than of the non-brick 
were burnt, the probability of any particular brick 
houses having been burnt is greater than the probabi- 
lity that a non-brick house was burnt. 

641. (b) In the second class of cases we have suc- 
cessive Premises, in which the value of each is ex- 
pressed in fractional values of the preceding Premise, 
as a whole or unity. 

This Process implies the form of the Sorites already 
explained (554), in which each successive judgment 
expressed as a single cognition, becomes the subject to 
the one which follows. 

642. Thus, suppose that a battle has been fought, 
concerning which we have the following particulars : 

Ratio of cai- " Tlwee fouTtlis of the men in the army were 
fhi^'JJtioTi'lS in the engagement. Orie tenth of the men 
irecedhfg^Hre® t^^^t wcrc cugagcd in the battle were miss- 
miae. jjjg ^]^^ j^q^^ momiug, and one third of the 

missing were killed." What is the probability that 
any particular man was killed ? 

643. It is obvious that ^ of yV of those engaged 
were slain. But "those engaged" were only three 
fourths of the whole. Hence I of ^ of yV that yf,- = y'^ 
were slain. 

644. And from the reasoning already given, the 
probability that any particular man was slam on the 
raere general ground of probability, is yV or 1 : 39. 

645. If, however, we have any particular class of 
epeeiaiffroumb men amonff whom the individual conceminir 

whom we are makmg our calculation is in< 
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eluded, and they are known to have been especially 
exposed, the probability of his being amon^ the killed 
is rendered greater by the consideration ot that parti- 
cular ground aflfecting the amount of the probability. 

646. (3.) We will next consider the several cases 
of independent probabilities : 

(a) We have a class of cases in which we have a 
probability in one Premise, and an improba- ProbabiMtyand 
biUty in another. In that case we have only SSSJST^ 
to subtract the one from the other, and the remainder 
will be of the same kind as the largest Premise. 

647. But when we have a special improbability 
against an event to be combined with several proba- 
bilities in its favor, this special improbability must be 
computed by using its complement as a new proba- 
bility, to be multiplied in according to the principle in 
the last named class of cases. 

648. Suppose an individual to have belonged to a 
department of the army which is but slightly General pioba- 
exposed, call this an improbability of |, then ^ii'^u^proiSw^ 
the probability that one in that department ^^^• 

will be among the killed, will be of course but just -J- 
of the probability resulting from the other probabili- 
ties ^Vx i = T*Tr- 

(J) We will next consider the class of cases in 

which the question is of one of several oneofwyemi 

7 • ^1 M *' chances m the 

chances %n the same event. Mme event 

649. Thus, the die has six sides, and therefore six 
chances for each throw, and each throw is an event in 
which there are chances. 

650. Now what is the probability that either of two, 
say the ace and the deuce, will turn up in any ^^^^^ ^r the 
single throw or event ? It is of course dou- c«^«»»^«»- 
ble the probability of any one side or chance i + i =1- 

651. This is easily proved by supposing the question 
to be, what is the probability that some one Proved 
of the six sides will fall up. By the rule i+j^+|+i+ 
1 = 1 = 1 or certainty. 

652. But we know previous to any computation, that 
one of the six sides will fall uppermost at each throw. 
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653. Hence in all caeeB where wp liaye to inquire 
what is the probability of some one of several duuiees 
in the same event, we may add the snm of probabili- 
ties of the several chances. 

654. These "several" must, however, be a part 
^ Several must of some onc wholc, or totality of chances, as 

be paruof the . . ' ^ *i • *i • 

■ame whole, occurrmg m one event, otherwise their sum 
may amount to more than unity ; which is impossible. 
Thus, suppose we have three probabilities, not mcluded 
in any sucn unity, they may be J, |, \^ then i+ J+i=f f 
which is absurd. 

655. (c^) This brings us to the last class of cases 
onechaooein which WO will cousidcr — ^namelv, that in 

■everal events. i*ij^i i** •-! 

which the question is concemmg one chance 
in several events. 

656. Of these there are two kinds — (d! 1st) where the 
Two kinds. eveuts are in the same totality of chances ; 
and (^d 2d) where they are in different totalities. 

657. (d 1st) For the simplest case in this kind, sup- 
Diflerentia of P^sc wc havc the qucstiou, " What is the pro- 
the first bability of throwing any particular number 
on a die in two different throws ? " 

658. The probability of its being up in the first 
throw or event is \ , and the independent probability 
of its being up in the second throw or event is also \ . 

659. Here the totality — the six sides of the die — ^is 
the same in both cases, the two throws are different 
events. 

660. (d 2d) But for a case of the second kind take 
the following : 

Two thirds of the pious are grave persons. 

Three fawrtha of the studious are grave persons. 
Here the different totalities are " the pious " and 
Differentia of " ^^^ studious," aud thc qucstiou is what is 
the second. ^q probability that one who is both " pious " 
and " studious " will be " grave." 

661. The principle or rule of calculation is the 
same in both of these varieties of this class of cases. 

662. And we have two distinct questions to con- 



DO means 
same. 
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sider — (1) What will be the average of the probability 
of one chance in any given number of events? ThetwoQues- 
and (2) What is that probability in any par- **^- 
ticolar case ? 

663. These questions are by no means the same. 
In any indefinitely large number of events, By 
it is evident that each side would be upper- ***« 
most — ^that is, each chance would happen just as often 
as any other one chance. Each side of the die there- 
fore would come up just one sixth of the whole num- 
ber of events. K now we divide this totality of events 
into pairs, then of course a given side would come 
uppermost just as often as before ; that is, 1 : 5 in the 
whole. But the probability of any given . ^ . 

.J . *^ . "^ • / ® X Ratio of calcu- 

Side coming up once m every pair oi events, latingthe ayer- 

^ ^ . xl. • J i. J.U a«« probabUitj. 

on an average is one third as great as the 
probability ot its coining up once in three times as 
many chances, or twice as great as that of its coming 
up in each chance ; that is, i+|=i. So if we divide 
the events into triplets, the probability of any given 
side on the average of an immense number of events 
is three times as great as in the single event, that is, 

664. Now in this way the fi'action can amount to 
more than unity, for as there are but six sides 

r V /i 1 1 J. • J.1 1 The result may 

or chances, so it we ask what is the proba- be more thaa 
bility of ace, for instance, in sets of ten ^^' 
events, we have } taken ten times or 1| ; that is, ace 
will come up on an average more than once in every 
ten throws. Otherwise ace will not come up so 
often as some of the other sides. But if it does not 
then there is some special reason or ground of proba- 
bility, which is contrary to the supposition on which 
we started. 

Let us now consider the other question — what is 
the probability of any particular chance in a definite 
number of events. 

665. It certainly can make no diflFerence whether 
the events are. in the same totality of chances or not, 
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since in the throw of the die, for instance, the probabi- 
. . Uty of any particular side in each throw is 

Immaterial x*i"x -j Ja^ -l j 

whether the certamlj jnst as independent of each and 
SSlSme toti" every other throw, as it is of the probability 
iiy or n ^^ ^j^^ hcad sidc of a cent's coming up in any 

throw of the cent. 

666. We may therefore consider the two kinds of 
cases in the class which we have named above {d)j as 
depending upon the same principle and requiring to 
be calculated by the same rule. 

Now we have two conditions to fulfil : 

667. (1.) The probability of any chance in two events 
TwoepaditioDi must bc greater than it is in either one of 

1st <^itk^ them alone ; thus the probability of the ace 
in two throws is greater than it is in one. 

668. And not only so, but the probability in any 
number of combined throws must be greater than that 
of the sum of all the throws excepting any one of 
them ; that is, two must be greater than any one in 
the two, three than any two in the three, four must be 
greater than any three in the four, and so on. 

669. (2.) The sum of the combined probability can 
adcondiuon. ncvcr amouut to anymore than unity — for 
by the very mode of reckoning probabilities they are but 
the fractions of unity. When therefore they amount to 
unity, they are no longer probabilities but a certainty, 
and there can be nothing beyond. 

670. Now in the case of the die, for instance, as 
there are six sides the probability of throwing any 
We cannot add particular side, say the aoe^ at the first throw 
thefracuous. would bc 1 : 5. or }. And in six throws it 
would be i+i+i+J+i+i or jx6—l unity. And yet 
it is possible that the given side might not be thrown 
once in six times, or even in any greater number. There 
is a bare possibility that that side might not fall upper- 
most in a thousand times. Still, however, when the 
And yet cannot cvcut is far from tho sum of the probabilities 
Thf Bum ofSS (provided they keep within unity) in either 
probabiiitiei. dircction — ^that is, greater or less ; it creates 
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a presumption and finally the unhesitating belief that 
there is some special cause influencing the chances, as 
that a die is loaded. 

671. It appears therefore that we cannot calculate 
the probability by adding the value of each fraction, 
since that method would soon produce unity, and ex- 
ceed it even. 

672. Nor can we calculate it by multiplying the 
fractions. The value in each successive Pre- w^ i-*^* 
mise is not a fraction of that of the preced- Fi»ct»ii«. 
ing or of any other fraction. Each one is the fraction 
of a unity, and of a different unity, as the 1st and 2d 
throws in the first example, and " the pious," and '* the 
studious" in the second. And besides the multipli- 
cation of the fractions would give us a constantly de- 
creasing probability, when obviously we ought to have 
an increasing one. 

673. If now instead of the probability in each Pre- 
mise we take its complement improbability. By »«"« ©f 
and multiply them together as fractions, and m. ^^^ 
then take the complement of that product for the pro- 
bability of the conclusion, we shall have a method 
answering exactly the demands of the case. 

674. Thus in the first case the probability of an ace 
in two throws is | and j, the complement is | and |, 
multiplying we have |f , and taking the complement 
we have |^ . In five throws it becomes 4f f i j ^^ six 
llllj, thus approaching but never reaching unity or 
absolute certainty.* 

* For the gratification of those who would like to see this in a more 
purely mathematical form I give the following demonstration. 

a 

Let the prohabilitj of a particular chance in one event he —, and that 



J* 

of the same chance in another event -, certainty heing unity. The com- 

d 

bined probabilities can never be greater than unity, nor less than the sum 

of aU minus any one of them. 

Now multiply the complement of y which is (1 — -) by the complement 

6 6 

8 
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675. In the second case we have 1 9 or ^ comple- 
ment in unity, and | » or ^ complement Maltipljing, 
we have i X i =tV ^^ |i probabilitjr that the man who 
18 both " studious " and " pious " is " grave," ^ 

SECTION XIL 

Of CondUional Syllogisms. 

676. We are not to consider all sentences stated in 
the conditional form as expressing a conditional judg- 

of^whiohisCl «»d'«^e^v«^^ — , . ^ a» the oomple- 

d a ha 

ment of the product, which is the combined prdbabDity. For as the mmie- 

rater cannot be greater than hd^ the fraction itself can never exceed, 

nnity. 

Again this fraction may be put nnder the form ^ + (1- — t) ~3» * qiian* 

o o a 

tity which can never be less than —, 

Now suppose that both independent probabilities are unity, then they 
are not probabilities ; they have no complements and so of course they 
cannot be multiplied. 

Again, suppose them to be indefinitely near to unity, then applying 
the doctrine of limits, they may be assumed as unity, and so will have 
no complements to be multiplied. 

In either case the fraction becomes -^ or unity, that is 1 x 1 =s 1. 

od 

But suppose the probability in each case to be as near to imity as the 
nearest assignable quantity, then by this rule the product of two such jhto- 
babilities would be nearer than any assignable quantity or indefinitely near. 
We may pursue the demonstration in this way for every assignable value to 
the fraction. If therefore there is any other rule that will givie the same 
result, it is not another but the same. But if it gives a different result it 
cannot be true. 

* I have taken no notice of the effect of concurrence upon the probabili- 
ties ; this wiU be considered in the Chapter on Methods of Proof. But it 
will often happen that the concurrence of two very small probalnlities will 
produce an amount of conviction but very little if any short of certainty. 
Thus, suppose two men whose veracity was nothing should come in and 
report to me a certain occurrence, the one after the other, and under such 
circumstances that I could know that there had been no collusion between 
them — ^the strength of the combined testimony might be but very slights— 
but the fact of their concurring without collusion would be very convincing, 
and all the more so, the mo^e strange and unexpected the event which they 
narrate. 
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ment. It is often the case that statements are made 
in the hypothetical form where no logical ^^ ^ condi- 
dej)endence of one member upon the other ^ItiSSuSS? 
is intended. Thus, " If on the one hand "^"*^ 
Greece failed by an excess of the popular elemeut in 
its constitution, Home on the other became purely a 
military despotism, the least favorable of all forms of 
government to popular liberty." Here manifestly 
the judgment concerning Home is not intended to be 
made dependent upon the truth of that concerning: 
Greece. Ve mu8t?egard the judgments therefore il 
being logically two entirely distinct categorical affirma- 
tions. 

677. Nor is it always the case where a Proposition 
is a Conditional Judgment that the deductive The conditi- 
force depends upon the peculiarities of the J"iiJS**M3Sl 
Conditional Judgment. - fieSiiS^'"'^ 

As examples take the following : 

Whatever comes from God is entitled to faith and 
obedience. 

If the Scriptures a/re not an irwpoBtwre they came 
from God. 

.'. If they are not an imjposture they are entitled to 
faith and obedience. 

Or thus : All Y is X, 

(IfMisZ, A)isY, 
.-. (KM is Z, A) is X. 

678. In this case the Conditional is merely the Mo- 
dal of the Minor Term, and is treated accordingly. 
Hie Premise is used as a Complex Categorical raUier 
than as a Conditional. 

679. But when the Conditional Judgment j„^^JJ*»^ 
is used as such, it is the Major Premise, and gj^^^^ 
there are two ways of completing the For- sySoiim*. 
mula. 

From the nature of Conditional Judgments it fol- 
lows that : 

(1.) If we affirm the Antecedent the Consequent 
cannot be denied. nSfKJ'Jtoe?^ 
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(2.) If we deny the Conseqiient the Antecedent 
must be false ; that is, the contradictory of the Ante- 
cedent must be true. 

680. Hence we may complete in what is called the 
coiMtrucUve Consi/Tuctive Method^ or modus ponenSy by 

aSSI. ****' affirming the Antecedent for a Minor Pre- 
mise, and have the Consequent for a Qonclusion ; 
thus, If A is B, A is 0, 

But A is B, 
.'. A is 0. 

681. Or secondly, we may complete the Formula 
gMtruetiTe in the Destructive lletJiody or nvodus toUenSj* 
m£? "* by using the contradictory of the Consequent 
for Minor premise, and then we shall have the contra- 
dictory of the Antecedent for Conclusion ; thus, 

IfAisB, CisD, 
But some C is not D, 
.'. Some A is not B. 

682. But by. denying the Antecedent in simple 
conditionals we do not disprove the Consequent, nor 
by proving the Consequent do we prove the Ante- 
cedent. 

683. But the Conditional Proposition is sometimes 
Exclusive Con- Hiade au Exclusive Conditional by the inser- 
diuonai.. tion of " only," " alone," &c. 

684. The effect of tnis exclusive is to show that the 
Conseq^uent can have no other Antecedent, and could 
not exist without the one given in the Conditional. 
Thus, " If the Trojans came into Italy contrary to the 
will of the gods, they would then alone have deserved 
punishment. 

But they did not come contrary to the will of the 
gods. 

.•. They do not deserve punishment." — Virg. jiEn. 
X. 31. 

* The words ^^ posit" and ^^amote" have sometimes been used to ex- 
press these processes. Thns if we posit the Antecedent the Consequent 
must follow, and if we csmote the Consequent the Antecedent must be 
False. 
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686. In this case by denying the Antecedent we 
disprove the Consequent. 

And if we aflirm the Consequent we establish the 
Antecedent. 

They deserved punishment ; 

.*. They came into Italy contrary to the will of the 
gods. 

686. But without the Exclusive Modal we prove 
nothing concerning the Consequent by dis- Nocoociu«ion 
provmg the Antecedent. - ate Method. 

687. This will be obvious by the following illustra- 
tion : — " If John has a fever he is sick." Hence if we 
prove the Antecedent, viz., that " John has a fever," 
the Consequent that " he is sick " will not be denied. 
But if we disprove the Antecedent and show that " he 
has not a fever," we have not proved that " he is not 
sick." He may be sick from some other diisease. 

688. For the same reason, though operating in the 
inverse order, if we prove the Consequent we do not 
thereby prove the Antecedent ; that is, if we prove that 
" John is sick," we have not proved that " he has a 
fever ; " his ailment may be something else for aught 
that would need to appear in our argument. 

689. The whole force of Hypothetical reasoning in 
either method must depend upon the Se- The validity of 
quence. There must be some such connection di^Sr^lJJJSS 
between the Consequent and the Antecedent "» sequence. 
in the nature of things and independent of Our volition, 
that the truth of the one follows from that of the 
other. 

690. But as we have already considered the Se- 
quence or ground of aflEurmation in Conditionals, we 
need not add any thing more concerning it ^ny Enthy. 
here except to make the remark that the SprelsSToo^ 
Premise of any Enthymeme may be made <""*>n»"y- 
an Antecedent, and the Conclusion a Consequent in a 
Conditional Judgment, and then the other Premise will 
be the sequence ; thus. If M is P, S is P. 

Completing as before we have : 
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KMi8P,Si8P, 

But M is P, 

•'. S is p. 

691. Bat regarding it as an Enthjmeme, we haVe : 

Mis P. 

/. S is P. 

692. In the same way, any Conditional by means 
^^hS^uel!^ ^^ ^*® Seauence is converted into a Catego- 
JJSSr ^"^ rical Syllogism. 

693. It is sometimes the case that the Conclusion 

depends rather upon some modal of the general Se* 

Modified M. quence than upon the general sequence itseLEl 
queooe. rJNJ^^g jf J ^j^ u jf Jq]^ Jj^s a fever he will 

die," the general sequence is ^^all that have fevers 
die," which is nan veraj[>ro vera; the Sequence, there* 
fore, if there be one, must be found in some peculiarity 
of " John," to be exoressed by a modal. The Sequence 
then would be, " All {siih moao) who have fevers die ; " 
the snh modo denoting the differentia of the class to 
which the subject of the Antecedent belongs. This 
modal, however, should always be stated either in the 
Antecedent, or by giving the Sequence stated in such 
a form as to clearly point it out. 

694. K the Conditional has four distinct terms, of 
condiuonais courso the Scquence becomes double, and 

teimi. ^^"^ the Conditional as an Enthymeme is com- 
pleted into a Sorites. Thus, K A is B, C is D. 

And we complete thus, C is A, 

AisB, 

BisD, 

.-. C is D. 

695. In what is called the CompouTid Conditional, 
it is necessary to prove all the Antecedents in order to 

Compound cstablisn the Consequent. If, however, we 
condiuonai.. dlsprovc the Consequent, we show that some 
one or more of the Antecedents is untrue, without de 
termining by the Formula which it is. 
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696. This makes the Minor Premise a compound 
copulative categoric Pronosition. Thus, 

IfAisB, )p. p 
and If C is D, f ^ '^ ^• 
But A is B, and C is D, 
/. E is F. 

697. In continuous Conditionals if we prove the 
first Antecedent all the rest will follow. conUoooM 
Thu8,IfAisB,CisD;— IfCisD,EisF;— cooditkHuu-. 
If E is F, F is H, and so on ; since each Antecedent 
after the first is the Consequent of the preceding Con- 
ditional, it is established bv that first Antecedent. 

And conversely, if we disprove the last Consequent 
we have disprovea all the Antecedents. 

698. We may also have Conditionals with Disjunc- 
tive Consequents. Then, " If grain is cheap conditiooab 
it must be either because the crops are lar^e, g{? "giSSS^ 
the consumers are comparatively few, or me *»'*^*"- 
importations are extensive." 

699. Completing this Formula and we have a Dis- 
junctive Conclusion. Tlius, 

K A is B, either C is D, or E is F, 

But A is B, 

.*. Either C is D, or E is F. 

700. But if we complete in the Destructive Method, 
we must deny all the members of tJie Disjunctive Con- 
sequent. Thus, 

If A is B, either C is D, or E is F, 
But neither is C, D, nor E, F, 
.'. Some A is not B. 

SECTION xm. 

Of Disjunctive Syllogisms. 

701. It has sometimes been held that there are two 
classes of Disjunctive Judgments — ^the Divi- compiehjBnmv« 
give and Comprehensive. Those which we d^uihSiST 
have already considered are the Comprehensive Dis* 
junctive Judgments. 
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702. The Divisives are rather categorical judg 
The Divisives meiits, 111 whlch the divided whole is one 
^u^^ cate^ term and the coordinate terms are the other. 
""*'' Thus, " All food is either vegetable or ani- 
mal." 

But we willpostpone the consideration of the com- 
pletion of the Formula of this class until we have at- 
tended to the other, or the Comprehensive Disjunctives. 

703. We have already examined the Disjunctive 
Judgments. They affirm that one of two or more 
judgments contained in the Disjunctive Fropositicm 
must be true without at all indicating which that 
one is. ^ 

704. But it is not always the case that the deduo- 
Deduction does tiou depcnds upou this opposition of the 
peod Z^l thi parts, when a Disiunctive Proposition occurs 

Excluded Mid- * ' i» xi. t> • rnu 

die. as one oi the rremises. Ihus, 

Every conqueror is (either a hero or a villain) ; 
Caesar was a conqueror : 
.*. Caesar was (either a hero or a villain). 
All Y is (either X or W), 
All Z is Y, 
.-. All Z is (either X or W). 
Or the Disjunctive may be the Mmor : 
All Y is X, 
Either (Z or W) is Y, 
.-. Either (Z or W) is X. 
Or finally, the Middle Term may be Disjunctive in 
one of the Premises. Thus, 

Gold, silver, and platina are malleable ; 
All precious metals, are either gold, silver, or pla- 
tina : 

.-. All precious metals are malleable. 

705. But in this case the Disjunctive Middle must 
enumerate all the coordinate parts, and in one Premise 
at least, as above, it must not appear as a Disjunctive. 

For if we say — Either gold, or silver, or platina 
NotDifjonctive is malleable — as Major, and then write 
miseS?'** ^'°' the Minor as above, we should manifestly 
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have an undistributed Middle ; and we might have the 
following as all the truth there would be necessary in 
the Formula : 

Either gold, or silver, or platina is malleable ; 
(suppose it to be gold only that is malleable) : 

AH precious metals are either gold, silver, or platina ; 
(suppose it to be silver and platina only that are pre- 
cious metals), and then mamfestly we should have no 
Conclusion, for the Major term was compared with 
gold and the Minor with silver and platina. This is in 
fact what is always done in the fallacy of undistributed 
Middle. 

706. In all the above examples the judgment is not 
Diffjunctive. It is merely a compound categorical 
judgment with a Disjunctive for either subject or pre- 
dicate as the case may be. 

707. We have seen that the ground of a Disjunc- 
tive Judgment properly so called, that is, a Compre- 
hensive Disjunctive, is the Excluded Middle. It will 
follow, therefore, that if we deny one of the members 
the other must be true. 

708. Hence in all Disjunctive Syllogisms the Dis- 

i'unctive Judgment is the Major Premise. Disjuncthre 
^or the Minor we have the Contradictory of JSSS?%m£j 
one of the Members, and for the Conclusion 'JyUcSS.''**^'' 
the other Member. Thus, 

Either A is B, or A is C, 
But A is not B, 
.-. A is C. 

Or, Either A is B, or A is C, 

But A is not C, 
.*. A is B. 

709. This is called by the Scholastic writers the 
modus toUente ponens. ^^S.^"""^ 

710. But if the coordinate terms are also coordinate 
parts of the divided whole, and not merely Modus ponentt 
Alternate Species, we may also complete in *®"«~- 

the modus ponerUe toUens, 

- 8* 
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Thus Either A is B, or A is C, 
But A is B, 
/. A is not C. 

This is either gold or platinum ; 

It is platinum : 
.'. It is not gold. 

The validity of this Conclusion depends not upon 

TtMBodede- the simple Excluded Middle but upon the 

SfcrioS."*^ ^** law of Division, that no individual can be in 

more than one of the coordinate parts of anj divided 

whole at the same time and in the same respect. 

711. When there are more than two members we 
More than two obtaiu oulv a compouud categorical Propo- 
sition for the first answer. Hius, 

Either A is 0, or A is B, or A is D, 

But A is not C, 
.'. Either A is B, or A is D. 

We may then proceed with this as before, and then 
we shall get a simple categorical Conclusion. Thus, 

Either A is B, or C is D, 
But A is not B, 
.-. C is D. 

712. From the foregoing it will be seen that what 
Divi«ive Dw- arc callcd the Divisive Disiunctives, can be 

junctives com* i ^ j i t^» a* /\ a. • i i 

Dieted only by Completed Dv a Discretive Categorical alone. 
Thus, 

All A is either B or C, 
S is A but it is not B, 
.-. SisC; 

that is, we must include the Subject of the Conclu- 
sion in the Subject of the Major Premise, which is the 
divided whole, and at the same time exclude it from 
all the parts except one, which one is predicated of 
the Subject of the Conclusion. 

713. Nor is the Method materially diflferent when 
the divided whole is the Predicate instead of the Sub- 
ject in the Disjunctive. As, 
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a b and c constitute M, 
S id M but not a, 
.'. S is either h or o. 



SECTION XIV. 

Of the Dilemma. 

714. The Dilemma seldom needs or requires any 
completion. It differs from the Compound Daemma. 
Conditional in that its Antecedents bear such a relation 
to each other as to constitute an Excluded Middle, and 
therefore some one of them must be true. And as the 
Consequent may be predicated on either one of them 
alone, it is immaterial which of the Antecedents is 
denied, as its denial affirms the other. 

715. These Antecedents are sometimes called the 
horns of the Dilenmia. m^^ "*• 

716. The Dilemma is often Complex by having 
several Antecedents one after another. 

Thus Demosthenes savs : 

" If JSschines partoox in the public rejoicing he is 
inconsistent. 

If he did not he is unpatriotic." 

717. But in all such cases there is a real Conse- 
quent in which all the Antecedents or series 

of Antecedents unite. The obvious Conse- t^ttocSBS 
quent in the above case is that therefore "*"**' 
"-^chines is unworthy of public favor and confidence." 
The Formula may be thus expressed : 

If A is B, A is C, But If A is C, ) . . ^ 
Or, If A is B, A isD, And If A is D, f ^ ^® ^• 

718. Hence we may say, " Whoever committed this 
fault is either too imorant to be our guide or too dis- 
honest to be trusted — in either case he is unworthy of 
our confidence." 

Which we may represent thus : 

K A is B, A is not C, And K A is not C, ) A is not 
Or, If A is D, A is not E, And K A is not E, f F. 
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719. The Dilemma is not unfrequently stated in an 
Dilemma itat- inverted form. Thus, If A is JB, either A is 

ti ibiSJ^ "*''*" * D, or A is F. " If he fails, it is because 
he is ipiorant of his profession or in'attentive to his 
duties. 

720. This may be regarded as an Enthjrmeme 
stated conditionally with a Disjunctive Conclusion, or 
a Major Term with a Disjunctive Modal similar to the 
instance already given, &c. Thus, 

All B is either D or F, 
AisB, 
.". A is either D or F ; 
or in the other form. Either A is D, or A is F. 

721. It is not unfrequendy the case that in stating 
the Dilemma, the Antecedents are alone stated in dis- 
junctive opposition to each other, and the Formula is 

ot course nothing more than a Disjunctive 
quent ^' Judgment. But as the Consequent of the 
timet omitted. |^j^|.g ^f either member is so obvious, and is 

in fact suggested by the circumstances and the occa- 
sion, the statement is considered a Dilemma never- 
theless. Thus, " The Dilemma then presents itself to 
us anew : Either we must accept the doctrine of the 
transmutation (^ species and suppose that the organized 
species of one geological epoch were transmuted into 
those of another by some long-continued agency of 
natural causes ; or else we must believe in many suc- 
cessive a^ts of creation and extinction of species out of 
the common course of nature ; acts which therefore we 
may property call marvellous." — {WhewelPs Indica- 
tions of trie Creator^ p. 39.) 

Here we have the two members of a Disjunctive 
stated as a Dilemma, and so called ; the first member 
is considered absurd and the second therefore as 
true. 

722. Another form of the Dilemma is sometimes 
Antecedents uscd ; namely, one in which two Antece- 

Sctory cSise" dcuts arc aflSrmed with contradictory Conse- 
quent*, qnents, from which it follows of course that 
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one of the Antecedents must be false. Thus, " Lord 
Bacon opposed the English system of colonization ; " 
therefore, " K Lord Bacon was right, the English sys- 
tem of colonization is wrong." 

But if the English are right, their system of coloni- 
zation is not wrong ; therefore, If the English are right, 
Lord Bacon was not right. Or if Lord Bacon was 
right, the English are wroog. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

OF FALLACIES. 



723. We have already noticed the difference be- 
tween the Form and the Matter* of an Ar^ment, and 

although the Analysis of Formma takes no 
tiiow7|?^'uie account of the Matter, and supposes that the 
Form . Formulae are valid whatever may be the 
Matter, there are certain sources of error which a mere 
inspection of the FormulaB will never reveal to us. 
These have been called FdUddes. It is not easy to 
collect and classify them all, and yet something ot the 
kind is indispensable. 

724. A FaUacy may be defined in its broadest and 
general sense to be any fault or error in an argument, 

Faiiaciei de- ^1^ mcaus 01 which it (1) fails to prove any 
^^ thing ; or (2) the Conclusion which has been 

assigned to it ; or (3) the Conclusion which was de- 
manded by the occasion or end in view. 

725. It has been customary to divide Fallacies into 
four classes. — (1) Fallacies in Form ; (2) Fallacies in 

DiTidcd into Diction; (3) Fallacies in Matter; and (4) 
<burciu«e«. Extra-Logical Fallacies. The differentia of 
these classes is not very distinctly given anywhere, 
nor are the specific names used with any great imi- 
formity or clearness. We may perhaps define each 
species as follows : 

* See Intzodoctiony 14. 
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726. Fallacies are m Form when the Formula of- 
fends against any of the rules of the mere paiiaeieiin 
Form, and is nerceptible without, any con- ''**°»- 
sideration of tne Matter of the Arffument. Hence 
Fallacies in Form should rather be called FavlU than 
Fallacies, and we shall so designate them hereafter ; 
and then a Fallacy will be that which has the appear- 
ance of a valid Form, and deceives by its appearance 
of being Fault2^««. It does not fail to fulfil caucd tomu: 
the formal conditions of a proof, but fails in the esaefnr 
Ual conditions which lie beneath the Form. 

727. The fallacy may be said to be in Diction^ 
when the words in which it is stated are so paiiaciei in 
used as to leave us in doubt as to the mean- ^»®'***°- 
ing, and in fact so as to have several meanings in the 
same Formula. 

728. The Fallacy may be considered as in the 
Matter^ when one Premise or both of them pauaciei in 
are taken in a sense not intended, or when ***'^"^- 
they fail to express the judgment adecjuately. 

729. And the Fallacy is extra Logical when it lies 
beyond the Province of Logic ;* as when it Extra Logical 
states as a Premise a Proposition which is ''*"«»«iei. 
not true ; or proves a Conclusion, which though true 
enough, is not to the purpose. 

780. It is quite possible that an Argument should 
offend in more than one of these points at More than one 
the same time. We must however remem- ^^ •'J^JJ 
ber that a Fallacy is simply a failure to "*®"^- 

frove. It does not necessarily follow that because the 
ormula contains a Fallacy therefore the Conclusion 
is false ; the Conclusion may be true after all, and all 
that can be inferred or predicated on the The effect ©fa 
ground of the Fallacy is simply that the Con- ''•""''• 
elusion is not proved. But it is not rfi*proved ; for 
disproof implies a concluding force in the Formula of 
which the Fallacy has deprived it. 

* See Introdnction, 17. 
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Including the Easb'a Logical we have seven distinct 
EnumeraUon Fallacics, excluding Faults in Form from 
ot'FaiuoiM. o^j. number ; Ignoraiio Elenchi^ JPetitio 
P'iincipii^ and the five in the use of the Middle Term.* 

* Abistotle [Soph. Eleiich.3, and after him most other writeiSi reokons 
eix Fallacies «i Dktime^ and seven extra Dictioimm» 

The six in Diction are : (1) Equufoeathut as ** the dog is an anima], Si- 
rins [the star] is a dog, tkenfbre Siriiis is an animal ; " (2) Anipkibolimj as 
Sp* 8 6p^ rtst rovTo 6p^ or as Aldrich gives it^ Quod tmgUur it JSocrate ilbid 
terUii ; Coktmna tangitwr a Socrate : Ergo Cohmma tentit, — ^the amphibology is 
in toDto, as being either accusative or nominative, and in the Latin exam- 
ple it is in the imceitainty as to the sabject of tentU ; (3) CompomiiiM; and 
(4) Dwintm, as explained below ; (5) Aooeat^- as when patting ^e accent on 
the wrong word, or the wrong syllable in a word, we give it a meaning 
dififerent from that which was intended ; and (6) Figure of Speedy where on 
account of similarity of words one draws a false infi^rence fiimn one to the 
other, as because Mun is of the feminine gender therefcne so is Poeku 

The seven Fallacies extra DicUonem are : (1) FaUaqf pfAoaidaita; and 
(2) a Dido secundum quid ad dictum nmpUdter^ as explained below; (3) Igno- 
ratio EUncM; (4) A wm causa pro causa, whether it be a non pera pro vera, 
or a non iaUpro tali. As an example of the first, Aldzksh gives, ^ A cosojA 
shines — ^therefore there will be war." This is a non causa, the comet being 
entirely innocent of causing wars. Of the second he gives, ^''Whatever 
will intoxicate is forbidden ; wine intoxicates, therefore wine is forbidden." 
" Not at all," he adds, " but only the abuse of wine." Here wine is ad- 
mitted to be a cause of intoxication, but it is prohibited only when it is 
suck, that is, in sufficient quantity as to cause intoxication ; (5) FaBacy of 
Consequences, as when a Conclusion is given which does not follow from the 
Premises — this in fact includes all FaUacies in Form ; (6) Petitio Prtnc^pO, 
when that is assunied as given which ought to have been proved ; and 
(7) the Fallacy of Plurium Inierrogaiionum, when several questions are pro- 
posed as if they were one, which are yet so related to each other as to. 
require different answers. As, '* Are honey and poison sweet ? Have you 
left off your bad habits ? " 

These thirteen FaUacies have been arranged into mnemonic lines; 
thus, 

iEQUrVOCAT. AMPHI. COMPONIT, DIVIDIT, ACC. FI. 
ACCI. QUID. IGNORANS, NON CAUSA, CON. PETIT. INTERK. 

But I have preferred the classification given above in the text, for rea- 
sons I will not enimierate here ; the 1st, 2d, and 6th are included under 
Ambiguous Middle ; the 5th, Accend, does not belong to Logic at all — at 
least it is a mere trick ; the same may be said of the 13th, Plwrwm InterrO' 
gaiionvm ; the 11th I have reckoned under the head of Faults in Form ; 
the 3d and 4th I have recognized by name, as also the 7th, 8th, and 9th ; 
the 10th, Non Causa, I have included under the more general head c£ the 
Petitio Prindpiu 
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SECJnON I. 

Of the Ignoratio Elenohi^ or MiatcJcmg the Issue. 

731. The words Ignoratio Elenchi mean " ^^norance 
of the Proof which ought to be ^ven, and ipMmtioEieii. 
are applied equally to cases in which one is SLa&'^uulS 
really and innocently ignorant, and to those »''«'"»«y- 

in which one chooses to ignore the real issue to be met 
and the Proof necessary to meet it. In this view of it, 
therefore, it is not a Fallacy in Logic at all, but simply 
a fault in sagacity or honesty, or both. It is no fault 
in Form nor a fallacy in the use of Forms. It is no 
fault in Method, for the Formula and Method may 
both be faultless. It is therefore merely a failure to 
pursue the right End — a failure in Aim or End ; as 
disastrous of course to the success of an Argument as 
any fallacy can be, but differing in kind both from 
Fallacies in the uses of Formum and Faults in Me- 
thod. 

732. We have an illustration of this Fallacy pointed 
out in the speech of Diodatus, given in Thucydides, in 
answer to Cleon, who had argued that it lUustrationftmn 
would be piist to put the Mitylenians to Thucydide.. 
death. Diodatus reminds him that that was not the 
question ; the question really before them was whe- 
tner it would be expedient for the Athenians in their 
present circumstances to undertake it.* 

733. As a very common and deceptive form of this 
Fallacy, we have all those cases in which Ambig«itFo« 
either the Minor or the Major Term is used **** £xtremei. 
in one sense in the Premises, and in another in tlri 
Conclusion. This in fact makes a different Conclusion 
from that to which the Premises entitle us as effectual- 
ly, iJiough not so obviously, as though a different term 

* Thucydides, Book m, Year 5. 
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were used. And yet when the different teirn is used 
it makes only a fault in the Form. 

734. Mistakes of this kind will be found on a careful 
Faiiiigei of scrutiny of far more frequent occurrence 

quent "** thau ouc would at first expect ; and nothing 
but the most careful scrutiny and the most sagacious 
discrimination of things similar in appearance, but dif- 
ferent in reality, can secure immunity from this kind 
of imposture. 

SECTION n. 

Of the PetiUo Princijpu. 

Under this head I shall include all forms of assum- 
ing for Premises what ought not to be assumed, or used 
as such without being first proved to be true in the 
sense and to the extent used. 

735. Strictly speaking, the PetiUo JPrinctpii is the 
petitioPrinci' fault iu Mcthod which consists in stating as 
£uitinMetL)<L a Frcmisc a Proposition which contains the 
Conclusion, in such a way as that it can be evolved 
from the Premise by some of the processes of Imme- 
diate Inference. 

736. In the popular sense it means simply the , 
The Mpuiar asBumiug as true that which we are expect- 

■ense o the .^^ ^^ wishiug to havc provcd. It is seldom 

the case that both Premises of an Argument are dis- 
puted or questioned,* and when the one that is thus 



* For this reason some writersy and writen <m *' Logic,** even, hare 
maintained that eveiy Syllo^sm is a PeUHo Prmc^m, They cite sach exam- 
ples as the following : 

All men are mortal ; 
John Smith is a man : 
.*. John Smith is mortaL 

Bnt, say they, the Major cannot he affirmed as tme tmless Jobn Sanith 
be mortaL They forget tiiat they beg the question themselves — ^tho que»- 
tioD, to wit, whether John Smith is a man or not. 

Let us take a case in which both Premises admit of doubt, or an at 
least <3enf ^ : 
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questioiied is assumed, the assumption is regarded as a 
begging of the principle or main Premise on which 
the Conclusion depends. 

737. We have several forms of Premises undulv 
assumed, or untrue. We must, however, distinguish 
between a fallacy and a falsehood, or mere 
fitlse statement. It is no part of Lo^ic to mm'lS^aFSl 
ascertain whether Propositions introduced 
as Premises are true or false ; thus. If a man affirms 
that A is B, when it is not so, the false statement is 
not a Fallacy for Logic to correct ; but it is a misstate- 
ment to be corrected by investigation into the subject 
matter of the Proposition.* The truth is to be sought in 

No murderer hath eternal life ; 
All warrion are murderers : 
Tkarefon No wairior hath eternal life. 

Here we have a Major Premise which some professing Christians deny, 
and others would of course deny the Minor. Hence in the estimation of some 
persons one Premise might he affirmed without involving the truth of the 
Goddusion, and in the estimation of another class the other Premise might 
he affirmed without involving its truth. In this case, therefore, neither Pre- 
mise can he regarded as a Petitio Principii. But this differs from others 
80 far as this point is concerned, only in the purely accidental fact, that 
either one of its Premises are such as to he denied or douhted hy any hody. 

* It certainly diminishes our reverence for Aristotle immensely, to 
.find that in his Prior AnafyticSf "Book II, he has devoted three chapters, U, 
m, and IV, to the consideration of the cases and conditions in which we 
may have a true Conclusion from Falae Premises I If one could, he would 
dishelieve that these chapters ever came from the Stagyrite. But there is 
no help for it that I can see ; I find no intimation of their spuiiousness. 

That there may he no mistake ahont the matter, and that the reader 
may see what cases the Father of Logic is discussing, I wiU give an exam- 
ple : '* As animal is with no stone, nor stone present with any man, yet if 
animal is predicated of stone, and stone of man, we shall yet have the Con* 
dnsion, man is an animaL" Thus, 

'* Every stone is an animal ; 
Every man is a stone : 
.*. Every man is an animaL** 

The Conclutton is undouhtedly true $ and it iB/rom^ and a good waysyhMn, 
the Premises too. We might just as well suh^tute ^^jach-kmfe^ for Minor 
term, and prove by the same formula that a *' jaok-kmfe " is a man. 

It is no wonder that Logic has fallen into disrepute when we find the 
Father of the Science indulging in such ridiculous nonsense. Had this 
acotost of men got bewildered with the intricacy of his own. system, aban- 
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History, in Science, in Observation, &c. &c. The whole 
realm of knowledge is to be put in requisition to deter- 
mine the truth or falsehood of Propositions when used 
as Premises. Logic is responsible only for the truth of 
the Conclusion on condition that the Premises are true. 
Tlie assumptions under this head are reckoned by 
■^puSii? ^' the old writers as two : 

738. (1.) A non verd cauad pro verd causd. As 
when we say, " There is a come^ thereforei there wiU 
be a pestilence." The completion of this Enthymeme 

Non Tern pro would imply the assertion, that "comets 
^"* caitse pestilence," or " whenever there is a 

comet there is a pestilence;" the latter of whioii 
statements is simplv imtrue, the former assigningfor a 
cause that which is not a cause of the effect. Hence 
a non vera pro vera^ as it is usually written (omitting 
the word cay^a\ is stating as a Premise that which is 
untrue. 

739. (2.) A non taU [catcsd] pro taii [ccmad.'] As, 
" Whatever is poisonous should -never be taken. But 

Non tali pro opium is poisouous." In this case it is ad- 
**"• mitted that opium is poisonous — that it is a 

cause of death, hut a cause of death only when taken 
in certain quantities or in certain ways. 

740. (3) To these we may add Metdbads. 

In all comparisons and arguments from Analogy-, 

it is assumed that the objects compared are alike m 

the point of comparison, and so tax forth at 

uttajHu^. j^g^g^ j.g.^j. jj^ degree only and not in^ kind. 

When, however, this agreement is assumed where it does 
not exist, we have the form of the PetUio Prmdpii^ 
which Aristotle called Metabasis, or the passing over 
(improperly) into another kind. 

doned his a priori light, and set himself to justify by hook or by crook, as 
best he could, eveiy possible Formula to wmch a Conclusion which is true 
as an independent Proposition, though not as a Conclusion, might be at- 
tached ? It would seem so. 
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SECTION m. 
Of AwbiguouB Middle. 

74:1, Not onljr milst the Middle Term be once taken 
as a Whole, but it must be used in both Pre- Ambifuoui 
mises in the same sense y otherwise we have ***'^** 
the Fallacy in Diction of Amhigiums Middle. 

74:2. A word may be equivocal in itself, or intrin- 
sically, as in fact many words are, so that word-intrinsic- 
we reallv do not know precisely what one ^ «nWfuoiu. 
intends by his Proposition, until we have heard him 
discourse long enough to render his terms perspicuous. 
Thus if one were speaking of " heat " in a scientific 
treatise, we should be in doubt whether by the word 
he meant that specific heat which is perceptible to the 
senses, or that latent heat which exists in all bodies to 
a greater or less extent and yet produces no efiects 
upon tie thermometer. And yet a Proposition mi^ht 
be true or &lse as the term was used in one or another 
of these senses. 

743. But if the Middle Term is taken in a different 
sense in each Premise, it is the same so far t,^ j^i^dis 
as all purposes of <ieduction are concerned, SSuoi2fyltt?e 
as if these were two entirely unlike ami dif- SSdieTenS^ 
ferent terms. 

744. "It is worth observing," says Whatelt,* " tliat 
the words whose ambiffuity is the most fre- ^rord? whose 
quently overlooked, and is productive of the ^l¥ij„enti; 
greatest amount of confusion of thought and overlooked. 
fallacy are among the com/monest^ and are those of 
whose meaning the generality consider there is the 
least room to doubt, it is indeed from these very cir- 
cumstances that the danger arises ; words in very 
common use are both the most liable from the loose- 
ness of ordinary discourse, to slide from one sense into 

* Appendix, No. I. 
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another, and also the least likely to have that ambi- 
guity suspected." 

745. The Archbishop has collected some forty or 
Habitual eai^ fifty words illustrative of the foregoing re- 

w'Sfiulid. ^ mark. But its truth and force can be appre- 
ciated only after a long-continued habit of carefully 
noticing the meaning of words as they are used in 
ordinary conversation and in the printed works, espe- 
cially tnose of a controversial character. A large part 
of all the controversy that has ever existed in the world 
lias risen from persons calling the same thing by dif- 
ferent names, or oy their meaning very different things 
when they use the same name or term. 

746. The Fallacy of Ambiguous Middle is spok^i 
Several me- of in scvcral different ways, but it is m all 

tieao am • ^.j^^g^ ^ji^gggg (if '^e are to regard these dif- 
ferent names as indicating different classes) essentially 
the same. Thus we have the Fallacy of JSqinvaoiiiian 
when the same word is used in different senses. The 
Fallacy of Amphibology when the word is used so as to 
admit of different senses in each Premise. The Fallacy 
of Figure of /Speech when the Middle Term is used 
metaphorically in one Premise; and the Fallacy of 
Paronomasia &c. 

SECTION IV. 

Of the Fallacy of Division and* Campodtion. 

747. This Fallacy consists in using the Middle Term 
in one Premise as a General Term, and in the other as 
a Collective Term. 

If now we use the Middle Term as a (Collective 
Fallacy of Divi- Term in the Major, and as a General Term 
■***"• in the Minor Premise, we have the Fallacy 

oi Division ; thus. 

The Eomans [collectively] destroyed Cartha^ ; 

Brutus was a Eoman [that is, belonged to me G^ 
mis Roman] : 

/.Brutus destroyed Carthage. 
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748. But if a predicate is affirmed of the individ- 
uals which constitnte the Middle Term, 

taken separately, [see 669,] in the Major JJSS,?^^^" 
Premise, and then tnat term is used in the 
Minor Premise as a Collective Term, we have the Fal- 
lacy of Gomptmtion; thus, ^ 

A B & have recommended this measure ; 
But the Committee are A B & C : 
.*. The Committee have recommended this measure. 

749. This fallacy maj also occur, and is perhaps 
fer more likely to occur in cases of Enthymem (or Im- 
mediate Inference), when one of the Extremes is used 
distributively (see 252) in the Premises, and 
collectively m the Conclusion, as when we thSS?! f?BSJ" 
infer from the fact that a thousand dollars 

will pay any one of several debts of from five to nine 
hundred dollars — that, therefore, it will pay them all. 
in this form it may be called the Spendthmt's Fallacy. 

SECTION V. 

Fallacy of Accidents and of Quid. 

760. The first, FaUacia AcdderUiSy occurs when- 
ever in the course of the syllogism a term ,^ii^y ^ 
has been predicated of another, in reference acc«*«"^- 
to its essential and inseparable properties, and taken 
as predicated of its sepa/rable accidents.* 

What we buy in the market we eat ; 
"We buy raw meat in the market : 
.•. Baw meat is what we eat ; or, "we eat raw meaf 

Here the Middle Term is predicated of the Minor 
essentially, and then by means of the Middle Term the 
Major is predicated of the Minor, as if the Middle had 
been predicated of the Accidents rather than the Es- 
sentia of the Minor. 

^ See Chap, n., 220. 
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751. The Fallacy, a dicto secundum mid ad didum 
siTJiplicitery called for the sake of brevitY the Fallacy 

Faibuv of of Qtddy is that in which the Jliddle Term 
^^^ is taken in one Premise as used in its broad- 

est signification, and in the other as used only with 
reference to some special subject or application. 

As for example, when it is inferred from the decla- 
rations concerning the Virgin Mary, that she was pure 
and immaculate [as a virgin], that therefore she was 
sinless [as an accountable being], and so must have 
been bom without iany taint of human depravity* 

But the purenesB and immaculateness as to vvrgmity 
is one thin^ and absolute purity is quite another, and 
cannot be inferred from it 

The fallacy of Quid difiTers from Ambiguous Middle 
in that while in the latter the same word is used in 
different senses in the different premises ; in the former, 
some word is omitted from the Minor Premises which 
was implied in the Major as limiting the application 
of the Middle term. Tlis word expresses a modifica- 
tion that was in the mind of the speaker, and necessary 
to the adequate expression of his thought. 

752. This Fallacy it will be seen arises from a dis- 
Most uxertioni rcffard of the scope and design of a writer. 

limited m their t jy *. *i. • \^ i. ij j.rj. •»• • 

•cope. in tact it IS but seldom that any proposition is 

affirmed except when there is some special end in view, 
or some special object before the mind in reference to 
which it IS true ; while in an application to objects of 
another class it might be entirely false. 

753. Besides the foregoing Fallacies, Whately has 
enumerated several others which are merely Tricks of 
the Rhetorician's Art, and the consideration of which 
does not belong to a Treatise on Logic. 

We have defined Faults as failures to fulfil the 

Formal conditions of an Argument, and Fallacies 

Tricka as dif- ^.s failurcs to fulfil the Essential conditions 

riSEi or mere ^J^^S beneath the mere form. But a TMck 

Faiucie-. jg Something which feils to be a Fault even. 
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A Fault can always be reduced to some Formula, one 
of the sixtv-four Moods, though an invalid one. But 
a mere Tnck has not the elements to complete any 
Formula. It cannot be put into the form or shape of 
an Argument, however successful it may sometimes 
prove in carrying a point and producing the legitimate 
results of sound reasoning. 
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PART II. 



OF LOGICAL METHODS. 



CHAPTER L 

OF THE ELEMENTS OF METHOD. 
SECTION L 

Of Method in General. 

764. Method is the way in which the means to any 
Method defined, end are used for its accomplishment. Con- 
sequently Method always supposes an End or object 
in view, Matter in which it is to be accomplished, 

Supposes an Mcaus to be used in its accomplishment, 
MdMeanJ. '' and au Agent to use them; — the word is 
from the Greek fied oSov, Thus if I wish to be in a 
neighboring village, the road by which I go thither is 
my Method, while the carriage in which I rid^, or 
my feet if I walk, are the Means which I use by the 
way. 

766. Method itself, however, may be resolved into 
several elements ; as, (1) Method, properly so called. 

Elements of ^^^.t is, the way by whicn one shall go, as 
Method. ijj going from one place to another ; (2) the 

Order in which the several steps shall be taken, as 
which first, and which next, and so on ; and (3) the 
Manner in which each step shall be taken. In going 
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to a neighboring village there is no room for choice, 
as to which step shall be taken first in order, but one 
might take it into his head to walk sideways or back- 
wards. In this case his Method and Order might be 
perfectly good, but his Manner would be very awk- 
ward. In a general sense, however, all three of these 
elements are included in Method ; and Order and Man- 
ner themselves become but the Method of the subordi- 
nate parts of any whole with reference to which the 
word Method is used. 

756. Method gives unity of plan and efficiency in 
the use of means towards the attainment of Method dvet 
any end. It is not always the strongest man SeSyf" 
that can accomplish the most work in a given time, 
nor the fleetest of foot that can make the quickest race. 
Inferior force is often rendered the most eflicient by 
the superiority of Method, Method has to do with 
every thing. Method is the result of mental power 
and application. It indicates capacity and attention, 
as its absence indicates the want of them. 

757. Hence Method must form an essential part 
of any trade or art that is to be learned. It Method ia the 
is in fact the conversion of Science into Art, K^o^i^Sge % 
the passing from knowledge to practice. rractice. 

758. TSie beauty of any operation depends upon 
the Order and Method pursued in it, and the Beauty of ope- 

■1 ,■% . •\ii_»'i_ ration depends 

pleasure or the pain with which any accom- upon Method. 
plished performer in any department of human activity 
watches the acts of another depends upon the presence 
or absence of Method in the operator. Ana a quick 
insight into the Method of any act or series of actions 
is called genius for that kind of actions. 

759. Li writing or speaking, not only the order in 
which the sentences follow one another, but .^poroe of writ- 
also that in which the words are placed Slntl" depSS 

1 , . -I . 1 ii • 1 \ upon their Me- 

relatively to each other m each sentence, thod. 
depends upon Method ; and upon this arrangement 
depends the beauty and force of what is said or writ- 
ten. In a mathematical demonstration there is a cer- 
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tain method or order in which the steps shonld be 
taken — and we should hardly call that a demonstra- 
tion, which although it had included all that was 
necessary, had thrown the parts together in entire 
disregard of the order in which they ought to follow 
each other. Such a demonstration, if demonstration it 
could be called, would demonstrate the want of capa- 
city in the demonstrator rather than the truth of the 
Proposition to be proved. 

SECTION n. 
Of Order as an Element cf Method. 

760. Method always implies an End, and yet it is 
not concerned in the selection of that End. It is con- 
Ends deter- ccmed merely with its attainment. The 

Syiity Md^by End may be determined for us, or we may 
Choice. \^Q \q^ ^q choose it for ourselves. Ethics 

determine Ends for us when it specifies certain acts as 
being of moral obligation, and which therefore we are 
not at liberty to do otherwise than pursue. Theology 
determines Ends for us by showing acts which by 
the Will and Command of God are obligatory upon 
us. Polity determines Ends for us, as when the State 
commands certain acts by its positive enactments. 
Necessity determines Ends for us when by a fixed law 
of our nature it is ordained that we must eat to live, 
and must work in order to have something to eat. 
But in regard to many of our acts we are left to select 
our Ends for ourselves, as Pleasure, or Interest, or 
Benevolence may incline us. 

761. Order, however, is an important element in 
Order neces- Mcthod, and there can be no Metbod with- 

S2d. ®" out Order. The Principles of Order how- 
ever are very few and simple, and the same in all 
departments of human activity. Always there is a 
place to begin, a place to end, and intermediate steps 
to be arranged. That step or act which presupposes 
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others cannot well be taken first, and that which is 
necessary to the succeeding cannot well be order to wme 

{)ostponed to the last. The mason cannot ^^ y,^^ 
SLy the wall until the stone, and lime, and *"**''• 
sand have been drawn and the mortar made. The 
carpenter cannot dress the timber and fit each piece 
to its place, until the trees have been felled and the 
boards hauled to the place where they are to be used. 
So in studies — the alphabet must be learned first, 
geometry must be learned before trigonometry, and 
grammar before rhetoric ; and he that should under- 
take the calculus before algebra, or history before he 
knew any thing of geography, would find tnat he had 
made a mistake inrSfemod, which would render all his 
studies and his efforts unavailing. 

762. That fault in Method which consists in invert- 
ing the true order of the steps, or successive The Pauit of 
acts in any series of actions, has been called ^^^^J^^- 
by the Greek writers a varepov irp&rov^ that is, a later- 

763. In every process there are some of the steps 
or elements whose position is fixed by the very nature 
and necessities of the case. Thus in the , ^ 

■ . /» 1 xT_ i. • 1 X T_ The Order of 

erection oi a house the materials must be manysteiMieit 
hauled to the spot before the walls can be ^^' 
put up. But in every process also there is a large 
number of elements or steps, the position of which is 
not so determined by the nature and necessities of the 
case as that there may not be varieties in the order ; 
and their disposal furnishes a sphere for the exercise 
of tact and genius. j,. 

764. The five great Canons of Order are : of cJSer. *^"" 
(1.) Place that first which presupposes nothing as 

having preceded it. 

(2.) ±*ut that last which presupposes all the rest, 
and neither conduces to nor implies any thing to fol- 
low it. 

(3.) Put each intermediate step after that which it 
presupposes, and boforo all those which depend upon it 
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(4.) Omit as extraneous matter whatever is not 
conducive to the End in view. 

(5.) If there are intermediate steps requiring to 
occupy the same place, they may be arranged with 
regard to convenience or taste merely. 

765. Method can never be discussed and treated in 
any full and satisfactory way, except in connection 
TbediKuwion ^^^ ^ discussiou of the Means and the Mat- 
pfiM*'?°kiiiw' ter, or at least by presuminff that they are 
MJtterwdJhJ already known. To teach 3ie Method of 
Mean.. auy trade or art would be to teach the trade 
or art itself. We could not teach the Method of ship- 
building, for instance, without teaching the whole traae 
of builditfg ships. For the order in which each act 
should come, each material be used, and the way in 
which these details should be disposed of, must depend 
upon the character of the details themselves to sucn an 
extent as to involve Metliod and Means most inextri- 
cably in the same discussion. 

766. For this reason it will be necessary to limit 
Means of limit- oursclvcs in the discussion to some special 
jS?t. ' ® ®" and definite sphere. This we shall best ac- 
complish by considering those influences which arc 
external to Method itself properly considered, but 
which do nevertheless determine it, and constitute 
species and varieties in Method. 

SECTION m. 
Of tJie Ideas which determine Methx>d. 

767. I have said that Method is the result of mind 
in its application to the attainment of any End. 

768. But there may be several Ways or Methods to 
spverai Me- thc samc End. If I wish to go to the neigh- 

same E^d. ^ borlng viUagc, for instance, I may wish to 
go as quickly as possible ; in that case I should select 
my means and my metliod or way with reference to 
quickness of time. If the time is no object, the ease 
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with which the journey may be accomplished may 
determine me to select other means and another route. 
Or again, if pleasure he the leading object, I may select 
still different means and still a different route from 
what I should if speed or ease alone were to be con- 
sulted. 

769. There are Five Ideas which determine the 
mind in its choice of a Method — two of them pre ideuthat 
are relative — ideas of the Understandmg, as thod«. 

the Germans would call them ; and three are abso- 
lute — ^Ideas of the Reason. The two former are Plea- 
suEE and UTiLrrY ; the three latter are the Gocn, the 
Beautiful, and the True.* 

770. The two former, Pleasure and Utility, I have 
called relative Ideas, because they always piea«ure,why 
relate to the person by whom the Method is "^a^^®- 
determined. What is pleasant is pleasant not abso- 
lutely and in itself, but only because it is found to 
afford pleasure to him who experiences it ; the same 
thing, as we oflben see, may be pleasant to one and un- 
pleasant to another. 

771. So of Utility. Nothing is useful in itself or 
absolutely. It is useful only to some end ; utiutynuore- 
and the end by comparison with which we ^**''®- 
judge a thing to be useful is also personal and of time. 
If we ask why a thing is useful, we always come round 
at last as the final answer to the fact, that it conduces 
to some worldly object which we wish to have accom- 
plished. 

772. But the Good, the Beautiful, and the True are 
absolute. To say that a thing is Beautiful The Good, the 
because it pleases, is merely to give our S?S;ab!S? 
means of knowing a thing for the reality of ****** 

* There may be good reasons for reckoning the Plaus3>le as snstaininff 
the same relation to the Tme that the Pleasant does to the Beantiful, ana 
the Usefiil to the Good. But I have chosen not to do so ; but rather to 
look upon the Plausible as merely one subordinate species of the Useful ; 
namely, that which is useful for conyiction and persuasion, irrespectiye of 
the truth of tiiat which those whom we ad&ess are to be pezsuaded or 
oonvinced to dow 
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the thin^ itself. To say that an act is ^ood becanse it 
is useful is to change the standard f^togeflier. The 
absurdity of the change is seen, when, in speaking of 
moral excellence or the character of God, we say that 
it is XTseful instead of it is Good. 

773. The life of man is for the most part controlled 

and directed by the relative Ideas of Utility and Plea- 

^j sure. Devotion to the absolute Ideas im- 

idea/m(Mt%£ plies Something: of self-fors^etfulness and 

ordinajy liie of self-immolation that rises into heroism and 



religion. It implies an elevation and dignity 
of character which is by no means every where to be 
met with. 

774. These several Ideas when developed into prac- 

deTeio"d'1S" *^^^^ precepts, give rise to systems or codes 
rSSS?ictiin. of action. Thus the Idea of Pleasure be- 
comes the Epicurean theory of Ethics. Pleasure is the 
Highest Good, and Virtue is only the wise and pru- 
dent pursuit of Pleasure. The Idea of Utility gives 
rise to the system of expediency, the Happiness of 
Man ; and each one's happiness is for himself the High- 
est Good which he can propose to himself to accom- 
plish. Hence whatever is useful towards the accom- 
plishment of this end is right, and the pursuit of it is 
virtue. 

775. The Idea of the Beautiful is developed into 
^^^veiopment what has comc to be called ^Esthetics ; and 
Ideas! '** " the Idea of the Good determines Eimcs, or 
the law of right action. And Logic in its comprehen- 
sive sense is determined by the Idea of Truth. -Es- 
thetics says this must be so because it is ieautifvl. 
Ethics says this must be so because it is rigkt^ and 
Loffic says this must be so because so it is conformed 
to Truth. 

776. These Ideas sustain towards each other a sort 
^Relation of of svh'Contrary opposition, in consequence 

tbene Ideas tO/» "L»r " ^* -i j ^i^i. 

«Mh other. 01 which oDC may prevail and control the 
Method without influence fipom the others, and yet no 
Method can be formed in which all of the Ideas can 
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be combined, each in its perfection. At least, man in 
his present state has never been able thus to combine 
these ideas, and we are satisfied with any object when 
in determining its method that idea has had the ascend- 
ency which in the common estimation ought to have 
the controlling influence in such cases. Thus in an act, 
the moral character of which is strongly marked and 
of an unalterable character, as parental affection, filial 
duty, gratitude to benefactors, fidelity to an engage- 
ment, &c., we are shocked and indignant if considera- 
tions of -^thetics, or of expediency, are allowed to 
take precedence of that controlling influence which 
Right and Good ought to have in such cases. In the 
fine arts, on the other hand, the artist entiiely fails of 
his object unless he subordinates all other considera- 
tions to that of the Beautiful. The same holds true in 
regard to objects whose final cause is Utility. Any 
attempt or pretence of motives of conscience in matters 
which are indifferent in themselves, as in the cut of a 
coat, the color of a hat, the shape of a house, &c., &c., 
is but ridiculous fanaticism ; just as any attempt at the 
display of ornament in cases where utility alone is 
sought for is an offence against good taste, which im- 

Jlies either a want of culture or a want of sensibility, 
he man who should attempt the ornaments and plea- 
santries of poetry in a mathematical demonstration, 
would be considered hopelessly bad in respect both to 
taste and good sense. 

777. Still however the Ideas of the Beautiful and 
the Useful are so related, that we seldom The Beautiful 
pursue the one without some regard to the ^ ^J^ JiJS.* 
other. Seldom do we so far abandon our- ^*"®**- 
selves to the luxurious emotions of delight, awakened 
by the Beautiful either in nature or in art, but that 
considerations of economy and utility come in for some 
share in the control of our actions. Nor is it often 
that the iron rule of necessity so far breaks down the 
spirit or paralyzes the wings of the fancy, that we are 
content with fulfilling the conditions and requirements 

9* 
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of utility alone. The commonest tool of the mechanic, 
the utensils of the housekeeper, and even the imple- 
ments of the boy who cleans the stables, are all fash 
ioned and finished with some regard to beauty of 
shape — some regard to good looks — some considera- 
tions of taste. 

778. In most of the transactions of life the desire 
The deiira of to combiuc as much of usefulness and of 

the maximum •■ . j«ii* ii* ^ 

of .Beauty and beautv as practicable, is a leadmir and con- 
•d. trolling motive.- In building a dwelung- 

house, or a church, for instance, utility is the first 
object. But we often sacrifice something, and some- 
times much of utility, for the sake of realizing some 
conception of beauty which has entered into our plans. 
And always do we superadd much to what utility 
alone would require, for the sake of making our struc- 
ture pleasing to the taste. The same remark holds 
equally true in regard to articles of dress, of furniture, 
equipage, and whatever circumstances we may choose 
to surround ourselves with. And rarely do we become 
so hurried with business, so engrx)S8ed with care, so 
jaded with over exertion, or broken with affliction and 
disappointment, that we become entirely indiflferent to 
the appearance of things about us. 

SECTION IV. 

Of the Matter of Logical Methods. 

779. The second element to be considered as that 
Matter as de- which determines Method, is the Matter on 

termmiDg e- ^j^j^j^ eftort Or labor is to be bestowed. 

This must precede a consideration of the Means, be- 
cause difl^erent matter will require different means. 
The " tools" (which are but the Means of the artisan) 
of a shoemaker, a hatter, and a stonemason, for in- 
stance, are as unlike as the material upon which they 
are to work, and the Means themselves must be deter- 
mined by the Matter. 
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780. For this reason we will hereafter confine 
ourselves to the consideration of those Methods which 
concern the discovery, proof, and communi- Limitation of 
cation of knowledge. ^ ®"*«^^ 

781. We have already reviewed the Matter of Logic 
so far as the investigation of the Formulse can com- 
mand.* But its relation to Method requires a recon- 

^ sideration of it from another point of view, and with 
reference to another end to be accomplished. 

782. When a Judgment affirms of its Subject only 
a property which was necessarily implied in the con 
ception of the Subject itself, the Judgment ^ 

is called an Analytical Judgment. But if synthetic judi- 
it adds to or affirms of the Subject a pro- "*"'*' 
perty which was not necessarily implied in the con- 
ception of the Subject, the Judgment is called Synihe- 
Ucal. Hius, " Every triangle has three sides," is an 
Analytic Judgment, we cannot conceive of a triangle 
without three sides. Nor can we form a conception 
of a triangle at all without thinking of its three-ddedr 
71688. Hence Analytical Judgments, while Analytical 
they serve to amplify our knowledge and put St*"*Tn?reM2 
our conceptions into Judgments for deduc- ^^«>wiedge. 
tive purposes, do not increase our knowledge at all. 
But the Proposition, "The angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles," is a Synthetic Judgment. 
For although thi§ is a necessary truth, yet the property 
affirmed in the Predicate is not a part of the matter of 
the conception of a triangle, as is obvious from the 
fact that we may know what a triangle is without 
knowing this property of triangles. Hence a Synthetic 
Judgment always adds to the stock of our knowledge. 

783. An Analytic Judgment affirms of a Subject 
only what was necessarily implied in the conception 
of the Subject. But it is one thing to be Matter of the 
implied in the conception of a Subject, and SX?'Sf°t£S 
another to be implied in the existence or ^^^^ ®^ °^ 

* Chap. I. of Part. I. 
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reality of the Subject; thus, to take the example jnst 
given, '^ three-Bidedneaa^^^ is Becessarilj implied in the 
conception of a triangle. Bat '' the equality of its 
angles to two right angleej^ though necessarily implied 
in the nature and reality of the triangle, is not, as we 
have seen, necessarily implied in the conception of it 
A triangle however could no more be a reality, that is 
a triangle, without the equality of its angles to two 
right angles, than without its three-sidedness. 

784. rfow the Matter of all Judgments, whether 
Synthetic or Analytic, which affirm of any Subject 

NeceMVF ^^7 what is necessary to its reality as an 
Matter. individual in any particular genus, is called 

Necessary Matter. Or in other words, all Judgments 
based upon the principle of contradiction are in Neoes- 

Effect of con- *^^ Matter. Hence, if we deny the Predi- 
tradicuon. qq^q ^q neccssarily exclude the Subject, not 

from realibr, but from the genus which the Subject 
denotes. Thus if I predicate of a circle that its radii 
are not all equal to each other, it may be a figure and 
a curve, but it is not a circle.* 

* There is no simple term that may not be affirmed as a Predicate of 
something either real, possible, or impossible in the abstract ; though not 
always in the concrete (Part. I. 279, 280). Thus we may not always be able 
to predicate ** vxdkmg " in the concrete c^ any individnal, bnt in the abstract 
we may always predicate it not only of man but also of other beings, as a 
property which we conceire as belonging to them in posse if not m esse — iv 
4tn€\4xfitt if not iy ivipytia. Hence when the Predicate is a simple term, 
the Principle of contradiction can only exclude the subject spoken <^ from 
the genus denoted by the name given to it, and used as a subject in the 
Proposition. As when we say, ^* this circle has unequal radii," the Prin- 
ciple of contradiction, if applied, would exclude the figure spoken of firom 
the genus " circle,** though it might leave it in some other genus of reali- 
ties — as the ellipse for instance. 

But we sometimes have a complex Predicate, which, by the Principle <rf 
contradiction, would exclude the Subject not only from reality but from 
possibility also. Thus if one should say, " this figure is a two-sided tri- 
angle," — " two-sidcdness " and " triangularity " cannot be combined as 
predicates of the same subject. Uence their combination produces a com- 
plex term, which can be affirmed of nothing, whether real or possible, and 
the Proposition affirms no judgment. It is mere non-sense. It will be 
found that the number of such that one meets with in his intercourse with 
human minds, whether orally or in books, is vastly greater than he wooli 
at first expect 
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785. It is manifest, however, that Judgments in 
Necessary Matter may affirm of a Subject something 
more than the Essentia of its conception, judgmentgm 
Most of the properties of the figures with S***2I^'affiS 
which Geometrjr is concerned, are proper- th2fthi°ESJS 
ties conjoined m some such way with the '**• 
Essentia of their several genera, and yet they are not 
Essentia, for they are not known as soon as the con- 
ception of the class is formed. One knows what a circle 
or an ellipse is, for instance (so that he could never be 
mistaken in deciding with regard to any figure, whe- 
ther it is a circle, or an ellipse, or not), long before he 
knows all the properties which are implied in the very 
nature of those curves. 

786. But if we pass from the consideration of such 
matter to the consideration of the realities 

of being, we find there that any obiect of have pwSertfe! 

.•I -iPi A* •!_• "I. Vt 1 not contained 

thou£:ht has properties which not only are in this nian- 

,*-'.. •r»»*i !_• /"ii conception. 

not contained in its class-conception (as the 
Essentia of the proximate genus has with propriety 
been called), but which do not appear to us to be in 
any way necessarily connected with the matter of that 
conception. Such in fact are most of the properties 
of the objects of the natural world ; they con- contingent 
stitute what is called Contingent McMer — ^for *'**^'- 
it seems to be contingent or dependent upon the will 
of the Creator, whether they should have such proper- 
ties or not.* 

* Necessary Matter is that which is affirmed or denied on the Principle 
of Identity or Contradiction. 

Bnt there is a dass of philosophers who either ignore or deny the dif- 
ference hetween Necessary and Contingent Matter. Among those is Mill 
in his Logic, Prof. Whewell has affirmed the distinction on two gronnds : 

(1.) That Necessary Judgments affirm what has never heen a matter 
of experience, as when we say, '•*' Two straight lines can never inclose a 
space." 

To this Mr. Mill replies, that what we can construct m iht unaffinatUm 
is as mnch a matter of experience as that which we may have seen in the 
reality of heing. We can imagine two straight lines infinitely extended, 
and yet not inclosing a space. 

(2.) Prof. ¥^ewell said also that the Judgments which we call Necet- 
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787. Now all Judgmente, whether analytical or 
jodmneiita in sviithetic, 111 NecessaTj Matter are called 
uiTT^ri!^^ Judgments a priori : that is, Judgments 
which are affirmed from a consideration of what was 
contained or necessarily implied in the very conception 

jud^enta in of thc objcctl But all Judgmcnts in Oon- 
conungenuMaj. tingcnt Matter are called Judmienta ajpaa- 
^^ tenori : that is, Judgments which are and 

can be known to oe trae only posterior to and after an 
acquaintance with the Subject as existing among the 
realities of being. 

788. Necessary Matter, therefore, consists of the 
conceptions of realities of truth ; and (Contingent Mat- 

Nere»«ryand ^cr, iu what 38 added thereto to constitute 
tCT"ii"thf ilie tli^Dfi realities of bein'g. Thus, suppose I 
conceptioD. form a conception of a point in space — as a 
point it has no extension. It is a reality oi truth but 
not of being. I conceive that point to move directly 
towards another point in space — the path which the 
point is thus conceived to describe, I call a straigfU 

sary, differ from the Contingent in that we cannot even ima^ne or con- 
ceive of an exception to the Necessary, whereas all Contingent Propositions 
actually have exceptions. 

But Mr. Mill replies, that this rather proves the limited capacity of our 
powers than any thing else. Many things have now hecome tme which 
not long ago were not and could not have been conceived as tme or pos- 
sible. 

Without deciding upon the merits of this controversy thus waged, I will 
add for the consideration of those who think with Mr. Mill, that all men 
perceive a difference in the kind of certainty which they feel in the truth, 
that " every triangle has three sides ; " and those Contingent Propositions 
which we are continually offering. Thus I say, '* The rose is red — ^the 
apple is unripe — the horse is gray — ^that man has ten fingers,**— every body 
sees that one may have ten fingers and yet be a man, that a horse may 
oease to be gray without ceasing to be a horse, that an apple may be mi- 
ripe, or a rose yellow. But if the (so called) triangle has not three sides, 
it is miscalled, it is no triangle, and the Proposition cannot be true. Change 
the quality of the Copula and you destroy the Logical Essentia of the Sub- 
ject. But in the other examples given, this change in the quality of the 
Copula may be made without changing the Essentia of the Subject at all, 
and thus causing it to cease to be of the species to which by its name we 
had referred it. No one, I suppose, will deny the difference thus pointed 
out between those two classes of Judgments — we make it a Diffeientia of 
the Species, the one Necessary and the other Contingent Judgments. 
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line — the line also is only a reality of truth. I suppose 
the point to move again towards another point not in 
that straight line. It generates another straight Hue. 
I conceive it to move again directly to the point from 
which it started. It has now generated a third line in 
such a relation to the other two as that it joins them, and 
they then make a triangle. The triangle is a reality of 
truth ; and I conceive of it, that is, have a conception 
of it, as a iigure with three straight sides, including 
three angles. These two properties are the matter of 
my class-conception. From this I deduce ^ j„ion de- 
a priori the further property, that the sum fho'^dL. mS 
of its angles are just half as much as the «epUon. 
sum of all the angles that can be formed around any one 
point in space ; and that if I know the size of any one 
of its angles and the two adjacent sides, or if I know 
the length of one side and the size of the two adjacent 
angles, 1 can determine the size of the other angles 
and the length of the other sides. In the same way, I 
may construct in tqj mind a rectangle, a circle, an 
ellipse, &c., and of each I can ascertain a priori^ many 
properties which did not enter into the class-conception 
of tnose figures. 

789. But if I take up my crayon, before a black- 
board, and make a dot, calling that a point, 
and make a mark as straight as I can, call- tion SraiJSIS^i 
ing that a line, &c., these figures on the '^**™"' 
board are not the realities of being of which I had 
formed the conception, and of which I had demon- 
strated, or of which I could demonstrate those propo- 
sitions. These marks majr represent, but they are not 
the point, the line, the triangle, &c. I can 
predicate much of those marks that could prediStS" ©r 
not be predicated of the realities of truth thSnofSScSS 
which tliey represent. Thus the mark has ^''^*'*"' 
breadth, the line none — the mark has color, and is 
upon a ground of a different color — a white mark on a 
blackboard, for instance ; the line has no such pro- 
perties. These realities of truth, the point, the line, &c.. 
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have been done or made into facts — ^realities of being in 
the outer world. They have been clothed npon with 
visible forms, having properties of their ovm in addition 
to those contained m their class-conception. !Now all 
^ ^.^ these properties are Contingent Matter. It 
in coaunfent uepends uDon mv Will whether I will inve 

Matter. . ^ '^ sjt '' ^ t* ^ a^ j 

to my conception of a triangle an outward 
expression on the blackboard or not ; and whether diat 
expression shall be with a white mark or a mark of 
another color ; whether the mark shall be small and 
smooth, or broad, rough, and irregular, &c. 

790. Let us pass to another class of objects. Sup- 
creatjoo. posc the Diviuc Mind to have constructed a 
conception or an idea of the various classes of beings 
included in the Creation. As existent substantial reaJi 
ties each individual must consist of Matter, extended 
so as to fill limits in space and to be impenetrable ; 
be composed of particles, every one of which should 
have an attraction for every other particle, and this sub- 
stantial matter must be without life or capacity of 
originating motion or of acting, except as it was acted 
upon by a spirit either within or from without each 
in<li vidua! object. 

791. Now, here we have the class-conception of the 

objects which have a material existence. From this we 

A priori infer- cau deduce <z pHoH many of the funda- 

wSSp?S? 'Sf mental principles of the Natural Sciences. 
Matter. From extcnsiou must follow the divisibility 

of all material objects ; from attraction must follow 
density and the phenomena of gravitation ; from in- 
ertia the three laws of motion may be deduced, and 
so on. We should, however, know nothing of the 
phenomena of light, of color, of electricity, of sound, 
of chemical combination, &c., from these mere class- 
conceptions. 

792. But let this Divine Conception pass into 
Contingent rcalitv of cxistencc — be done into a fact, 

Matter neceg- Ji« x'j.i. •^ i. t 

sariiy implied auQ cacli piccc ot matter necessarily takes 
if bSSg/^ *'' upon itself, or rather its Creator puts upon 
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it properties and relations not implied in the class* 
conception or resulting therefrom; but which are, 
however, necessarv to the reality of each individual 
object among the facts of existence. The specific color 
and shape of each piece of matter, for instance, though 
it must nave some color and shape, were to be deter- 
mined by the will of the Creator, and not necessarilpr 
implied m the conception or the resolution to give it 
reality of being. Those properties of the outward form 
of the conception — its material body — are contingent Mat. 
like the diagrams by which we represent ^i how known. 
our conceptions of. a triangle, a pyramid, &c., matters 
of choice and chosen by ourselves, and can never be 
known by any other mind until he has learned them 
either by revelation — that is, verbal communication 
from ourselves, or by an inspection and study of the 
diagram which we have drawn. 

793. From the foregoing considerations of the Mat- 
ter of Judgments, we mav divide the Pro- Anewciafsifi- 

j.» J* T^i. • 1. • 'x-L i» J. cation of Fro- 

Serties of Objects again with reierence to perues. 
[ethod on another principle and into other classes. 

794. Thus all of those Properties which are in- 
cluded in the class-conception may be called Material pro- 
MatericH Propert/ies ; as three-anglednees and ^'^^• 
three-^idedneaa of a triangle, extension and inertia in 
matter, &c. Then all of those Properties which are 
necessarily implied in, and deducible a priori from 
these Material Properties may be called the Irnplied 
Properties, as the equality of the angles of a implied pro. 
triangle to two right angles, divisibility from ^^*^' 

the extension of matter, and the laws of motion from 
its inertia. 

795. Those properties of bodies which serve to 
make the species of objects in the reality of properties of 
being, such as t/wo-footedness of man, canine lS"„/*roaJ te 
teeth of the carnivora, web-footedneas of "»**•"** 
aquatic birds, unmpportednesa of falling bodies, &c., 
may indeed be assumed as Material Properties in our 
conception of the class, and as such we may reason 
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from them a priori to other implied properties^ just 
as from the tkree-a/ngledness of a triangle in Mathe- 
matics. 

796. But for the most part, and always for all the 
purposes of science, these properties are learned apos- 

^ . . teriorij from actual observation of the indi- 

diMUve of a viduals cxistiug m the reahty of bemg. 
"*** Each of these properties, however, is con- 
nected with and is suggestive of a Final Cause, for 
which it was bestowed upon individuals of that class; 
the two-footedness of man was designed as a means to 
the upright position in which he walks ; and so throuffh- 
out the material world we connect those properties 
which are differentia of secies with something m the 
habits or modes of the individuals of the species, as 
two-footedneaa with erectness of stature — comms teeih 
with camivorousness, &c. 

797. Now in reference to this fact we may call the 
Call Formal formcr Properties which are indicative of 

propertie.. ^^]^q Tmsil Uausc thc FoHnal Properties ; 
and those which are thus connected with them and 

Modal Pro- implied in their reality, we may call the 
iieruea. Modol Propcrtics. And all those Proper- 

ties which are' susceptible of more and less, as sizCj 

Variable Pro- temperatuve^ density^ migMj &c., we may 
peruea. q^M Variable Properties. 

798. It will be observed that Material and Formal 
Material and are not coordinato terms, but only terms 

Formal not co- t .. -i, . ' .• -Tg- . • i 

ordinate tenxu. Qenotm^ alternate conceptions. Material 
and Implied are me coordinates in a priori Matter. 
Formal and Modal are the coordinates m a posteriori 
Accidental and Matter. Thcu bcsidcs these we nave the 
J!e"tfM ma/b2^ Accidcutal and Variable Properties. These, 
Material ^'^**« however, may become either Material or 
Formal Formal. But when they do become so they 

cease so far forth as they are Material or Formal to be 
accidental to the individuals into whose class-concep- 
tion they have thus entered. Thus, the " unsupport- 
edness'^ of bodies which fall is but an accideatal 
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property of those bodies as masses of matter. But 
we assume it as a Formal Property with reference to 
tJae Modal Property denoted by the word ^^ falling ; " 
when we say that " all bodies which are imsupported, 
fall to the ground." So too " right-angledness is but 
accidental to " triangle ; " but when we take it into 
our class-conception we have " right-angled triangles," 
and then it becomes Material. 

799. Now as the Matter of all a priori Judgments 
is necessary Matter, if the Judgment be af- 

r» ,. ^*, 2 ^ J* i • The Contra- 

nrmative, its contrary or contradictory is dictoiyofjudg- 
cailed an aJbsurdiiy. It is not merely an »aryMatter ab- 
error. Of this kind are all mathematical 
and all analytic Judgments. If the Judgments be 
negative, the aflSrmative would give a nihU purum — 
that is, an impossibility ; as that two and two make 
five, two straight lines may inclose a space, an effect 
without a cause. 

800. In Necessary Matter if the subaltern is true, 
its universal must be true also. That is, 

x/» T * A. A aI-^ 1 Immediate In- 

li 1 is true A must be true also. ferences from 

If O is true E must be true also. Ne<^l?J*Mat" 

And all contraries are virtually contradic- 
tories, and only one of the sub-contraries I and O can 
be true. 

801. Contingent Matter is also divided into Natural 
and Moral. 

Although the order of Nature seems to be per- 
fectly stable and uniform, we conceive this order as 
having been established by an Intelligent Knowledge 
Author as the choice of His will. In many S(ottS*°a"jSll- 
respects we can conceive of its being differ- ''^'^ 
ent from what it is, and for the most part we know 
nothing of its facts, principles, or laws until we have 
observed and studied them from actual facts and oc- 
currences. Hence clearly the knowledge of Nature is 
aposteriorij and the Matter itself is contingent. 

802. But so great is the unilbrmity and constancy 
of its operations and processes, that we consider its 
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laws as almost as certain as the deductions of mathe- 
Ph7»ieai cer matics tliemselves. But the certainty is not 
tainiy. quito SO gTcat (since there always may be 

exceptions), and it is different in kind. Hence we call 
it ^physical certainty. And the contradictory of any 
proposition enunciatmg a physical truth or certainty 
would not be an absurdity, but simply a falsehood or 
error. 

803. But in tlie actions of man there is no such 
uniformity as we find in Nature. His moral freedom 
Moral Matter, placcs his acts at thc disposal of his will, 
rather than of any law which operates uniformly in all 
similar cases. 

804. Hence in the actions of man there is not a 
necessity of any kind, in the proper sense of the word. 
Since, however, the will of man is influenced in some 
measure by motives external to itself, any strong com- 
Monuandphy. biuatiou of motives will usually inauce a 
.ictti NewMity. particular kind of action; and hence tiiis 
class of actions are said to constitute a sort of moral 
necessity. The objects in Nature are not conceived as 
having any liberty to choose what they will do, or any 
power to act except as they are acted upon. — Hence 
the physical necessity. On the other hand, man is 
conceived as having the power to choose what he will 
do, to act in accordance with external forces or against 
them ; and hence his acts are not under the same law 
as that which determines the motions, the facts, and 
events in Nature. 

805. Still, however, there is some uniformity in the 
acts of men under similar circumstances ; and hence a 
knowledge of the circumstances always gives a strong 

Moral Certain- proboMUty as to the course one will pursue. 
*^- This, when it exists in but a low degree, 

is called merely probability. But when the proba- 
bility becomes very great, it is called a moral cet* 
tainty. 

806. The same principles are also extended to the 
events of Providence ; that is, future events which are 
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not, BO far as we know, under the control of any phy- 
sical laws and causes, but which are sup- M^mi cer- 
posed to depend upon the overruling Provi- Se lict.**of ftS 
dence of God. What the probability lacks ^"*®°*** 
of certainty in the two cases, however, depends upon 
two entirely different grounds. In the case of man it 
depends upon the fact that he does not always act 
consistently with himself, or as he ought. But in the 
case of the acts which are conceived as depending upon 
the will of God, the uncertainty in our minds arises 
solely from our not understanding His ways, and the 
laws and principles upon which He acts in His govern- 
ment of the world. 

807. There are some cases, however, in which even 
man may acquire such a character, as that circum«tancc« 
we feel a certainty as great, though different iSSf?" *mo*^ 
in kind, as though it were absolute with certamtj. 
reg ard to the course he will pursue. We know that 
"Washington will be patriotic, Ney will be brave, 
Howard benevolent, and that St. Paul will hesitate in 
view of no peril to himself in doing what he regards 
as the will of God. 

808. So too in forecasting the conduct of masses 
of men, we can calculate with almost a phy- » certainty » 
sical certainty — almost as surely as the mo- J^Sduct*** *Sf 
tions of the "^heavenly bodies. Masses can "MMesofmen. 
never differ from one another so much as one indi- 
vidual may differ from anoth'er. Nay, when masses 
become quite large, the Political Economist and the 
Statesman can, Irom knowledge of the circumstances, 
determine beforehand in general terms what course 
men will pursue, and what result they will arrive at, 
almost as certainly as the astronomer can determine 
the return of a comet. 

809. The Matter which thus determines Logical 
Methods admits of being resolved into several ele- 
ments, to which we will refer for a moment, in order 
to get a little more distinct conception of them. 

810. Every object of thought, regarded merely as 
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an object about which our thoughts are occupied, 
and over the existence of which in the past and in the 
FMti. present we have no control, may be regarded 

as a FACT. Thus, what one has been, said, or done, 
and even the intention of that which was intended but 
left undone ; whatever exists or has existed, whether 
in the mind alone or embodied in some external form, 
is 2k fad. 

811. The word ^^facV^ is irovoifdcio^ to do, and is 
used with reference to something done^ or something 
which has been brought into the reifilitj of exist- 
ence. 

812. We distinguish a fact from an eoefni by apply- 
Erent iug the word ^^fact " to that which remains 
as the result of the making. But by^ an '^ eventy^ on 
the other hand, we mean the happening or occurring 
itself, even if it leaves no fact, or fad/wm,^ thing done, 
behind. But an " event " is the mere happening, it is 
a mere phenomenon ; it appears in time, is instanta- 
Event* p«M in- DGOus, and thcu ccascs. Hence tlie same 
to Pacu. thing may be regarded as both a fact and 
an event; the birth of Napoleon, for instance, was 
both an event and a fact. As an event, it happened 
or occurred on a certain day, at a certain hour and 
moment — was real as an event then and then only. 
But as a fact, a thing done — a thing that is remem- 
bered, enters into and forms a part of history, it is as 
real now as it ever was, and must remain so forever. 

813. Again, we distinguish "facts" from mere 
Facu digtin- realities of truth. A point, a line, a triangle, 

cSJnSJptionj'**"* would hardly be called facte ; they are rauier 
realities of truth than of being, of which the mind forms 
conceptions by means of its own activity. The dot, 
the mark, &c., are not points and lines, they only re- 
present them. 

814. We also distinguish ''facts'*^ from Ideas. We 
Fact* distin could hardly speak of time, of space, of 

fdia** ^°™ cause, of substance, of truth, as facts. We 
do not conceive of them as made, but rather as neccs- 
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saiy and eternal realities anterior to any act of creation, 
any act of making or conceiving them. 

816. We distinguish "facts" from "fancies" or 
" phantasms " also. The facts are supposed 
to have an obiective reality of beinff. The fui«hed froS 
phantasjn or fancy has none. It is a mere 
combination of properties in the mind, to form that 
which is the representation of nothing that exists or is 
supposed to exist. 

816. Any facts which attend upon or surround 
another fact as their principal are called circumstancei. 
circumstances. 

817. Facts, as they first become objects of thought, 
are complex wholes. We do not perceive i^t. at fir«t 
color, size, shape, density, &c., each sepa- «»"»»*«*• 
rately and one after the other ; and then combine them 
by any conscious or voluntary operation into the per- 
ception of an object. But we perceive the object as 
a whole, and then by an act of reflection we consider 
these properties separately. 

818. The process by which we resolve the per- 
ceived whole into its parts is called Analy- Atmyau. 
SIS ; and the act of considering one of the parts alone, 
and by itself is called Abstraction / and the Ab«tracuon. 
name by which the part is thus designated is called an 
abstract term. 

819. Analysis has different methods in different 
kinds of matter; thus the chemist has one Different kindi 
kind of Analysis, the mathematician another, ©^'Anaiysw. 
and the metaphysician another.* 

* '* St. John Damasckne says there are three kinds of Analysis ; the 
first resolves compounds into their simple elements ; the second resolves the 
syllogism into its several parts ; and the third or mathematical, consists in 
admitting the correctness of a certain principle in order to arrive at the 
knowledge of an important truth." — ^Blakky's Hist, qfint PhUosopky, vol. L 
p. 274. 

Pafpus, a mathema^cian of Alexandria, A. D. 400, and author of 
^ Mathematical Collections,*' says in the preface to his seventh hook :— 
*'. Awdym is the coarse which setting out fix>m the thing sought, and which 
for the moment is taken for granted, conducts hy a series of consequences 
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820. Logical Analysis, of which alone we are now 
LoffioaiAnaijrgis. spcaking, cousists in resolving the concep- 
tion of any object of thought into those elementary 
parts which go to make np the adequate conception 
of that object The Analysis is called jn*(mma;te when 
Proximate An. the parts, auv or all of them, admit of further 
•lysia ft Parte, aualysis. Thus the Analysis of the concep- 
tion of any object into substance, atmbutes, and modes 
is proximate. For the attributes and modes admit of 
further analysis. But when the Analysis can go no 
further, because there is no part that admits of further 

La«t or uiu- aualvsis, it is called the last analysis, and 
mate Anaiym. ^j^q parts ffivcn out by it are called ultimate 
parts. Thus, I anafyze my conception of a piece of 
gold before me into the stibstance^ which I will call 

Sfold ; the propertiesj which I will call extension, yel- 
ow, ductile, &c. ; and into the modesy di&pcliahedy corny 
ornament^ utenaUj i&c, &c. 

821. By a process which is the reverse of Analysis, 
S7nthe«i«. called Synthesis, we put together these ulti- 
mate elements to construct the complex whole. Thus, 
as bv analysis the chemist reduces water to oxygen 
and hydrogen, so by synthesis he puts these elements 
together and combines them into water again. 

822. So also in Logical Synthesis we put together 
in the unity of consciousness the elements of which a 

synthefljg of conccption is composed, and form the con- 
conceptioas. ceptiou. It is by this process of analysis 
and synthesis that a conception passes from one mind 
to another. Again, with tne substance for subject and 
any one of the properties or modes for a predicate, we 

to somethiiig already known, or placed among the number of principlM ad- 
mitted to be true. By this method, therefore, we ascend firom a troth or 
a proposition to its antecedents ; and we call it Analysis or resolution, as if 
indicating an inverted solution. In Synthesis^ on the contrary, we set oat 
from the proposition, which is the last in the Analysis.** In the method of 
Analysis, " If the result is true the proposition winch we assumed at the 
outset is true also, and the direct demonstration is obtained [s3nitheticaQy] 
by stating in an inverse order the different parts of the Analyms. If iLe 
ultimate consequence is false the proposition was false also." 
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unite them into a judgment ; these judgments we com- 
bine into a syllogism, &c. And a set of judgments 
combined into a whole by means of the unity of their^ 
several subjects is called a " SystemP The system, 

word is from a root of similar import as " synthesis!^ 

823. Now when tlie evidence or grounds upon 
which any system is based is such as to leave no doubt 
of its truth, as in mathematics, we call it a i/ruth or the 
truth. But if its truth be still doubtful, and Truth. 
received by those who accept it, on grounds which are 
not satisfectory, or not generally acknowledged as such, 
we call it an Opinion, Truth is supposed to opinion, 
rest upon grounds which are entirely independent of 
choice, passion, prejudice, or any wishes or feelings of 
a personal character. Opinion, on the other hand, is 
always supposed to be indebted for its reception in 
some measure to the good will or wishes of those 
who hold it ; that is, they hold it from choice in part 
at least, and not altogether from the unbiassed convic- 
tions of their own judgments, or the necessary laws of 
belief. 

824. When any system of judgments, or a judg- 
ment singly is regarded as explaining a fact or a series 
of them, it is called a Theory. Thus we have Theory, 
the facts of bodies falling to the earth ; and we have 
the theory of gravity — ^namely, that tlie Earth attracts 
tliem. But the agency or efficacy here attributed to 
the Earth is a mere theory. It may be consistent with 
the facts. But it is after all a theory, and a theory 
only. We have theories of light, theories of electri- 
city, &c. ; that is, some explanation of the facts, which 
goes beyond the facts themselves, and serves to give 
them a scientific unity and completeness ; and it is 
sometimes the case that the facts remaining precisely 
the same, two or more theories will each of 

them explain the facts so far as they are at nes^^^for 5S 
present known as well as the other. This I ^^^ 
believe to be the case with regard to the two theories 
of light — the emanation and the undulation theories ; 

10 
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and the two theories of electricity — ^the theory of a Binr 
gle fluid and the theory of two naids. 

825. When before we have facts enough to form a 
theory, we guess at what the true theory or explana- 
conjecture. tlon of the facts wiU be — ^this guess is called 
a Conjecture, 

826. From the foregoing definition it is evident 
Anai7»is pre. that tho collcction and analysis of the facts 

cedes Sfothe* , i j . .-r j /» 

si*. must always precede in the order oi a cor- 

rect method, the synthesis or putting them together 
into a system, or combining them for the construction 
of a theory or an argument. 

827. But as the accumulation and careful analysis 
of facts is slow, men often desire to construct a 
theory or system before this preparatory work has 
Hypothetii. been done. In this case they are often com- 
pelled to guess at what the fact would be if it were 
known. Such a guess is called a Hypothesis^ or some- 
tliing placed under to support' our theory or system. 

Our subject will henceforth divide itself into the 

Division of the ^'^^^ chlcf parts — (1) Methods of Investiga- 

suuiect. ti^^n . ^2) Methods of Proof; (3) Methods of 

Disproof or Refutation ; and (4) Methods of Instruction. 

828. These subdivisions of the present part of our 
These Porta ra- Trcatlsc arc rathor alternate than coordinate 

ther Alternate . rni • • l* l* a1 j^ j 

than coordi- pai'ts. ilicre IS no mvestiffation that does 
not carry with it some conviction of the cer- 
tainty of its result ; that is, some kind and amount of 
proof. So, too, there is no method of proof that is not 
in some measure an investigation into the truth of what 
it undertakes to prove. Disproof is of course a method 
of proof. And Instruction, or the construction of the 
things known into systems and sciences, implies some- 
thing of investigation and proof. 

Still, however, a division seems to be desirable; 

and I shall refer the various methods and topics to one 

Principle of ^? auothcr of the four class terms, accord* 

ciAsiification. jjjg ^g ^^^ whiph I havc announced as the 

leading subjept in ^ach, is or is ^ot the prominent trait 
in the Method to be discusspd. 
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CHAPTER n. 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATION. 



SECTION L 

Of Investigation. 

829. I remarked in Part L [4:51], that where the 
Question is coneeming the Copula, it is to be answered 
by some one of the Formulae. The Formula, however, 
presupposes all the Terms as given. In the case of 
Immediate Inference, as well as in all Intuitive Judg- 
ments, there is no Term needed except those which 
appear in the Judgment or Conclusion itself, nw^mitr ibr 
But we may often have a Judgment to be findiiurTeriM. 
proved, with no Exposita from wliich it can be deduced 
by Immediate Inference, and no Middle Term given 
by means of which it can be proved as a Deductive 
Judgment. Hence we may have occasion to find a 
Middle Term. And in all cases where the Question 
is concerning the Major Term that Term is still to be 
found. 

830. The finding of these Terms is what we call 
Investigation.* "Wnether the Term to be sought be to 

* The subject which we treat in this Chapter is to a confflderable ex- 
tent the same as that which Aristotle and the ancients generally treated 
mider the head of *T<)picf* or ^^Lod;^ for the reason, as Mansel ob- 
serves, that *Mt is the place in which we look for Middle Terms.'' Instead 
of the place where we may find them, I have m^e it a Treatise on the Melhodi 
rf finding them. 

Oftibese lod the Schoohnen made two classes: "i/oxiiaa**— -that is. 
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be used as Middle Teim or not, it must be found as a 
.^ ^1 n vMUijtion Predicate to the subject of our inqiiiry. In the 
pridtcateiL"'* MctLods of luvestigation, thereiore, we are 
seeking some term which we may predicate of a given 
subject ; and if we wish to use it as a Middle Term to 
establish a Copula, it must be such an one as can be 
used as subject to that Term which we wish to affirm 
as Predicate of it as Major Term, Thus, if we wish to 
prove that S is P, we must find a Term as M, which 
we can predicate of S (S is M), and of which we can 
predicate P, as M is P, and we then can affirm our 
conclusion S is P in the First Figure. 

831. The point then in which all the Methods of 
Point commwi Investigation unite is this: that they are 

of investilatioa! Mcthoos of finding what may to predicated 
of any given subject. 

832. Methods of Investigation, therefore, always 
presuppose the subject to be given ; that is, we must 

subdecu given havc somcthinff to investiffate : and we may 

by the sphere -i -i.* i.»x i. i i. ^i'' 

only. have it given by its sphere only, or by the 

matter of its class-conception determining its sphere. 
Thus I may remember that something occurred with- 
out remembering what it was [52, 53]. I may know 
that there is something in a given room or place with- 
out knowing what it is ; that is, I have the sphere of 
the conception only. 

833. In this case the first thing is to learn what the 
subject is. This we do by acquiring the matter of its 
The first thing class-couception. I may test it by my own 

the '^im^mL^ senses — see it, touch it, taste it, smell it, 
ception. handle it, &c., in which case I form the con- 

ception directly from the object itself. This Metliod is 
By Observation. Called OhseTvatiou, Or I may ask some one 

Maxims ; DiffereTUioe Maximarwm," The former, as the word denotes, were 
Maxims ; that is, the highest generalization of truth (Maxima GeneraV- 
to be used as Major Premises in Processes of Dedactions. As such, toej 
of course contained the Middle Term, and furnished thus the means of 
proving the Copula of the desired Conclusion. The DifferendcB Maaamarum 
consisted of one or more words expressive of the point in which one Maxim 
iiifered from another. 
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else what the subject is, and receive firom him either its 
name or a description of it. In either case I form the 
conception from the observation of others — ^that is, from 
their Testimony ; in which they communicate BjTertimony. 
to me what they have observea. This is the Method of 
Testimony ; and the only difference between an an- 
swer giving a name to the subject and a description is, 
that the former implies what is expressly stated in the 
latter. 

834. At the first observation we cannot determine 
whether the observed property be any thing Distinction ©r 
more than a separable accident or not. On f t"*?h?^le'SSid 
a second observation of the same individual, o^'^a**®"- 
we decide at once that all of the properties that were 
different in the two observations were but separable 
accidents of that individual. And a third and fourth, 
as well as each successive observation may, and most 
likely will add to this list of separable accidents some 
properties that had not been so regarded before. 

835. But as soon as our observation has extended 
to two objects, these objects are referred to AndaciMnfi. 
a class. The properties which they have in *»*»*»" '^• 
common are for the present assumed as Formal, consti- 
tutive of the class ; and those in which they are un- 
like, after deducting what we have seen to be separable 
accidents in each, are regarded as peculiarities or indi- 
vidual properties of each. 

836. A wider observation embracing more indi- 
viduals always brings anew classification. Awiderobwr. 
Perhaps the bringing in of a third object JS{j*"cfiSiSa' 
may give us two classes — one including two '*®"- 

of the three objects, while the other wul be so unlike 
them as to be regarded as not of the same class with 
the other two. And any change in our classification 
changes om* view of the properties ; that which we con- 
sidered an individual peculiarity in one classification, 
becomes a Formal property in another and Material in 
still another. 

837. In the process of classification we soon come 
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to find that one properly which we had made Formal of 
Reoognitioii of one class, is always connected with another, 
2 pSiSSSf^ which of course therefore may be predicated 
of all the individuals in that class as a mocie of liieir 
existence. We see, for instance, that all animals that 
have sharp claws are predacious. ^^ Sharp claws " is 
a Foimal property, and " predacious " is a Modal, 
indicating their mode or manner of life. ^^ Unsup- 
ported bodies fall to the ground ; " — " unsupported- 
ness " is the Formal properly — " fiilling to the ground " 
is Hie Modal property, indicating someuin^ concerning 
their mode or condition of being, while objects belong- 
ing to the class of " unsupported bodies." 

888. But '^ nnsupportedness " itself may be and in 
Acddeotai pro. fact is ouly au accidental property. The 
KSSJl""*^ same object may be "supported" at one 
time and " unsupported " at another, and vioe verset. 
Hence the Modal property "falling," will be acci- 
dental also. 

839. But we soon find that some of the properties 
Recogniuonof wliich arc not in the class-conception, and 

uSSiieY* " of course therefore were not known to us at 
our first acquaintance with the object, are not only 
inseparable from the object so far as we have seen or 
known, but that they are inseparable from it abso- 
lutely. They are Implied properties necessarily result- 
ing from the combination of the properties which are 
included in the class-conception, as the laws of motion, 
for instance, in the conception of Matter as vaeH [791]. 

840. This distinction, however, between the Modal 
Distinction be and thc Implied properties cannot be shown 

tween Implied & a * • ^ \^ i* xU IT j.i_ J i» 

Formal proper- a postcTiori. oT by auy 01 the Methods of 

ties not shown -r .• ,. *' ^ 

a posteriori. investigation. 

841. Methods of Observation are therefore, and of 
investiijaiion of Hccessity a posterioH^ with regard to all the 
fmpiild?ro??r. Accidcutal and Modal properties of ob- 

ties a posteri- . , * -^ 

•n jeets. 

842. But in the case of the Implied properties, it is 
for the most part in actual experience no less sa 
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These properties are not included obviously impued pn- 

• .1 f> r ^» i» •Ji»*iiv: perties also in- 

m the nrst perception oi an inaiviaual ob- reatigated • 
ject. But we first observe the property, ^^*^ 
or something which suggests it, and then we prove 
its reality a priori. Thus, suppose I have a AndproTed« 
circle before me, I observe its radii ; I see *''^'** 
that they are equal to each other, or at least more 
nearly so than any diflFerence that I can measure by 
my eye. I start with the hypothesis that they are 
equal, and measure them ; this is a posteriori method 
of proof. It can, however, never approach to any thing 
more than something less than any measurable differ- 
ence between the radii. But hj^a priori demonstra- 
tion we can prove that they are equal as a fact, because 
of necessity they must be so. 

843. So too with the Formal property of any spe- 
cies. The web-feet of aquatic birds, for instance. We 
may conjecture from the examination of such ^.^^ proper, 
feet that they are designed for swimming / ^jecuSd *^ 
and hence indicative of the Modal property *"**^ 

" aquatic," as applied to birds. We form the hypo- 
thesis \^fingo hypothesiri\^ " that web-footed birds are 
aquatic." We appeal to observation — that is, we inves- 
tigate the hypothesized predicate a posteriori^ and find 
it true. 

844. Then Analysis of the class-conception, further 
Inquiry and Observation, Measurement, Calculation and 
the various other Methods of Investi^tion, will give 
us further predicates to the subject. We will therefore 
proceed to treat these Methods separately. 

SECTION n. 
Cf Observation and Testim/my. 

846. Observation is the first and most primary of 
all the Methods of Investigation. From the moment 
that we open our eyes upon the objects of this world, 
we begin to be observers of what is taking place in it 
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Each of our Senses is an avenue through which infor- 
mation is constantly coming in. 

840. But of the psychological powers and of the 
grounds of belief in what we thus observe, it is not 
my design to speak here. We all perceive external 
objects, we form conceptions of them immediately, we 
classify them, we believe in their reality, and never 
do or can seriohsly distrust the testimony of our 
senses. 

847. Our primary Method of obtaining a know- 
ownration the Icdgc of tho facts aud events of the external 
ihSS*'' ®* world, and of the properties and relations of 
the objects existing there, is Observation. When by 
our own agency the facts which we wish to observe 
are either brought into existence or under our observa- 
Experimeat. tion, tlic Mcthod is callod an Ecperi/ment. 
Experiment, therefore, is a Method of Investigation 
diltering from Observation only, in the purely acci- 
dental circumstances of the observed fact having been 
voluntarily produced by ourselves for the purpose of 
the Observation. , 

848. For the observation of the facts of the external 
or material world we have the five senses : Sight, 

Means of Ob- Toicch, Hearing, Smell, and Taste. For the 
servatioa. f.^^|.g ^f ^\^q interior world, those which pass 

within the Soul, we have the single faculty or interior 
sense called Conscioitsnesa. 

849. In both these cases the same faculty gives us 
Subject and both the Subjcct and the Predicate included 

Predicate geen .., •* .. j^^i^i •.•»• 

as one. lu tlic ono pcrception, and with the tntuittm 

judgment affirming the one of the other as property of 
a Subject. Thus, I see a rose and that it is red, I smell 
that it is fragrant, I touch that it is soft and velvety. 
I am conscious of thinking, and that my thought is 
dull or active ; I am conscious of admiring, and that 
my admiration is profound ; I am conscious of envy, 
and that envy makes me unhappy. 

850. From these intuitive perceptions of the senses 
there is no appeal, or if there is there is no means of 
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settling that appeal. One sense may indeed sometimes 
correct a judgment based npon another, ^o appea 
Thus, by a touch I may find that what I S?f wie^US' 
had supposed from sight alone to be a peach, «»«»'*»»• 
is but a piece of stone so carved and colored as to look 
precisely like a peach. But in this case it is only one 
sense acting in its appropriate sphere, fumishinff means 
to correct me too hasty jud^ent based upon me data 
fiimished by another. ]Nor is there any reason to trust 
one sense any more than another, when each are exer- 
cised within their appropriate spheres. 

851. So with consciousness. If I am conscious of 
believing, or doubting, or remembering, there Noai)peai from 
can be no appeal from my consciousness. co«»«»o««°e»»- 
The fact may be miscalled. Thus, I may call the feel- 
ing of which I am conscious humili^, wnen all others 
wul see that it is but spiritual pride. The mistake, 
however, is in the name and not in the fact that I have 
some feeling. 

852. The Predicates of any Subject may express 
either (1) the Implied Properties affirmed in Matwr. ex. 
Synthetic Judgments a p^^iori. (2) Modal p5SS5ato«° "** 
Properties expressing the Final cause of any Property 
included in a class-conception considered as a Formal 
Property; and (3) Accidental Properties denoting 
{a) that which distinguishes one individual from an- 
other, or (J) that which distinguishes an individual 
from itself in another condition or at another time ; 
(4) (a) the Cause, or (b) Effect, and (5) the Quantity. 

853. Now as all investigation begins with indi- 
vidual objects, a property when first brought to our 
minds cannot be referred to any of these classes ; for 
at first we do not know that it is any thing more than 
a separable accident, nor in fact do we know that it 
is not 

854. In the course of our investigations we may oc- 
cupv either of two different positions in rela- inveiugation 

^. ■^•'. ,-. n 1 . . -rrr "l • x» j. of Subjecte and 

tion to the Subject, we may be mvestigat- of AuthoriUei. 
ing it de novOj or we may be merely following an invea- 
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ligation made by some one else before us. In this 
latter case we arc learning from Testimony or Au- 
diority , from the Force of l^rms or from the Common 
Sentiment of mankind. In all these cases we are 
not investigating the subject, but we are looking for 
the result of an investigation made by some one 
else. 

855. But if we are investigating the subject itself 
and looking for properties ana relations which are not 

^ obvious on the first sight, it will be found 
theMM^ia Si^- necessary in almost all cases to form some 
*^'*®'*- hypothesis or conjecture of what this pro- 

perty is to be. This hypothesis serves something the 
same purpose as the a^ which is the representative of 
the unknown quantity in Algebraic Equations. Thus, 
suppose one is trying to discover tiie Oause of any 
phenomenon; he womd need to make a supposition 
beforehand, and proceed to test its correctness by &ctB 
and observations. Few discoveries have in fact ever 
been made except under the guidance of a shrewd 
guesSj conjecture, or hypothesis of what the truth or 
lact is to be when it is tound. 

Having noticed the principal Methods by which 
we can investigate subjects by the direct application 
of our faculties to the subjects themselves, let us con- 
sider Testimony, or the Means by which we avail our- 
selves of the exercise of the faculties of others upon tbe 
subject of our inquiries. 

856. Of these we have two distinct classes : (1) Sub- 
jects which we might investigate directly ourselves if 

Kinds of Tes- ^0 had the opportunity and means ; and 
timony. ^2) tlic Prcdicatcs which depend upon Au- 

thority, or the expressed Will of another. 

857. For by far the largest part of what we know, 
or at least b^ far the largest part of the facts upon 
Testimony as a whlch wc havc to dcpcnd in forming our 
Sc^"^ob8^a^ opinions, constructing our systems, as well 
tiona of others, j^g f^p ^i^q practical purposcs of life, we are 

obliged to depend upon the observations of others ; 
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their statements of what has come within their expe- 
rience and observation is called Testimony/, 

868. The use of Testimony supposes that others 
have the same faculties and means ol know- rj^^ „„ ^f 
ing as ourselves, and opportunities which ^^j^SjySS- 
we have not had. This fact, however, leads h'aJ5''j5{**iSd 
us to investigate the nature and value of •«™»*^««- 
Testimony. . And I shall at present speak of Testimony 
onlv by itself, referring to a subsequent Chapter in 
which 1 shall speak of tne Concurrence of Testimony, 
as gjjii^g demonstrative force to simple Testimony. 

The value of Testimony is to be estimated Tesu of the 
by the following tests : monj. 

859. (1^ The nature of that concerning which the 
testimony is given. 

Some facts are obvious in themselves, easily seen, 
and not easily misunderstood — snow on the Nature of the 
face of the earth, a mountain, a desert, a ^^^ "****•'• 
loud noise, and such like facts, are too obvious to 
diminish aught on that ground from the value of testi- 
mony to their reality. 

860. But in a large variety of cases, the fact is> 
beyond the reach of human faculties, and that which 
is reported as the fact is merely the inference RepoKinfftheo- 
from the fact Thus, take aU the reported ««■«>'&«»•• 
cases of demoniacal possession, witchcraft, second-sight, 
&c. The fact really testified to is beyond the reach 
of the senses — a mere inference from what was seen. 
One might see that another was acting strangely and 
report those acts, but to see that there was demoniacal 
possession, the presence of the spirit of one departed, 
or any of that kind, is of course quite impossible.* 

861. So too in reporting the acts of another. A 

* Of course I am not questioning the reality of such facts, and espe« 
cially demoniacal possessions when proper^ vouched for. The testimony of 
our Lord in the New Testament is of course that of a competent witness. 
But for all persons who have nothing heyond the ordinary insi^ of mor- 
talfl, the demoniacal possession, witchcraft, &c., must be only a theory to 
ez^ain the observed facts. 
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-witness might speak of his motives as fiicts that he had 
MoUvM for observed, and testify that such a person was 
the acu. angry, or jealous, or benevolent, &c^ when 
tlie moral states could be nothing more than inferences 
from what was seen. The facts which could be seen 
and testified to, and the inferences from those factSy 
must be carefully distinguished. 

862. (2^ The intelligence of tlie witnesses. In many 
cases this is of slight importance, since the fact may 

inteDirenee of ^^ ^^ obvious as that no oue could mistake. 
the wimeu. jj^i; jj^ otlicrs it is far otherwise. The testi- 
mony of a physician, for instance, to a disease with 
which an invalid is suffering, would be of vastly greater 
value than tliat of one who knew nothing of medicine, 
and had scarcely ever seen a sick person in his life. 

863. (3) Opportunity to know is reckoned as one 
of the fundamental points in the value of testimony. 

opportunitf to ^^^^ should spcak of what he has heard and 
know. seen. If he only reports what he has heard 

others say of what they have heard or seen, the testi- 
mony becomes of constantly less value at each remove 
from the original witness. 

864. (4") Integrity or moral honesty in the witness 
Moral charac- IS of coursc au important element in the 

new? ® "^^ value of testimony. Without it the witness 
may be only imposing upon us the fictions of his own 
imagination instead of any outward realities. 

865. (5) And finally, since there are but few if any 
persons without some prejudices, feelings of personal 

Freedom from iutcrcst or passiou, or attachments to theory, 
prejudice. which will vcry much influence the value 
of testimony, it is seldom if ever safe to take the testi- 
mony of any one without knowing something of his 
animus in regard to the subject-matter, and guarding 
against its influence upon the testimony itselL There 
is scarcely any event or fact that has not two sides to 
it, and its appearance will depend very much upon the 
side which is presented to us, or from which we choose 
to view it. A traveller with aristocratic notions, 
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travelling in Europe, and constantly received into 
aristocratic circles, and receiving the kindest civilities 
from that class of the population, seeing every thing 
from their position and with their eyes, would report a 
very different class of facts from one who should walk 
on loot, associate with " the toiling millions," and see 
life as it passes with them. 

866. We must also remember that testimony to be 
of any value must be positive. More mis- Tertimonymiut 
chief has been done by the neglect of this *»p««»»'w- 
fact, obvious as its importance is, than one would at 
firat believe. 

A good illustration of this mistake is seen in the 
case of the Irishman, who is said to have complained, 
because he was convicted on the testimony of one wit- 
n€S8, who saw him, commit the offence, when there were 
hundreds that did not see him commit it. 

867. Omissions of this kind are most likely to occur 
in the midst of statements, where other cir- omiasioM 
cumstances or occurrences are mentioned. j£^ to°*SJ* 
Thus a very common case, in theological '^"'• 
controversy, is in the testimony of an ancient Father, 
that " in Alexandria, from the days of St. Mark, the 
Presbyters were accustomed to select one of their 
number, place him on the throne, and call him their 
Bishop." No mention is here made of his having been 
ordained, as a part of the process by which he was 
placed in the office of Bishop, and hence it hks been 
argued that there was no ordination. 

868. The mere omission to mention the occurrence 
of what was customary, is no proof that it ^ _^^ ^^ 
did not occur. History, from the necessities testSSS?" o? 
of the case, is full of such omissions. It is **"*** * 
impossible to state all that occurred, and if it were 
stated no one could read the books that would be 
writteri, nor could the world contain them. ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
Hence writers do not usually mention that mo«t ukeiy to 
which 18 SO common as that it is never 
omitted, and is perfectly well understood by tho^^ ^ 
whom the writings are addressed. 
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869. But even positive testimony to a negatiye pro- 
pwUveTenti position can never be equal to positive testi« 

SStl'vc ^iSpSS- inony to an affirmative one. Positive testi- 
^^- mony to a negative proposition, like negative 

testimony, is lor the most part only the absence c^ 
testimony. 

870. Positive testimony, supposing there is no 
fraud or mental hallucination, can be accounted for 
only on the ground of the reality of that which was 
seen, heard, &c. Testimony to a negative, however, may 

always be accounted for on the ground of in- 
tiSSS^'hSJS- ability or inattention on the part of the wit- 
eottote or. jj^gg^ ^g ^^jj ^g jjy ^q abscncc of that which 

he did not perceive. If, nowever, one man should 
testify that he had seen an extraordinary phenomenon, 
and a large number of others — even two or thr&e other 
persons, having their attention directed to the same 
object or place, and occupying a position equally 
favorable as that of the man who pretended to see it- 
did not see it, this conflict of testimony would always 
raise the question of the sanity of the mind and facul- 
ties of the affirming witness, over and above the ques- 
tion of his veracity. In ail such cases the contradiction 
in the testimony must be in some way accounted for 
before either can be received, unless it be in cases 
where one side is vastly preponderant against the 
other. Such a disparity may in itself, unless it can bo 
accounted for otherwise, be taken as a sufficient gua- 
rantee of the accuracy of the testimony on that side. 
But in all these estimations, ceteris parilms, the pre- 
ponderance is always on the side of the affirmative 
testimony. 

871. Again, we must always distinguish very care- 
Fact and infer- fully between what is seen and the inference 

ence from the /» •. T-k i ji • ^i * •it 

Fact. irom it. Jrerhaps there is no case that illus- 

trates this so well as the common belief and testimony 
to the fact that the sun rises and sets. The fact is a 
relative change in position — ^the motion of the sun is 
but an inference or a theory to account for that feet 
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The fact we take as indisputable, the theory we reject 
whenever we can show that there is a better one or that 
it is unnecessary. 

872. The truth - of d priori propositions we con- 
ceive to be independent of any Will or of any Mind 
even. They are neceaawry truth, and therefore abso- 
lutely true. Their truth depends upon no Tertimooynot 
condition whatever. Hence, m Necessary Mry Matter. 
Matter we seldom make use of Testimony, or the 
authority of others. 

. 873. But with regard to physical truths, although 
their being true depends upon the Will of ,„ physical 
the Creator or First Cause of them, yet we m5i?'to f5^' 
know the Predicate from an observation of "■^• 
the Subject itself. We have but to look at a rose to 
see that it is red, to taste an orange to see that it is . 
sweet, &c. From this observation of the properties in 
the effect, we infer the intention or will ol the Intelli- 
gent Cause, which is the Creator. In Physical Matter, 
therefore. Testimony can be properly used only to 
facts. It can never establish theories or opinions, but 
only facts ; the fact that this, that, and the other 
man held the theory, and upon what grounds he 
held it 

874. But in Moral Matter we can never learn the 
properties of suWects by any mere investigation of the 
sub ect itself. They depend upon the will Testimony in 
of him from whom they proceeded. Of f^^ ^'Stho' 
these things, therefore, our only means of '*^- 
knowledge is the Testimony of some one who knew the 
will and intention of the Authority from which they 
emanated. Thus, in Revelation we have Sacrifice, 
Baptism, the Holy Eucharist, the Lord's Day, &c. 
Of these no one knows or can know what is to be pre- 
dicated of them in certain respects except from Reve- 
lation itself. And Revelation is a Testimony to the 
Will of Gk)d concerning those elements of Religion. 
Of Baptism, for instance, we can know what it is ; now, 
by whom, and to whom, it is to be administered, and j 
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what, is its efficacy upon the worthy recipient, only 
from the Scriptures. All of these are questions that 
never can be answered by any study ot the subject, 
Baptism, itself; but only by a study of the Kevelation, 
which is Testimony to the Will of God concerning it 

875. So it is in every society and organization of 
poriUTe iMti; men. There are. and of necessity must be. 

tutions in ail ... ' i j • j..*V. . f 

■ocieUM. some positive rules and institutiouB not 
dependent upon any one's sense of propriety, but 
ordained by tne consent of the collective whole ; or at 
least by the authority that acts for that whole. And 
these statutes, constitutions, canons, by-laws, &o., by 
whatever name they are called, become the Testimony 
by which we investigate the properties which may m 
predicated of the subjects treated of in those ^(ocn- 
ments. 

876. Again, Lexicons, Dictionaries, and Buch like 
Dictionaries compilatious, are Testimonies which we use 

the"SSfntif as a means of investigating the meanings 
word.. Qj^^ definitions of words. Analysis is often 

of great service. When a word is compounded of two 
or more, or is used in a derivative form, we can often 
get an important suggestion towards its meaning from 
an analysis of the word into its parts — or as gramma- 
rians say, from its Etyrriology, Jiut the real force and 
meaning of a word after all will depend upon the usfoi 
loquendi ; and a Dictionary or vocabulary is but a 
Testimony to that usage of a language wnich deter- 
mines the meaning of words. 



SECTION m. 

Of Measurement and Calculation. 

877. Measurement as a Method of Investigation 
requires a mention, although there is but little to be 
said of it. It is the Method by which we find the 
Predicates that answer the questions "how many?" 
" how much ? " " the time when ? " &c. 
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878. We may have a definite answer, or only an 
indefinite, or comparative one. Thus, if one 

ask how high Mont Blanc is, he may obtain commtife 
the indefinite comparative answer, "It is "'"^®"* 
the highest of the Alps." Such answers give of course 
but indefinite answers, by comparing the thing which 
is unknown to the inquirer with something which is or 
is supposed to be known to him. 

879. But for a definite answer in Quantity, it is 
alwavs necessary to assume some unity or Awumedunit 
standard, and to give the answer in the number of 
the units of the assumed standard, comprehended in 
the object to be measured. Hence we have our tables 
of unities in long measure, as " inches," " feet," " fur- 
longs," " miles, " leagues." We have also unities of 
measure in time, in weight, in solid quantity, &c. 

880. Some such Me£od is, I apprehend, that which 
in fact gives us the first hypothesis, or hypo- Meaaurement 
thetical knowledge of the implied properties SaiiSX'im^ 
of the subjects treated of in the sciences of Sf^G^SSIlSi 
Continuous Quantity, Geometry, Trigone- **»»«»«■• 
metry, &c. Such implied properties there are in every 
class-conception. They are likely to be brought to our 
knowledge first by some one of the Methods of Investi- 
gation (and may be brought to our mind by any of 
them). But when they are so brought to our minds, 
they must be proved by Demonstration, which we have 
treated as one of the Methods of Proof. Thus, I may 
learn at ^v^tfrom actual measuremefUj that the square 
of the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the two other sides, and then 
prove it as a necessary and invariable property of all 
right-angled triangles a priori. Such, I suppose, has 
been the method in which most of the Predicates that 
are now aflBirmed a priori were first discovered ; they 
were first learned a posteriori by observation or mea- 
surement, and then affirmed on a priori grounds. 

881. It is not, however, the Method of their Dis- 
covery but their Proof which determines between the 
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Synthetic Judgments a posteriori and those which are 
a priori. 

882. When the question relative to qnantily is, 
countinr a " how manv ? '' we have as preparatory to 

Method ©f In- 1 1 . • •Ci j • m r r J 

restiraiion in calculation " counUnoJ^ as a means of enn- 
tjt7. mcrating the number of mdividuals m any 

Logical Whole. In this case the unity is not assumed 
but is given. It is the logical individual. 

^83. Arithmetic, Algebra, and the Calculus are 
Method* of ^^^ Methods of Investigation in Discrete 
caicuiatioa. Quantity. They presuppose counting or 
enumeration by individuals as units of number. 

884. Of course we cannot go into a consideration 
of these Methods in detail here. To do so would 
require a Treatise on Arithmetic, Algebra, and the 
Calculus. I will in this place therefore specify only 
what is essential to all of tnem. 

885. The Methods described in the works on these 
Methods , in subjccts, aro determined rather by the Idea 

cietJmS?(?d'"y of the Useful than by the Idea of the 
UBcfuh* ** * True. Tliey all come to the same result, 
and the superiority of the one over the other consists 
in its superior usefulness ; that is, it is a shorter and 
more useful way of doing what may be done in some 
other way. 

886. So far as the Idea of the True determines 

them, there are but two radically distinct Methods of 

Logically but CalcuUtiou : (1) when the parts are given 
two Method*. ^Q gj^j the whole ; and (2) when the whole 

with some of the parts are given to find the other, or 
others if there be more than one. 

887. For the first Method or Addition it is neces- 
conditiona of sary that all the parts be given: one of them 

the^ first Me- ^^ \qc^^i ^ Discretc Quantity ; and the others 

so as to be ascertainable by means of the one liius 
given ; thus, - + - + 4 = a?. 
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In this case the three terms - + _4-4 are the parts, 

2 3 ^ ' 

and X represents the whole, which is still an unknown 

quantity. By the Method of Addition we find that 

quantity and substitute it for a?, and say a? = 24, or 

twenty-four is the whole.* 

* As Olostratiiig this point we may refer to the old Sophism of Achillefl 
and the Tortoise. — ** They start at llie same time from points one mile 
apart, the Tortoise heing ahead. While Achilles is running that mile the 
TortDise wiU have run one-tenth of a mile. But while Achilles is running 
that one-tenth of a mile the Tortoise wiU have run one-tenth of one-tenth, 
that is, one-hundredth of a mile, and so on ; therefore Achilles will never 
overtake the Tortoise." 

Leibnitz first proposed as a solution of this sophism, and it has been 
repeated by Coleridge and De Quinoey, that it implies the infinite divisibility 
of space, without taking into account the equally infinite divisibility of time 
also. I am not authorized to say that this solution is not satisfactoiy, I sup- 
pose, but I really cannot see that it has any meaning that is to the purpose. 
Whately says tlmt Aldnch and the old Lo^cians answered by proving that 
the Conclusion is false. But as he justly remarks that is no answer, if the 
Premises are admitted and the Formula is unquestionable. Whately an- 
swers by saying that the Argument cannot be stated Logically at all ; that 
is, in any Logical Formula. But to this we reply, so much the worse for 
the FormukB. If there is, as he admits, " a seeming demonstration," there 
must be a Formula to which it can be reduced, though it may be of course 
an invalid F<»rmula. Otherwise it must be inducible to a Formula valid 
in itself, without fciMlling the conditixms of that Formula. 

The Sqihism can be reduced to a Categorical Formula as well as any 
other Algebraic Equation. The expression in these Formula is awkwai^ 
and unnecessaiy. Mathematics is the Logic of Continuous and Discrete 
Quantity. Nor is there the slightest necessity of bringing their arguments 
within the Fonnula of Logical Quantity. But if one will Insist upon such 
a statement of the Sophism before us, it will then be found that the word 
** while" is used in each succesdve Premise in different senses. Hence 
the Fallacy of Amlnguous Middle. 

Thus,— The first period is " while ; " 
*' While " is the second period : 
.*. The first period is [equal to] the second. 
That is, it takes as long to run the mile and the tenth, as it does the tenth 
and the hundredth — and if so Achilles will never overtake the Tortoise. 

But in the Methods of Discrete Quantity the fallacy is in requiring a 
Whole without giving any measure of the parts. The Whole is ** the 
quantity of time from- the moment of their starting untU that of their over- 
taking." Now undoubtedly the time of Achilles running the mile is one 
part of that Whole. But its value is not given either relatively to the Whole 
nor in Simple Quantity. So, too, the time of running the -tenth and the 
<»ie-faiindr^th is a part of the Whole ; hut we are not told what part, nor 
how long it is in Simple Quantity. 
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880. If there are two unknown quantities, the He- 
tliod of Adding is different; but the Method of Inves 
tigating the Discrete Quantity of the Whole, or findine 
the rrcdicate is the same, namely, it is Addition ot 
the Parts. 

889. Or again, if we have a Whole and some of its 
second Method. Farts gi veu, to find the other part, we have 
the Metliod of Subtraction. Thus, 

6 — 3— 2 = a, 
Here 6 is a Whole, and 8 and 2 are parts of the 
Wliole, and x represents the other unknown part which 
is to be found. By Subtraction we fijid it and say, 

flj = l. 

890. But Multiplication, Division, Involution, Evo 
Muitipiicauon. lutiou, <6c., &c., aro only more useful be- 
Divui«i,&c cause shorter Methods to the same results; 
that is, to find a whole from the given parts, or a part 
from a whole — the rest of the parts also being given in 
Discrete Quantity. 

891. When I speak of the parts and the whole, &c., 
being given, I mean that they are virtually given. As 
The Parts how '^^ ^^^ ^^^t cxamplc abovo one part alone was 
giveu. given in pure quantity, 4 ; but it was given 
in such a way that the value of the others could be 
obtained from it. It was given, and its fractional value 
in relation to the whole was also given. And this will 
always be found to be necessary. If the parts are not 
given in simple quantity they must be in or reducible 
to some fraction or multiple of the whole. 

892. The wliole must of course also be homogeneous. 
Parts mugt be Thus, if WO add 6 and 8, the whole, as all 
homogeneous, ^jjolcs iu puro quantity are, is homogeneous. 

Now from such a statement we can amply have no answer, because 
the Premises are madequate. Bat the Sophinn instead o£ saying as it 
should, that there is no answer, gives a negative answer, which is of conne 
a very different thing. 

But let ns give a value to either of these parts and the answer is eaat^ 
obtained. Suppose that Achilles runs at the rate of twelve miles an hour, 
and an acquaintance with the first principles of Algebra is aU that ii 
required to find the answer. 
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It is merely 14 — not fourteen nten or fourteen doUarSj 
or any thing of the kind, but fourteen simply. 

893. But if we have six men and eight dollars^ we 
cannot add them into a whole, which will be 
expressed by any name in the English Ian- produceahSS? 
guage. Suppose, however, we have six "^**" 
horses, eight cows, twelve sheep, we may add them, 
and then Sie homogeneous whole is not horses, cows, 
or sheep, but it may be denoted by a generic term 
including these parts as species. Such a term is the 
English word, " cattle " or " stock." 

894. And for the same reason in Division the divisor, 
and in Multiplication the multiplier, must be piviBor and 
pure number; while the dividend and the bi'**p5j!J'S!lS- 
multiplicand may denote any objects in Lo- ***'* 

gical Quantity.* 

SECTION IV. 

Of Average a/nd Exclusion. 

896. It is sometimes the case that we cannot obtain 
an exact observation of a fact which we wish The um or 
to use in our calculations. And again, there ^"^^^^ 
are many facts differing from each other in many 
points, that are either based upon and indicative of 
a law, or at least afford results of great importance, 
which, however, none of our inductive processes can 
reach. Such facts and results are obtained by what is 
called the Process of Average. 

896. Average is obtained by adding together seve- 
ral results, and dividing the amount by the how obtain- 
nuraber of results— =-these results must of ®^- 
course, therefore, be stated in Discrete Quantity. 

* The Method of investigating or calculating Probabilities has neces- 
sarily been anticipated in the preceding Part, p. 87 et seq.y 157 et seq. The 
justification for such an anticipation is in the fact that tiie amount of pro- 
bability is in these cases an essential part of the Copula, and therefore im^ 
plied in the formation of the Judgment, as much so as the inclusion of the 
Subject in the sphere of the Predicate in Pure Categoricals, the Sequence 
in Conditionals, or the Excluded Middle in DiQunctiYes. 
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807. For example, the mariner at tea is desifoiu 

of getting the precise position of a heavenly bodj. 

obMTvttMM I^ut from the rocking of his vessel it is imr 

■^"^ possible to get two observations precisely 

alike. Let him take several and take the average. 

8I>8. Again, suppose we wish to ascertain the pres- 
sure or weight of the atmosphere. We find that the 
In tiM we of liarometer does not indicate exactly the same 
fkm itafutMi«r. pressure twice perhaps in a whole month* 
Heat, the time of the day, the cnrrents of the atmo- 
sphere, all affect it Bnt let there be made observa- 
tions several times a day for a year, for instance, add 
them all together, and divide bv the whole number, 
and wo have an average approaching the truth, jast in 
])roi>ortioa to the extent ot the observations. 

899. This Method is of vast importance in the col- 
lection of Statistics, and has given us some of onr most 

In roiiecunff "scful facts and estimates in Political Eco- 
8iaiuuc«. nomy, in the doctrines of Insurance, and in 
fact in every department of business and of legis- 
lation. 

900. Tims it is found by Statistics that out of every 
one Inindred thousand infants bom in England and 

Htufi«tifj of Wales, fifteen thousand die the first year, 
i)otti»«. fiy^j thousand more in the second, about one 

in four of the whole number before they would have 
reached their sixth year, and scarcely one-half reach 
tlui ago of forty years. Now suppose results similarly 
obtained from other places, other races of people, other 
modes of treating their infants, to difler in the propor- 
tion of deaths irom those in England and Wales, we 
should have this diflerence ^ a lact to be accounted 
for, and its investigation coula scarcely fail to lead to 
knowlodge of the greatest importance. 

901. In the same way Physiologists, by dividing 
vitabiiity. the whole number of population between 
eortain periods, of five years say, as from twenty to 
twenty -live, from twenty-five to thirty, and so on by 
the number of deaths of persons of that age, obtain a 
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number which will of course vary with the proportion 
of deaths to the whole population, lliis is assumed to 
represent what is called the mtability* of men and 
women, during these different periods of their life. In 
some of these periods the vitability of the males is greater 
than that of the females, as from fifteen to twenty, and 
from forty to forty-five. In others that of the females 
is greater than the males. In this way definite results 
are obtained, which are of the greatest value in the 
investigations of many of our most useful as well as 
interesting sciences. 

902. Even those matters which are supposed to 
depend chiefly upon the will, such as mar- inmoraimai. 
riage, and suicide, are found to yield results **^ 
astonishing from their uniformity. Quetelet,f the Bel- 
gian statistician, affirms that the Belgian people pays 
its annual tribute of marriage: with more regularity 
than that of death. Not only does the total ManiacM. 
number of marriages, as well in towns as in the coun- 
try, follow a constant mathematical law, but the same * 
regularity is observed in the numbers which indicate 
the marriages between bachelors and maids, bachelors 
and widows, widowers and maids, and widowers and 
widows. So in respect to the ages at which marriage 
is contracted, there is an astonishing uniformity in the 
annual returns. In regard to suicides the statistics of 
France J for a period of twelve years exhibit suicide*. 
a similar uniformity. Their number varies but little 
from year to year. It is less in December than in 
any other month. From December it increases to 
June, when it attains its maximum and then diminishes 
regularly until December again. 

903. These facts, which can be obtained in a form 
to be of use by the Method of Average 

ijT.,.*', ..V Imply causeii 

only, doubtless imply some causes extrmsic extrinsic to um 
to die will of man, and which therefore are 

* Carpentei's Hnman Physiology. f Du Systcmo Soda], p. 67. 

X Axmuairo do r£coiiomi6 Politique, 1851, p. 200. 
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within the legitimate sphere of scientifie inTestintion. 
They farnish a case for the Methods c£ Eliminatioii 
(Section VIL below). 

904. Now where there is nnifoimify in resnlts, 
there must be of coarse a cause acting under a law or 

CMte^tj is ^'rom some settled design. And in the case 
*^ '*''- of intelligent causes, the design itself gives 
the law to its activity and determines it But in Na- 
tare, where the Causes are considered as mere Forces, 
acting without intelligence of their end or of their law, 
uniformity is always considered primarily and en>e- 
cially as implying law — an unchanging rule guidmg 
the activity of the Force. 

905. In this view, the Avera^ of a single series of 

figures might indeed be valuable in many cases, as 

cooipviMoor those for instance specified in 900 and 901. 
Avensea. -Q^^ g^}}^ jfg great viuue as a Method can be 

seen only in its application for the purpose of com- 
paring the average results of different series of figures 
relating to the same matter, at different times or under 
different circumstances, as in the cases specified 

above (902). 

906. The Method of Exclusion is used for abrid^ng 
processes of investigation by the exclusion of whole 

Method of Ex- classes of objects as individuals from the 
eiuNiuD. necessity of examining each one separately. 

Tlie exclusion is effected by means of properties assumed 
as differentia of species, and may be of two kinds. 

(1.) The exclusion of one fact or species of facta 
Fini variety, after anothcr from any given Predicate 
assumed as the Differentia of a species, in order to 
include a remaining fact or class of facts in the sphere 
of that Predicate. 

(2.) The exclusion of one fact or subspecies of facts 
8«rx>nd variety, belougiiig to any Proximatc Genus from one 
after another of tlie coordinate species in that genus, 
in order to include it by this means in some one 
remaining species. 

907. The iirst makes or implies a statement in tbe 
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form of a Disjunctiye Judgment with the Based, npoa 
Predicate common and the Subiects coordi- }udgm?nt*^iS 

. .,1 A A • 't> r>nrkT coordinato Sub- 

nate, as either A or some non-A is B [410]. ject«. 

908. The second of these varieties makes or implies 
a statement in the form of a Disjunctive Di..junctive 
Judgment with the Subject common and the cSsfSSte pre*? 
Predicates coordinate, as A is either B or 0, *"'*'^- 

or P, &C. [408]. 

909. This Method has been called the Ahscisdo 
TnimiU. and is of great use both in investi- 

\» 'j. PTi. I. ^ •2»i. Called AbtcU- 

gation and in prooi. It partakes m fact so »io jf^/inm, lu 
fully of the Differentia of both classes of Me- ""* 
thods that we are in doubt with which of them to place 
it in our present Treatise. We put it here, however, 
because we are treating of Methods of Investigation 
before Methods of Proof. 

910. Perhaps the best illustration of the first form 
of Abscissio for our present purpose, is the muatrationof 
one which we have already made use of in ttefiniwiety. 
examining the validitv of ]^oods and Figures of Syllo- 
gisms [478 et seq.]. Thus we said (or rather used the 
implied Disjunctive), " Either those with negative 
Premises, or some of those that have not both Pre- 
mises negative, are valid," we completed by the modus 
tollente ponena } proving that those with negative Pre- 
mise could not be valid. We then divioed the re- 
maining coordinate, ^' those which have at least one 
Premise aflSrmative," into two coordinate parts, and 
said or implied again, " Either those with Particular 
Premises," or " some of those whose Premises are not 
both Particular are valid ; " and proceeded as before 
until we come to the species of which alone " validity " 
could be predicated. 

911. Li this case we knew at the outset that some 
of the individuals included in the divided 

1 1 . 1 i. • 1 1 • T J 'rhi8 Method 

whole — ^that is, some syllogisms, were valid, may be used 
But if we had not known this we could even KaruITctivT' i 
then have proceeded in the same method '***^' 
until we had found that there was no individual in the 

11 
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divided whole of which ^^ valid " could be predicated. 
In that case we should have ascertained that ^^ valid " is 
a Diiferentia incompatible with the Essentia, wluch is 
constitutive of tlie Logical Whole as a jgenus ; that is, 
with the Material Properties of the Logical Moods. 

912. But in this case there would have been only 
the form without the reality of a Disjunctiye Judg- 
ment. The Disjunctive would have been merely sup- 
posititious, designed or supposed for the sake of me 
Method, since a true and vaud Disjunctive always im- 
plies that one member at least shaU be true. 

913. This Method is often of ereat use as a Method 
of Proof in Geometry. Thus in the Theorem, " A line 

Used in gm- ^^^ ^^^^ {roui auv point perpendicular to a 
metry. straight line, is the shortest distance between 

the point and the line. For either the perpendicular 
is the shortest line or some iwt perpendicular is the 
shortest." But as the perpendicular makes a right 
angle with the line, any other line would be the 
liypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, of which the 
perpendicular is one of uie legs. Hence no non- 
perpendicular line is the shortest. Consequently the 
perpendicular is the shortest. This Method is of course 
vastly shorter than that by which we prove of each 
possible line, not a perpendicular, separately — that it 
is not the shortest. 

914. But let us now take a case of the other kind, 
Illustration of in which we have an individual or several 

the second va- /» • i • -i ji • <« 

riety. lorming a sub-species, and are desirous of 

finding to which of the species it belongs — in short to 
find what it is. 

915. Let us take for an illustration a case of 
chemical analysis. We there say this is either an 
acid or an alkali. We test it and find, let us sup* 

?ose, that it is not an acid. It is therefore an alkali. 
Vq next say this is either potassa, or soda, or am- 
monia, &c., enumerating all of the alkalis. We pro- 
ceed as before and test it for potassa, for soda, occ, 
until by proving that it is not one or the other in turn, 
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we come to the last. But of course it is quite possible 
that we shall find which species of alkali it belongs to, 
that is, what kind of an alkali it is, before we nave 
tested it for all. Or again, as in the former case, we may 
test a metal, for instance, for each of the alkalis in turn, 
and disprove each member of the supposed disjunctive 
in turn, and thus find that it is not an alkali at all. 
Here, as before, the Diriunctive form was merely sup- 
posititious — ^made for the occasion, without knowing 
before-hand that the individual was included in the 
Logical Whole at all. 

SECTION V. 

Of Analysis. 

916. We may have two kinds of Analysis : (1) An- 
alysis of the Conception, and (2) Analysis of 

the Object of that Conception. The former c^^Sm * 
is Logical Analysis and the latter is Phy- "^ ^^^^^ 
steal Analysis. 

917. We have seen that every conce{)tion of a 
reality contains as its matter certain proper- tim Matter o# 
ties of that reality. These properties make conceptioM. 
up its Essentia and Differentia ; its Essentia as includ- 
ing it in the next superior Natural Genus (thus show- 
ing what it is) ; and its Differentia limiting or deter- 
mining its reality bv showing what it is not ; — thus 
giving the bounaaries that separate it from other 
objects. 

918. The Analysis of this Conception therefore 
gives us each of these properties as separate Th^ Anai^sit 
predicates, which may be affirmed of the %S!^^^- 
conception of the obiect as a Logical Sub- ^cfoftheVit 
lect, and consequently of the object itself, caption. 

if the conception justly and properly represents it. 
Thus we may say of a triangle, " it has three sides ; " 
since three-sidedness is necessarily included in the 
conception of a triangle. 
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919. So too in Continent Matter. The Matter of 
any superior and comprehending ffenns is always con- 

Anaiyais of tained in the conception of a lower and 
SSSSJiudif comprehended species^ and it may therefore 
^^- bo evolved as a predicate to that conception 

by Analysis. Thns I may say of a tree^ ^^ it is a vege- 
table ; " of an ox, " it is an animal," &c., since " tree ^ 
and ^^ ox " are bat species of the proximate genera 
" vegetable " and " animal." Or we may predicate 
any one of the essential properties of the higher genus, 
as of animal, the circulation of the blood — of the tree, 
its growth from a seed, &c. 

920. So far as Predication on the ground of Ana- 
lysis is concerned, it is of but little if any consequence 
how the conception which we analyze was formed. 

^ It may have been that which we formed in- 
concepu'n may stmctivcly ou our first compansou of one 

be Predicated i . - r.i xi_ 'a i_ i_ 

of the (^cep- object With auother, or it mav have been 
that more elaborate and scientific class-con- 
ception formed by scientific investigation. In either 
case we may analyze the conception, consider the ele- 
ments of which it is constituted separately, and sepa- 
rately they are Predicates which we may affirm of 
either the class-conception or of any individual com- 
prehended under it. 

921. The only possibility of mistake is in the forma- 
tion of the conception itself. If the judgment is untrue 

dofth Ob *^® conception was ill-formed. Thus, if I 
jeiftpf the^con' should Say that " horses have wings," the 
S^eStion be judgment would show that my conception 
equate. ^^ ^^ horsc " was inadequate or erroneous. 
Or in popular language, one would say that I did not 
know what I was talking about. 

922. But in Geometry, the Mathematics of Con- 
tinuous Quantity,* we speak only of the conception ; 

* In Mathematics we deal with the conception exclusiveljr. The veij 
names which we nse denote the conceptions and not the diagiums. Bnt in 
what is called contingent matter it is not so. The names denote the indi- 
viduals as they are in the reality of being or existence. With these the 
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and that conception is one which we have formed in our 
own minds ajpriorij and by a conscious pro- inMathemaUM 
cess of construction. Hence in our analysis S? *^J^e?u! 
of sucli conceptions we merely evolve what c«n««i^«»- 
we had consciously and designedly put into it, and 
there is no liability to error. Conceptions cannot be 
communicated from one mind to another. Each mind 
must form them for itself,* and as the process of form- 
ing the conception of a triangle, for instance, is the 
same in all minds, the conception itself of all geometri- 
cal figures must be the same in all minds. 

923. But in forming class-conceptions of the objects 
in the external world, different properties of the objects 
themselves will seem most conspicuous and 
characteristic to different minds. Hence the erm^^^cw- 
matters of those class-conceptions will be dif- '*°*®"* 
ferent to some extent, and may be different for each 
mind. Or if we undertake to reconstruct in our own 
minds the conceptions which others have formed from 
their description of the objects comprehended imder 
that conception, the description never is and never can 
be quite adequate. Nor will it be understood by all 
minds alike. Every one has a conception of " apple," 
for instance, and yet who. has analyzed that conception 
so that he can enumerate and describe precisely every 
element of its matter i We can all tell an apple from 
a pear, but who can describe precisely and exactlv all 
the points of difference between them ? Some ot the 
most striking points all persons can give ; but no one, 
I apprehend, can give them all. 

924. The question will always arise, therefore, whe- 
ther the elements of our analysis be predicable of the 
individuals comprehended imder our class-conception ; 

thonglits are occupied, and while in the fonner case we Ignore the differ- 
entia between the diagram and the conception — ^in the latter the mind is 
chiefly occupied at first with those Formal Properties, and it is only bj a 
alow process, and one that is at best liable to error and xliistake, tnat we 
arrive at ^e dass-oonoeption as it aotnally existed in the Divine Mind. 
* See Part IL Chap. IV. See. L 
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not, however, in consequence of any fault or fidlacy in 
_, ^ the analysis, but on account of the doubt 



, . aouree or Uncertainty about the formation of the 
ftiie fute- conception itself. And many persons are 



charged with intentional fiEilsehood when the 
fault is not the moral one of uttering what they know 
to be false. It is merely the misfortune of having so 
conceived the subject as that predicates which do not 
belong to it are included in their conception of it. 

925. This analysis of our conceptions is carried on 
ReaMQ the by the Ileason itself; and the Beason pos- 

Ajent of Ana- g^gg^g ^ faculty cf lusight or immediate in- 
tuition for the facts of consciousness, precisely as the 
external senses do for the &cts of the external world. 
Thus, if I see that my class-conception of horse includes 
the property of mlidrurigiU^mty [having but one hoof 

And th ui ^^^ ^^^ foot], I can no more doubt that my 
fnate jud^ of coneeption of horse includes that property, 
iti correctoeM. ^.^g^^"^ ^qj^ ^^^ ^^ horso bcforc mc has but 

one hoof for each foot when my eye is distinctly fixed 
upon the object itself. 

926. But let us pass to the consideration of the ana- 
lysis of the object itself. We cannot here give any pre- 

Anai7«i« of the ccpts or Tulcs for accomplishiug such analysis. 
obiectitaeit: Thosc Tulcs are not and cannot be reduced to 
any simple system. Success depends to a ^eat extent 
upon original gift. It is a matter of quickness of in- 
sight in the iteason, just as the perception of colors 
and of sounds is matted of difference in the constitu- 
tional peculiarities of the eye and the ear. No rules 
can be given which will enable one to distinguish 
between the different shades of color, or the different 
tones of the diatonic scale in music. K one cannot 
make the discrimination without rules, no rules will 
enable him to make it. 

927. In chemistry, however, analysis forms so lar^ 
Rule, and Me- ^^^ ^^ iudispensablc a part of its Methods, 
SSfrai*" sS ^^^^ ^^^ rules and tests for analysis have 
■**■ been extensively systematized and recorded. 
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Nearly eveiy science has done something of the kind. 
But the most that can be reduced to rule and formula, 
will in all cases be but a comparatively small part of 
what is to be done. 

928. An analysis of this kind is always an experi- 
ment, and the elements evolved are objects Anaiyste tn 
of observation ; and we can of course predi- "p«™«»nt- 
cate them of the object analyzed as having been con- 
tained in it. Thus common salt is analyzea into chlo- 
rine and sodium. Hence we may say, " common salt 
contains chlorine," — " common salt contains sodium." 

929. There is no appeal from the result of an ana- 
Ijsis. We may mistake the ncmie of the sub- The ceitataty 
ject analyzed, and also that of the element o*"^^™^"""- 
given out. • But the things themselves cannot be mis- 
taken. The greatest danger is in the too hasty infer- 
ence from the analysis. We may suppose Liability to 
the example which we analyzed was a fair "u*^*^ 
specimen of all the individuals of its class, and con- 
tained nothing which was not in them all and an essen- 
tial constituent, when in fact it was not so. Hence we 
may predicate of a class as one of its constituent ele- 
ments that which was only a foreign substance, acci- 
dentally in the specimen which we had subjected to 
our analysis. 

930. Physical analysis gives us thei*efore concrete 
terms — as when we analyze water we get pny,icai An- 
" oxygen " and " hydrogen." When we an- ^JffgSl^"* 
alyze potassa we get " carbon " and " potas- 
sium," &c. 

931. But Logical analysis gives us results which we 
denote either by adjectives or abstract terms ; as when 
we analyze our conception of an orange, we find it 
round, hence " roundness," — sweet, hence " sweetness," 
&c. ; each term denoting a property of the Logical givet 
object and not a material element that en- •»*««c*- 
tered into its constitution. This distinction between 
Physical and Logical Analysis is of the greatest prac- 
tical importance. 
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932. But wo often find on analysis what we do not 
and cannot find in analysis. This is especially tme of 
the analysis of our conceptions. By tne analysis we 

It rnahiea ui g^t primarily merely what was contained in 
SSmJi' "pwiS; ^^"1' conception as the material properties. 
^'*' But after the analysis has been completed, 

wc arc able to contemplate each element by itself, and 
also their relations to each other ; and thus we gain 
an insight of many implied properties, which of course 
were not contained in the conception. 

933. Tliis distinction between what we get in an 
analysis and what we get on analysis, is very generally 

. . overlooked or omitted, in speakins^ of the 

The diMinctmB | . rni • ^ • j. • xj.i 

ofu:n ovcrkwk. rcsults. This, for mstaucc, is very constantly 
done by Cousin, who is certainly one of the 
most skilful and lucid in his analysis of all the meta- 
physicians that the world has ever seen. 

934. But as the conceptions which we form of 
The resuiuof objccts lu the reality of beins^ are liable to 
1 oncoptioni diiicr somcwhat irom those which existed m 

Sr/for different the DI vino Miud before their creation ; and 
°"" ** as the conceptions which one mind forms 

of objects in the reality of being will differ somewhat 
from those formed by other minds of the same objects, 
and as analysis of the conception can give only what is 
contained in the conception, the results of these analy- 
ses by different persons will be as various as their con- 
ceptions ; agreeing necessarily in some of their elements 
while they differ in others. 

935. So, too, that which may be expressly contained 
Material and in ouo mau's couccption as a material pro- 
tiTi'ma/KK perty in contingent Matter — that is, material 

lerent for differ- f^ i ^ , • •• i • i • j • 

entminda. to his couccption, may be only implied m 
another and vice versa. 

936. This results fi'om the fact that our minds are 
Difference in impcrfcct and limited, " Variasae est erroris.^^ 
AnaC^f" ** And there is probably no intellectual endow- 
ment in respect to which men differ more than in their 
powers of analysis. A Newton or a Pascal could see 
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at a glance into the relations and properties of geoine- 
triciu figares, what men of ordinary powers can see — 
for to understand is to see— only after hours of study 
and a long process of demonstration. And to an infi- 
nite mind the result of the longest and most compli- 
cated calculation must be as evident at the first glance^ 
as the first axioms of Geometry are tc us. 

SECTION VL 

Of Induction and Analogy. 

937. The words Induction, and Analogy, are each 
of them used to denote Methods of Investi- mdaction whi 
gation, and Methods of Proof also. In one u£dl!?fioviSf£ 
sense of the word they are regarded as fur- •»»«»* P"*®'^ 
nishing Predicates, in the other as proving them to be 
true. In this latter sense I shall consider them in the 
next Chapter,* 

938. Induction is not only a process by which " wo 
pass from the individual to the species," f and find 
predicates for terms denoting classes, but it loductioo. 
also enables us to find the comprehensiveness of the 
spheres of which any given predicate may be af- 
nrided. 

939. But when the facts of any two opposite species 
agree in any of their Formal properties (123), amJoot. 
and we affirm a predicate of the second, on the ground 
that we had found it true of the first, we call this the 
Method of Analogy.^ And the Method is said to be 

• Part n. Chap. IIL Sect Y. 

t Abuioilb Top. Book L Cap. XIL defines Ihducdoii to be ^ &ir^ rSaw 
leaO* cKcurroK ^irl rk KaBdXov ^^8of, '* the way of passing from particnlart 
to nniyenaU." 

{ Whatelt has defined Analogy as being a " resemblance of ratios ; " 
and quoted Aristotle for it [K&yvv dfioiSryis]. But this definition does not 
aeem to me either correct or su£Sciently definite to answer any good pur- 
poM. We certainly spesJc of "facts" as analogous, as well as "ratios" 
or *' relations.'' 

But is the analogy in the relations at all ? Is it not in all cases and 
Moessaiibr in the facts ? Thus suppose A taid B each entertain a similax 

11* 



tare 
F 
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that of Contraries when we affirm nnlike or contrary 
cootrwiu. predicates on the gronnd of contrarietj of 
Formal properties. 

940. Not only do many of the facts or objects in 
owccttinNa- Nature have such properties in common, but 
ISnSrVSiilf these properties are.ta!ken as Formal at jplear 

**"• sure, and thus become matter determimng a 

sphere, and the facts are mbeumed imder that concep- 
tion. The word " subsumed" which I have just intro- 
duced, has been pretty extensively used to denote the 
inclusion of individuals within the sphere of a con- 
ception. 

941. But no sooner do we find that we have thus 
other Proper- coustituted a class of individuals, by their 

tJea common to « . • :• /• < i_ • 

the ciaM be- subsumptiou uudcr any one oi their proper- 
maf "* ties, than we find that there are other pro- 
perties also which are common to all the individuals of 
this class. 

942. By tins fact both science and memory are 
greatly assisted. One can leani as quick, remember 
as easily and as long a general statement like this : 

" All resinous bodies produce negative elec- 
8ave"fm?^Snd triclty," as he could the specific statements 

predicating the same thing of each kind of 
resin separately ; or even the individual statements 
predicating it of each particular piece of resin — the 
specific statements would be quite numerous, the indi- 
viduals innumerable. But the general statement occu- 
pies no more space on the written page, and requires 
no more time in enunciation and committing to me- 
mory, and no more effort to retain it, than each of the 
individual statements taken separately. 

relation to C, is not the analogy between A and B ? If not, Analogy can 
answer only for illustration, and never for investigation and proof! We infer 
the relation of B to C, for instance, from (1) the known relation of A to C, 
and (2) the known analogy of B to A in that particnlar point which thns 
connects A to C. But if the Analogy be in the relations and not in the 
'lets, the relation must be known before the Analogy ; and hence Azudogv 

» a means of investigation or proof is a vcrrtpou irpoiToy, a " later-firs^ 

' as some might prefer to call it, a PetUio PrincipU, 
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948. Hence it is of the utmost importance to science 
that such classifications should be made, and 
that in each case the generalization should ried •• highui 
be as high — ^that is, the sphere of the subject '"•^^* 
as comprehensive as the matter of the predicate will 
allow. 

944, If now we omit from the conception of any 
Subject whatever is not necessarjr to its in- Genemi«iiif 
elusion in the Predicate, we give to its ">esuWect. 
sphere its utmost comprehensiveness. This we do by 
discriminating those properties in the Subject which 
are Formal in relation to the Predicate and omitting 
the rest. 

946. We have three classes of cases coming under 
what is commonly called Induction. The nueecMM. 
first is that in wnich we have the Formal Proper- 
ties of some class given to find the Modal Proper- 
ties common to the individuals in that class. Or 
secondly, we may have the Modal property as our start- 
ing-point, and reason from it back to the Formal ; and 
thirdly, we may have some event or phenomenon re- 
garded as an enect to find the class of objects that will 
produce that effect. 

946. (1) In the first place we fix upon the promi- 
nent and striking features which certain facts cmng acia* 
have in common. We give them a general "*»•• 
name, and have made the Properties the Essentia of a 
Genus. Then we group together other facts in the 
same way into another Genus, based upon plain and 
obvious properties as Essentia. 

947. JBut suppose we have a Whole to be embraced 
in our classification. Take for example the domestic 
animals of a farm. We then complete the ^e complete 
classification already begun by division, {g^ bj**lw^ 
We refer all having the properties which we •***"• 

had assumed as the Essentia of horses, for instance, to 
the class " horses ; " all having the Essentia of cows to 
the class "cows;" and so on with all the classes 
which we had formed. But starting from the idea of a 
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Whole, all the individuals in that Whole most be in- 
cluded in some one of the classes which were in the 
other process regarded as ho many genera, but which 
are now in this process regarded as coordinate species. 
And if in our process ot division we find any indivi- 
duals not included in any class which we had pre- 
viously constituted, we either constitute that 

Chance of Pnn- . '^ • i_ .. j»a • 

cipie of ciBMi. at once into a new coordinate species or 
change our principle of division, and classify 
on other differentia tnan tliose with which we had 
commenced. 

948. Thus in all tlie ^Natural Sciences different 
Often done in principles of classificatiou have succeeded 

scteDce*.* " each other with every important step in ad- 
vance which the science has taken. If ew discoveries 
or a more carefdl analysis has brought to light new 
facts and new relations of fact to fact, and suggested a 
better principle of classification and nomenclature than 
was possessed before. In Botany, in Zoology, in Crys- 
talography such changes have frequently occurred. 

949. is ow in this process of classification the For- 
mula used is that described above (569), in which a 

Formula of common prcdicato denoting the Essentia of 
ciawificauon. ^i^q Gcnus 18 affirmed of the individuals com- 
prehended under it individually. When this has been 
done we give to the individuals a class-name, and then 
the matter of this class-conception gives the limits to 
its sphere, by including in it not only the colligated 
individuals which had been named in the process of 
the classification, but also all others which have the 
Essentia of the colligated individuals, and which con- 
stitutes the matter of the class-conception. 

950. We now come to the next step in the Induc- 
common Mo- tiou. Wc find that scvcral individuals in 

prcdicS*^^'^" the genus thus formed have a Modal pro- 
perty common to them all, which however was not so 
obvious as the property upon which our classification 
was based, or which at all events was not included in 
our class-conception. We then predicate this property 
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of the individuals in the class, one after another as 
above (571), and then predicate this property of the 
class as a whole. And tnis deductive judgment affirms 
the Modal property of the species as in the example 
given (570). 

The wolf 18 carnivorous ; 

The fox is carnivorous ; 

The cat is carnivorous, &c. : 
.*. The Canidce are carnivorous. 

951. And when we have thus affirmed a property of a 
whole class we speak of it as a law of Kature. otmni Facta. 
It is in truth, however, but a general fact, and wants 
much yet of being what can properly be called a law.* 

952. There are tliree steps in Inductions of this class 
which it will be well to notice separately; •Hhreeeteptof 
not indeed as involving or depending upon >^«''*»<»- 
different principles, but as being dii^rent and wider 
applications of the same principle. 

953. {a) For the first let us take the following : 
We learn of an individual animal a property which 

was not included in its class- conception, as Fintstep. 
of the horse, the fact that he sheds his hair every spring. 
We soon learn of the next horse that we become ac- 
quainted with, that he also sheds his hair in the same 
way. After learning this fact of a number of indi- 
viduals in the species horse, we predicate the fact as 9 
general fact or law with regard to the species, that 
" horses shed their hair every sprinff." 

954. This may be regarded as illustrating the first 
and primary step in Induction. It is a pro- tiu. procen 
cess which we all go through with in refer- SSjSgwin"^? 
ence to many of the most common species 'knowledge. 
of facts, long before we reflect upon the process at all, 
or study its laws. 

955. {b) Then for the second step take the case in 
which we extend or widen our induction by -rh. gecon* 
including several species. Thus, ®'®'** 

* See Part II. Chap. m. Sec. V. 
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Tlie cat has canine teeth ; 

The dog has canine teeth ; 

The wolf has canine teeth ; 
therefore the dog, and the wolf, the cat and all animals 
which have canine teeth constitute a natnral genus, 
which wo will call the CanidoB. 

But the dog is camivorons ; 

The cat is camivorons ; 

The wolf is camivorons ; 
therefore the Canidn, or all animals witih canine teeth, 
are carnivorons. 

056. {c) For the third step we take the fact or law 
Third step, thus dcvclopcd as a Formal property, and 
constitute upon it a species of " Carnivorous Animals ; " 
and in the course of our investigation we find that their 
habit of life is always accompanied by a peculiarity of 
the digestive organs and alimentary canal, the stomach 
bein^ smaller and the canal much shorter than in 
herbivorous animals. We have now established an- 
other fact. We may make this fact a Formal property 
and proceed with our investigation as before, showing 
that all animals with this kind of digestive apparatus 
possess more energy and activity, and stand higher in 
the scale of being, if we will measure their rank by 
the power of control. Thus the lion and the tiger, 
though much smaller, control the elephant, camel, &c. 
957. (2) If now our investigations had began at the 
The fecond othcr cud, if WO had sccn the animal eating: 

class J cases in n t -.', .i,-! • ® 

which we begin tlesh, and SO Kuowu that he was carnivorous 

wilh the Modal r/» •ljj* j^r i*"^ *. 

Properties. beiore wc had discovered the pecunanty of 
his teeth, we should have regarded this Mode as some 
indication of what could be tound in the constitution — 
that is, among the Formal properties of the animal. 
It would then become a case for the investigation of a 
Formal property indicative of this Mode of life ; the 
Method then becomes the same as that for finding the 
Cause when we have an effect given.* Canine teeth, 

* See the next Section. 
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however, cannot be re^rded as a Cause, notwithstand- 
ing they may be the Si^, of that mode of life. 

968. Having by this Method ascended from the 
Modal to the Formal property, we reverse Having found 
the order and predicate the Mode of the spe- SirtP^'IrSl 
cies npon the ground of the Formal property ^e^th*®"*"- 
which is its sign, jnst as when the Formal property had 
been onr starting-point in the order of time. 

969. (3) There are cases in which we have a pheno- 
menon occnrring, which we regard not as a »nji^ tUM -. 
Modal property, but merely as an occasional JSSSSSSi"'^ 
effect. For an example take the case of ***■• 
electricity excited by resinous bodies. The appear- 
ance of the electricity is not a mode of the resinous 
bodies, it is merely an effect of their excitement by 
silken or woollen surfaces. 

969. In this class of cases the Induction is scarcely 
any thing more than a classification with a mducuon in 
view to me general feet. We find one kind J^i^ «^; 
of resins, shellac for example, susceptible of SJ5«a ^laK 
negative electricity. But we cannot find in «*^*~ 
our analysis of shellac any thin^ which seems to us 
likely to cause electricity, any thing by which we Can 
predict a priori on finding the same property in sub- 
stances of another kind that they will excite the same 
kind of electricity. We soon find, however, that other 
resins do excite negative electricity, and thus far in our 
experience all known resins agree in this peculiarity. 
But why, or what is the propertv in them by which 
they produce an effect so unlike other substances under 
the same circumstances we cannot tell. Chemistry 
reveals to us many such cases, and it is quite possible 
that they point to something yet to be discovered, but 
which is at present beyond even the forerunning con- 
jectures and hypotheses of science. 

961. And yet when the nature of electricity is bet- 
ter understood we may be able to see some- Further know. 
thing in resins — some element common to JSlfuSm mSl 
them all as a constitutive or Formal principle ^^ ^ 
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of the class, which we shall then underBtand to be as 
naturally adapted to the production of that particiilar 
state of electric excitement which we call If egative 
Electricity, as the canine teeth of the Canidse are to the 
camiyorous habit of life. The Analogies of Katnre 
and the developments and progress in the history of 
Science lead as to expect such a result 

962. But as it is, we place much less dependence 
upon the inductions of this class than upon lliose of 

TheMciatti- either of the others. We regard them in 
^i^of '!£ fflc^ ^ ^^^ mere classifications of particular 
auctioiM. fj^^ji^ ijj^ n General fact, preparatory to an 

induction and prophetic of it, which, however, we are 
not fully prepared to make. 

963. In tne course of our induction we for the most 
Ezeeptionsbe- Dart find somc exceptions to the general fiEict 

roua Vdto which wc urst deducc m this wi^. And so 
!^t.^ ' strongly are we attacfhed to the fundamental 
ideas under which we pursue any science, that when 
the exceptions become very numerous we abandon the 
classification upon which the induction was based, and 
classify anew and on another principle. Thus the old 
philosophers predicated the property of ''faUing " of 
heavy bodies only, such as earth, stones, metals ; and 
they supposed that light bodies, as air, vapor, and 
smoke belonged to an opposite class, of which " as- 
cending " could be predicated by the Method of C)on- 
traries. But it has been found that light bodies also 
tend to the earth, and now a new classification has 
been made, and " falling " is aproperty predicated of 
all bodies having the common Essentia of being " un- 
supported." And we state it as a general fact, that 
" all bodies left unsupported fall to the earth." 

964:. We have already remarked that those proper- 
Naturaicia««i- tics uDou which the classification of natural 

■cations not of- * v j j. t^ .t 

tsn bawd upon £reneras are based, are not fi^enerally those 

variable proper- ^-^ i • i v« /, " 5« • ^ 

tiei. which are subject to comparisons ot inten- 

sity, as color^ size^ density^ &c., among material pro- 
perties ; virtue, wisdom, courage, &c., among spiritual 
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properties, but rather those which do not admit of any 
snch comparison. In the case jn^ given, bodies either 
are or are not supported. If one is supported, it re- 
mains where it is, if not, it falls. We take no notice 
of the fact of the support being adequate to sustain a 
bod J many times as large ; that fact has no bearing 
upon the classification or the deduction based upon it. 
Is or if there be something under it which is not suffi- 
cient to support it, do we take notice of that. fact — the 
body is simply " unsupported." 

965. But in the previous classification in which it 
was affirmed, that " all heavy bodies fall," the classifi- 
cation was based upon a property which admits of 
comparisons of intensity. Bodies are more or less 
heavy, "jff^avy" and "ZiwA^" are not, like "*t^ 
jporied^^ and ^^ unsv/pportedj contraries, but they are 
Bijxx^lj B%^hCon4/rarie8 } and the Induction based upon 
that classification was fallacious. It stated the truth, 
indeed, but not the whole truth ; and the mppreasio 
veri was for all purposes of science just as bad as a 
false statement. 

966. Analogy stops short of an Induction of the 
second degree (955), because for the most ^^^ 
part the objects of the class to which the an incomplete 
inference is drawn — ^that is, the subject of "*^**°* 
the Conclusion is beyond the reach of actual Observa- 
tion and Experiment. But if we could investigate the 
individual to which we reason by analogy, we should 
convert such Analogy into an Induction of observed 
/acts in the same species. 

967- In all the Inductive Sciences there are many 
of the fields of inquiry from which by the ^^^ 
nature of the case we are excluded, and exteud*t?fi?iS 
there are others which neither our telescopes rniucSS'^^ *2 
nor our microscopes can reach. In such 
cases Analogy is our only guide and furnishes our only 
light — a light indeed of inestimable value, but still a 
light which needs to be piost cautiously followed. In 
the anatomy of the human frame, for instance, we have 
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the facts for an indnction before us. Bnt in physiology 
and biology many of the facts are snch that they never 
can bo brought under inspection and observation. 
Comparative Anatomv, however, has shown an analogy 
between man and animals ; and we may often subject 
tliem to an examination into the functions of reproduc- 
tion, life and death, which we can never make in the 
case of man. 

968. All substances are brought by their Formal 
The jom^ properties into relation to the laws and 

B^iSi^himg sequences of nature. Thus bodies that are 

them wiUuD the . '■ . i_ xt-« j .' *. j 

field of Anaioffj. transparent, are by this property connected 
with an important class or phenomena and laws in 
optics. Resinous bodies, by a property common to 
tliem all, but which has no distinctive name, are con- 
nected with the science of electricity in one way ; and 
vitreous bodies, by a property common to them, are 
connected with the other kind of electricity. Iron by 
a peculiar property is capable of important magnetic 
phenomena, and the laws of terrestrial polarity, 
bense bodies, by their density, are connected with the 
laws of gravitation. Opaque bodies, by their opacity, 
with reSection of light and the phenomena oi color. 
Thus every Formal property of a body connects it with 
some general law or fact— some class of phenomena 
more or less comprehensive ; and those relations arc 
the basis of the natural genera and species upon which 
all science and all knowledge depends. 

969. Each property of a body is thus connected in 
the concatenation of nature's laws and sequences, with 
some law and with some phenomenon, which as a con- 
sequent is regarded as an effect or a mode. 

970. Now when in such a natural species we find 
one property which is regarded as Formal, connected 

Application of with a ccrtaiu law and producing certain 
AnaW. effects, we infer by analogy that any indi- 
vidual in another species, having the same Formal 
property, must sustain a like relation to that law, and 
have the same modal property or effect. 
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971. Urns the physiciaii knows that a certain drug 
is a deadly poison to* sotne of the animal tribes. He 
infers from analogy between the animal and By th« Medical 
man that it will prove so to man. He knows P^cuuooer. 
that there are many points of identity between man 
and the animals — ^they have an Essentia in common ; 
he knows that mast drugs produce the same effects 
upon men as upon animals. But with regard to this 
particular drug's influence upon man, or whether man 
and beast are identical in that particular property, in 
consequence of which that drug is a deadly poison for 
the beast — he knows nothing anterior to experience of 
its effect upon man except what he can infer from the 
analogy between the man and the beast. 

SECTION VIL 

Of Elimination. 

972. The facts of Nature have not only a lateral 
connection, so to speak, by which they admit 

^1 '!• A.* • X /-I JO • The liicts in 

01 classmcation into Otenera and • bpecies. Nature have n- 
with a view to general fects and laws, but c^tJnd^S^ 
each one had something before it which is '^^^^ 
regarded as its Cause, and will be followed by some- 
thing which will be regarded as its Effect. 

973. Causality is not a property inhering in any 
substance that can be cognized by any of the canwiity not 
senseSi We can see antecedence in time, JepSSte^in^it" 
but the causality is a matter of inference. ••"^ 

974. Ccmsaliiyj however, is something more than 
mere antecedence and necessary connec- causality some. 
tion.* Day and night follow each other, Si?f°*SJe*!S 
the successive steps of the pedestrian, the **®°*^- 

* Tbe Fallacy wliich we sometimes hear spoken of as the Fallacy of 
poti hoc eiiyo propter Aoc, consists in inferring that because one event is after 
aoother, tib^efcms it was cans^ by that other. Bishop Latibieb exposes 
this fslUacy In some who attribnted tiie laxity of mofids in his time to tlie 
Befonnation, by narrating the anecdote of a countryman who accounted 
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days of the week, the months of the year, all sncceeci 
each other, and yet no one snpposes that each is the 
Effect of that which preceded or the- Cause of that 
wTiich follows. So the antecedence is a &ct in the 
reality of being; the causality, where there is any, 
belongs to the reality of tmth alone. It seems to direct 
the thought into the unseen realities of tmth ; and tiiie 
Keason, oy an intuition peculiar to itself sees there 
what is not expressed in tne sensible properties of ex- 
ternal objects. 

975. liy means of Induction we may always find 
the Invariable Antecedent in the phenomena of Mature. 
invariabio An- But tho distinction between a mere Antece- 
ui?h^'*^y^iS' <lent and a Cause, is what no processes of a 
ducuoo. posteriori investigation can give. It is some- 
thing which the Season superadds to me results of our 
investigation in certain cases, just as in Induction the 
Season superadds that which distinguishes a General 
Law from a mere General Fact. By the insight which 
Induction enables us to get into the Class-conceptions 
and Final Causes of the Creator, we are enabled to 
affirm the concomitance of certain properties of objects 
as Laws arising from that physical necessity which is 
based upon the volitions ol the Divine Will. So, too, 
by Induction we establish certain antecedences and 
consequences in Nature as general facts, upon which 
the Keason infers or rather superadds the relation of 
Cause and Eftect. 

976. All investigation of Causes must of course end 
Thecau«e«in at last iu the Absolutc or First Cause (108). 

condJfy?"^ **" But the Method which we are now describ- 
ing must proceed step by step, and from any one fact 
or event it can give us only that which next preceded 
it in the order of time and of causality. This becomes 

for the sands that obstrncted the Goodwin Harbor — hj the bnUdingof Ten- 
terden Steeple — ^^ There were no sands," said he, ** in the harbor ; tfast ii^ 
none that gave trouble, until just after the steeple was built on Tenterden 
Church." Hence the good people of Tenterden supposed that the steepli 
had caused the sands in their harbor. 
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in its tnm an EfTect to be investigated in like manner, 
until in like manner '^ omnia exeunt in Deum^^ (all 
things lead to God). Then and then only do we find 
an Efficient Cause for the facts and phenomena of 
Nature. 

977. This results from the fact that Matter is always 
regarded as inert, and incapable of acting ^nd lostm. 
except as it is acted upon. Even the im- "*•"'*'• 

Eonderable agents, heat, light, electricity, &c., can 
ardly be regarded as exceptions to this rule. As yet 
we know not what they are. But the Beason refuses 
to regard them as any thing more than means. Instru- 
mental or Second Causes in the hands of an InteLMgent 
or First Cause. 

978. Our inquiry into Causes therefore can be only 
an investig^ation into the antecedents of any 

. I *-' 1 . r ^-1 'J • .1 ^ The three Con- 

event, along which the mmd conceives that djtiorw required 

the efficiency which brought that event into ^* »«*>«• 

the reality of being may have passed. And the only 

conditions which the Keason imposes are, (1) that that 

which is to be regarded as a cause be an invariable 

antecedent ; (2) that it be a true cause ; and (3) that it 

be a sufficient cause [carisa vera and causa mffir 

dens]. 

979. Of the first we need say no more than the self- 
evident proposition, that a cause must pre- pirgtsAnteet- 
cede its effect in point of chronology. dencemTim^ 

980. Of the second, we can only say that a true 
cause must be a substance acting through second: a sub- 
some of its properties. A mere state or mode •**™** 

of a substance is no cause, although of course it will 
often be an antecedent. Thus " day *' is a mere mode of 
light, and is no cause of the succeeding mode ^ Mode no 
which we call " night." One of the steps of a p"***' ^'^' 
pedestrian is merely one condition or stage in his pro- 
gress, and no cause of the succeeding one. " Day " 
and "«^" are not substances in the metaphysical 
sense of the words at all (Part I. 55 and note), but 
merely modes or stages of certain substances. Thus 
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I 

the step that crushes the worm cannot be regarded as 
the cause of the crushing. Not the stop but the man 
who steps is the cause; and the word ^Utep" denotes 
subitantife ft mcrclj the accidcutal condition or mode in 
Modal cauMfl. ^hlch thc causc happened to be when it 
exerted its efficiency. It may be well, therefore, for 
the sake of having a name, to call the former the Sub' 
stantial or Svbstcmtim Causes, and the latter the Modal 
Causes. 

981. But not only must the antecedent which we 
are to regard as a cause be a substance, in order to be 

cauM mult A ^^^ cavsa^ it must also bear some propor- 
SrtiiS"to'*S ^^^^ or relation to the effect in order to be a 
*^ec^ sufficient cause, or ccmsa suffieiens^ Thus, 

a boil on one's hand may be a vera causa of a good 
deal of pain and annoyance, but it would not be re- 
garded as a sufficient cause of the death of an indi- 
vidual, if one having such a sore should be found 
dead. 

982. The svistantiality* (38) of causes must be af- 
firmed by an ultimate intuition of the Mind itself. One 

The iubgtan. cau no morc jprove that a " day " is no sub- 
iJTtiSkte^i'otS! stantial cause than that the sun is round, or 
t»oo. Q^ YQQQ jg YQ^ jf Q^j. faculties do not so see 

these objects, there is no help for us in one case any 
more than in the other. The lault is an individual in- 
firmity, and can be regarded as requiring no diminu- 
tion of the confidence which all persons whose faculties 
are in their normal condition are entitled to place in 
the exercise of those faculties. 

983. But the sufficiency of causes in Nature is what 
iheiufficiency we cau Icam only from observation. Of 
Nati^rielmed Primary Causes, as of the Infinite Mind, and 
&and''/ndi?- ^f ^^c humau mind, from the very conception 
^""- of them we can predicate certain events or 
phenomena as efiects. We know that Infinite Wisdom 

* When we speak of a cause as being necessarily a substance, we must 
be understood as speaking not of mere antecedence, but of causality. Ad 
antecedent need not be a substance, but a cauae must. 
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will know all things — ^Infinite Power can do all things, 
that Hind or Beason can understand, that Will can 
choose, and determine the formal character of actions. 
And so in Nature^e may predicate a priori^ on the class- 
conception of certain objects something of their conca- 
tenation in the antecedents and consequences of Nature. 
But this class-conception is itself obtained a posteriori^ 
and the nature and efficiency of their causality is a 
part of that which we learn by observation, and through 
which we are enabled to arrive at this class-conception. 
It is certainly very possible, and perhaps we had bet- 
ter say that it is probable, that the causality of all 
objects was an element in the class-conception which 
preceded in the Divine Mind the act of their creation. 
984. In the sufficiency of causes we have two dis- 
tinct elemeifts to take note of — the adequacy 
in amount and homogeneity in kind. Thus caiue.mdudM 

• • aT- 1X1 * 1. i» • X • ^« two Elemenfci. 

Wine IS the sumcient cause oi intoxication. 
But a single wine-glassful would be inadequate in 
quantity. But if one should attribute a scarlet fever 
or the small-pox to the use of wine, he would mistake 
the homogeneity of the cause to the effect which he 
ascribes to it. Wine is a cause, a vera causa^ and a 
caiLsa sufficiens of a variety of phenomena, but not of 
the diseases just named. 

986. As every cause must be a substance, and every 
substance is known only by its properties, so also it is 
known only as existing in some certain con- cauaaiityoiun 
dition or mode ; and this condition or mode th^SeoftSS 
is often inseparable from that antecedence ^'^^'^^ 
to the effect which renders the substance a cause of it. 
Thus wine is a cause of intoxication only when taken 
into the stonmch and in a certain quantity. The Air 
is a cause, but it causes the uprooting of trees, and the 
other effects of tornadoes only when it exists in the 
mode of violent motion. 

986. Hence we have four classes of words /our classes 

A 1*1 J X J X ot words used 

or terms which are used to denote causes : — to denote ca»- 
(1) Simple words denoting substances, as '^* 
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"^ heat,'' "^ electricitr," "^ light," &^ fahrtanrwi vhoee 
efficiencj a« causes is alwmj^ aedTe miievevcr the sub- 
stances themselves are found ; then (2) ve hsre sudi 
words as denote merely the oondidcxi or mode in iHiidi 
the cause exerts its influence, as idien we say that 
^^ walking fatigues one,'' — "^ the sueoeaacm rf day and 
niirht causes fireat changes in the tempentore/' &c 
Tben we bavel3) tho«e^plez terms ^dT^iess 
both the cause and the mode or oonditi<m upon iniich 
the production of the effect depends, as '^ ike sfakk 
faUing upon grmpowder caused the explosion.'' Or 
sometimes (4) we nave single words wmch in them- 
selves express the substance and its modes, as ^ earth- 
quake," " hurricane," " lightning," &c 

987. Words or terms in order to express a cause 
adequately should always be of this last-named kind. 

TIM iMt kind ^^y should express not only the sabstance 
l^^SSSiSt which is the cause, but also the mode or 
'''' condition on which the efficiency as cause 

is exerted. 

988. Tlie immediate Antecedent of any phenomena 
Simple and wlll sometimcs be complex, consisting of 

SdSnu* ^^' several elements, and at others simple. Thus 
Heat is a simple antecedent. It admits of no phy- 
sical analysis. But the sun — a burning lamp — aciai- 
fying vegetable matter — the mixing of sulphuric and 
nitric acids — are all complex antecedents, compound- 
ed of the simple antecedent or cause, heat, among 
others. 

989. We must remember also that in regard to 
many of the compound facts in Nature, as elsewhere, 

The caiMdiir ^^^ causallty is not to be found in any one 
S^n the *S^ ^f ^be ingredients or elements alone and by 
pteiity. itself. Thus, it is not the charcoal, nor tlie 

nitre, nor the sulphur which causes the explosion when 
a spark falls upon that combination of these three ele- 
ments which constitute what is called gunpowder. 
Neither of those elements are explosive alone and by 
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itself.* Not any property of either of the substances, 
therefore, is the cause of the explosion — the combina- 
tion itself is the cause. 

990. When therefore the combination is the cause, 
and not any one of the simple elements in that combina- 
tion, the complex antecedent is to be regarded ^o EUmma- 
as the cause. But it is often the case that SSrc?i^e"c5lS 
8ome one element in the complex antecedent ^ thl*?S^ 
may be the cause, and it will in many cases ''^"^• 

be found of the greatest importance to ascertain which 
of the simple elements in any complex antecedent is 
the real cause of the phenomena which we are investi- 
gating. 

991. For this purpose several Methods have been 
resorted to, which have been called Methods EJimination. 
of JEliminaUon. They consist in removing entirely or 
varying in quantity certain of the elements in any 
complex antecedent or consequent for the purpose of 
ascertaining its relation to the supposed Consequent or 
Antecedent. 

992. Elimination depends upon the four following 
axioms : 

(1.) No two simple causes will produce the same 
effect and the converse. Hence identity of First Asiom. 
effect implies identity of cause, and diversity of effect 
implies diversity of cause. 

993. Several complex antecedents may be followed 
by the same effect. Thus a wax-taper, an oil-lamp, a 
coal-fire, the concentrated rays of the sun, may each 
be the cause of the melting of sealing-wax. feut in 
tliese complex antecedents, there is identity in one sim- 
ple element " heat," by which the effect is produced. 

994. And so strong is the belief in this axiom of 
identity of cause, where there is identity of effect, 

* This has recentlj been disputed in regard to Nitre. But I believe 
that its explosiveness has not been proved. But even if it has it will not 
affect the propriety of the illostration ; since if it is explosive at all, it is 
not explosive under any such circumstances as those contemplated in the 
teTt. 

12 
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that scientific men cling to it even when &ct8 seem to 
Influence of he Egalnst them, and the belief in its infelli- 
th? 'ISiiSda"'^? bility has often led by means of an analysis 
■»«"• of the complex antecedent to the discovery 

of what would otherwise, perhaps, never have been 
suspected to exist. And in investigations of the phe- 
nomena of Electricity, Galvanism, and Magnetism, the 
identity of effects produced in many cases have UkI 
yery generally to the belief that these forces are but 
one and the same thing, acting in different ways and 
under different circumstances, ^ay, so far has this 
matter gone, that it has been suggested that this one 
cause " Electricity," if that be the name of it, is the 
cause of heat and light, and the niedium through which 
the mind exerts its cotftrol over the body. 

995. As we know nothing a posteriori of substances 
except through their properties, so we know nothing 

Axiom pioTed ^f causes OS cat^^T-that is, nothing of the 
• priori. causality of objects in Nature, except by 
inference from their effects. As we have already said, 
a cause must be a substance, it must be adequate and 
homogeneous to its effect. And as the identity of ob- 
jects in Nature depends upon the identity of their 
inseparable properties, so tlie identity of causes as 
such must depend upon that which constitutes their 
adequacy and homogeneity to the effect produced. 
Hence the proposition already laid down, " the identity 
of effect implies identity of simple cause." 

996. (2.) The second axiom is, that if the cause is 
Second Axiom, rcmovcd the effect will disappear. Other-* 
wise we should have an effect without a cause, which 
is absurd. 

997. (3.) The maghitude of the- effect varies with 
Third Axiom, and is determined by the magnitude or in- 
tensity of the cause. Otherwise we should have some 
portion of pausation without any effect, or some por- 
tion of effect Tf ithout a cause. 

998. (^.) -4^d fourthlv, that cmterisparilms the same 
Fourth Axiom.' Pi^use "^ill al\y3.ys produpe tne same effect 
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999. The effect always depends very much upon 
Hie substance or matter upon which the cause exerts 
its force. Thus heat expands iron, and con- Efficiency de- 
tracts clay; and as has been said, ^^ what is Slb^^^^u^! 
one man's meat is another's poison." 

1000. This leads us to mention the fact that Con- 
sequents as well as Antecedents are complex ck>oMqueiiuai. 
also, and as such the result of more than fSn^^ *" 
one simple cause. Thus, for example, an eclipse of the 
Moon, considered in its essence as an eclipse, and in 
its modes as occurring on such a moment and visible 
only at such a place on the Earth's surface, is a com- 
plex result, caused by the various forces of the diverse 
attractions of the different heavenly bodies. In this 
case the cause of the eclipse was one thing, the cause 
of its occurring at precisely that moment rather than 
another, or so as to oe visible on one part of the Earth's 
sur&ce rather than another, are each of them different 
causes, and may be called Formal Causes. In this case, 
however, we use the name Formal Cause in a sense 
somewhat different from what we have given to it in 
reference to logical classifications, and yet not so dif- 
ferent as to occasion any confusion or error. 

1001. Let us now proceed to consider the several 
MetKods of Elimination. Of these we may rhpKetbod» 
have five that are specially useful, arising of EUminatioii. 
out of the axioms abeady mentioned as applied to the 
different cases which mav arise for investigation. 

1002. The first law of Elimination in me order in 
which I shall name them is the following : 

(1.) JSy the Eli/nimoiMon of amy one element in the 
complex antecedent^ its a^ppropnate conse- FSntMethod 
^[uerU or effect wiU disappear also. 

1003. xhus suppose a physician administers a pre- 
scription consisting of three ingredients, camphor, and 
morphine, and ipecac — and finds unpleasant iiiiutiatioo. 
symptoms ensue that can be ascribed to nothing but 
me dose which he had prescribed. Suppose now that 
he administers two of the ingredients without the third. 
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or the two combined with some others, and the un- 
favorable symptoms do not ensne, he would doubtless 
ascribe those s^ptoms as an effect to that ingredient 
in the dose which in the second administration he had 
omitted. 

1004. (2.) When there is a umfbrm dieagreemerU 
seooodMethod. in seveTol Antecedents vn, all the elements 
except one^ that one must he regarded as the cause of 
any unvarying eUm^ent in the Consequents of those air 
verse Antecedents. 

1005. Thus suppose we hare an Antecedent A, 
lUostmtion. cousistiug of elements Wy y^ and z^ and a 
Consequent 0. K now we can form or avail ourselves 
of new combinations 2iAwx and VjOt s x and t^ having 
X alone common to them all, and the Consequent C 
following in each case, we should have no doubt that 
A is the cause of C, by reason of its element x, 

1006. Such cases occur not unfrequently in Chem- 
pfwinchem- istrv, whcn we have to deal with a&:ents 

latry and Phar- v •'' L • j.i i. x • ^ a. 

macy. wmcii wc cithcr cannot get in a separate 

and pure state, or if we could their use would be in- 
convenient or unsafe. The same thing holds true also 
in Medical practice. Some of the most indispensable 
of the medical agents, in fact nearly all of those that 
are the most efficient can never be used except in 
combination with others. Hence their effect can be 
ascertained only by forming them into different com- 
binations, varying in each experiment every other 
ingredient. 

1007. (3.) By diminishing or increasing the cause^ 
Third Method, a coTTesponding increase or diminution of the 
effect mill ensue, 

1008. This law of Elimination supposes a case in 
which the element in the compound Antecedent cannot 
be wholly eliminated. 

1009. Thus " heat " is an agent of this kind. There 
lUustration. is uo absolutc of cold or total absence of 
heat. But we can increase or diminish the intensity 
of heat to a very great extent. Thus we find that 
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nearly all bodies expand — ^become liquid, and finally 
vapor, and even gas, nnder intense neat ; and in the 
absence of heat all bodies contract, condense, and be- 
come solid. Hence heat is assumed to be the cause of 
fluidity. The same may be said of density. There is 
no body without some density ; and as the gravitation 
of bodies, so far as we can ascertain, varies with their 
density — ^we assume that density is the cause of the 
gravitation of bodies, or that all bodies gravitate in 
proportion to the quantity of matter. 

1010. (4.) If y from cmypavTy consisting of a complex 
Antecedent a/nd a com/pl^ Consequenty we FoaruiMAtood. 
aepwrixte the dements in the Anteceaenty whose effects in 
the complex Consequent a/re hnowny and find a/n dem^mi 
m the tjonsequefixt whose ca/use is not contained in the 
Ante^fedenty it is called a Residual Phenomenon, for 
which a canise must 'be sought, 

1011. We have many cases in which the several 
elements of a complex Antecedent have been Reiidnai pbo- 
BO far examined, as that their effects both in no™®"*- 
quality and quantity in the Consequent are known, 
and yet something remains to be accounted for. The 
return of a Comet may be regarded as such m the retum 
an effect. Now among the causes which comeuu 
determine its retum we Know many — ^the attraction of 
the Earth, the attraction of the Sun, and of each of the 
other heavenly bodies to which it approaches in its 

Sath near enough to be influenced b^ them. These 
ifferent attractions are the elements m the cause of' 
its return, considered as a complex Consequent, in- 
cluiiing its retum at a precise day and hour, &c. If 
now we begin and abstmct from the Cause each ele- 
ment, deducting from the Consequent also its appro- 
priate effect — appropriate both m character and in 
amount, in quality and quantity, and after thus ab- 
stracting each element in the Cause with its element in 
the effect, we find something remaining in the effect 
Btill unaccounted for — ^we have what Sir John F. W. 
Herschel called a JSesidfual Phenome^ion. Thus if we 
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have Antecedent componnd of a, hj Cj and df and Con* 
sequent consisting of ^, Xj y^ Zy and a; and abstracting 
a from the Antecedent removes w^ h removes ^fCyt/f 
and dy z. We have s remainmg as a Eesidnal Pheno- 
menon, for which a cause is yet to be sought, and to 
be added to our enumeration of the elements c^ i^ Cy 
and d in the Antecedent. For the elements in any 
Cause must be adequate to the Effect, and the whole 
of it both in Substance and in Form. 

1012. The existence of a resisting medium filling 
all space, and yet so rare as not to exert anr perceptible 

Theexistenee ^^^^^^^ upou the motiotts of the planets 
of? retuuSand satellites of our system, has been sup- 

Medittm proved j a i_ ^ j» * j -r* • j * i 

Sie!om*S^ posed to have been discovered as a Sesidual 
enomeaon. pj^enomenon, effected by means of this Me- 
thod in accounting for the return of comets at a period 
somewhat less than that assigned them by the calcula- 
tions of astronomers. But whether there be such a 
medium or not, the Besidual Phenomenon shows that 
there is some agency at work of which as yet we pos- 
sess no satisfactory knowledge, and which will need to 
be investigated before the science of Astronomy will 
be complete. 

1013. (5.) Again and finally, there may sometimes 
a doubt arise as to which of the two phenomena are 
Necessity for a ^^ ^^ regarded as cause and which as effect. 
Fifth Method. Thus, it Is always observed in cases of snow- 
storms, that just as the snow begins to fall the mercury 
in the thermometer rises a little. Now, is the change 
in the temperature the cause or the* effect of its begin- 
ning to snow ? In thundernstorms, a flash of lightning 
is sometimes attended by an increase in the quantity 
of rain that is falling ; which is cause and which is 
effect ? 

1014. In many of these cases we can answer from 
The doubt set- our knowledffc of the nature of the pheno- 

tted in some ^-i i a j .^-i 

wjes^by a pri- mcna themselves. And there are many 

on knowledge • v • i_ i • ^ 

•f cauws. cases m which we can make no expenments 
^ Elimination. But when elimination can oe made, 



I 
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the case comes under the second axiom. Hence we 
have as the fifth rule of Elimination, 

1015. (5.) Bemove one of the j^henomena^ and if the 
other disappears also^ tha^ which was re- raui Method 
moved is the catise and the other is the eff'ect. But if 
the other does not disappea/r^ that which was removed 
was the effect and not the cause. 

1016. For an illustration of this law *t is very com- 
mon to refer to the case of Dr. Wells' researches into 
the phenomena of dew. It was found in the luustratwo. 
course of his experiments that those surfaces on which 
dew collected, were colder than those upon which there 
was none. But which was the cause and which the 
oflfect, the cold or the dew ? By substituting metal 
surfaces, which do not easily become cold in the posi- 
tion in which he placed them, for glass, which being a 
bad conductor does easily become cold, he found that 
the glass surfaces and not the metal were covered with 
dew, whence he inferred Aat the cooling of the surface 
was the cause of the dew, and not the dew the cause 
of the cooling of the bedewed surface. 

1017. Having in these ways learned the nature of 
objects considered as causes, we can often Reasoning from 

" • •• 1 • A ii i» i A" known causes 

reason or investigate into the luture irom into me future, 
causes to their yet undeveloped effects.* Seasoning 
in this Method, however, is alwavs attended with some- 
thing of danger. We seldom thoroughly comprehend 
all the properties of a Cause, or the influences which 
may be exerted upon its eflEiciency by its combination 
with other causes. Nor can we ever see far enough 
into the future to enable us to take into our account all 
of the contingencies that may arise to modify the course 
of events. Thus we can predict the fall of an unsup- 
ported body from our knowledge of the law of gravita- 
tion. But another law, as magnetism or electricity, &c., 



* This lias also been caQed *' reaaomtiff a prion/* — ^Whatelt's Bketorie, 
Part I. o. n. 32. It is not, however, a prion in the sense in which wo 
luTe thus far used these words. 
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may interpose between the canee and the effect and 
break the connection. 

1018. But yet there are many cases in which this 
Sometimes onr is the Only Method by which we can pene- 
fylicSSSl'vU trate the futare. The astronomer reasons 
'^I'nX^troDomy. upon it in predicting the rise and set of the 
sun, the changes of die moon, the recurrence of eclipseSy 
comets, conjunction of the stars, &c., &c. And he feels 
perfect conndence in his conclusions. 

1019. The chemist reasons in this Method when he 
In cbcmistiy. designs an experiment. He knows the ef- 
fects which certain agents as causes generally produce. 
He reasons from this knowledge to the enect which 
tlioso agents will i)roduce in the new case, and trusts 
to this calculation to produce the test or crisis which 
ho wishes to determine by his experiment. 

1020. The physician reasons on this principle when 
^in Medicine, hc prcscribcs his remedies, and Iooks for the 

desired change in the condition of the patients as the 
effect of what he had prescribed. 

1021. The legislator has to rely on tliis Method in 
In LcgiBiaUon. thc discliargc of his duties, as legislator, to a 
very great extent. It is often his only guide in devis- 
ing laws and institutions for the welfare of those for 
whom he is called upon to legislate. And the causes 
whose influence he has to calculate, are moreover often 
of the subtlest and most evanescent or incomprehensi- 
ble character. 

1022. It will have been observed from the fore- 
Reasoning fiom goinff remarks — that in speakins: of the cause 

Effect to Cause ^n ° j* j. i. i* j. j 

limited. 01 anv lact or event, we reier to a compound 

object within wnich one element alone was cavsal of 
the eft'ect. Hence reasoning from effect to cause, we 
can reason only to that element, and not to any one 
of the combinations into which it may enter. Thus 
heat is the cause of fluidity. If now we start from 
fluidity, as an effect, we can argue to the existence of 
heat as a cause. But as this heat may have been pro 
duced by the sun, by a spirit-lamp, by a cheimcal 
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decomposition, by friction, &c., &c., we cannot argue 
to the reality of any one of those combinations of heat 
from the mere fact of fluidity. Hence we can investi- 
gate and argue much more specifically from cause to 
effect than from effect to cause. 

1023. In some of the most important inquiries 
which we can have to make, however, we uadt»d in 
have no other Method that we can pursue, SSinSTSoS 
but that from effect to cause. In medical Effect lo cause, 
diagnosis, for instance, this is for the most part the 
only means of ascertaining the nature of the disease to 
be cured. 

1024:. The physician is called to see a patient — the 
prominent symptom is we will suppose a lUustmUon. 
headache — this is an effect which may proceed from a 
variety of causes. If it were the first case of headache, 
and had never been investigated, there would be no 
other Method that could be pursuednvith success than 
those we have already described. But in the present 
state of the science almost' all causes, and varieties of 
causes, have been investigated. The causes which 
may produce such results are pretty well known and 
recorded. 

1025. Each cause also, for the most part, produces 
some other effects also besides the one that „ ^ 

IS chieny conspicuous : and no two causes Antecedent has 

•'j -Sv* . !_• t_ * n i» xT_ »everai Effects. 

ever produce effects which are all oi them 
precisely alike in all respects. Hence the physician is 
to look for the other effects, or " symptoms^" as he 
will call them, until he finds one or more that is pecu- 
liar to one of the causes of headache. This one 
beccnes, what Bacon proposed to call an expeHmen- 
i/am crucis^ or a test fact. And in the pur- Expenmentum 
suit of such a test, he will often find it neces- ""^• 
sary to experiment with tests voluntarily applied, as 
well as to observe the facts that already exist without 
his procurement. 

1026. In our attempt, to reason into the future of 

12* 
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human condact. however, the inoral freedom of man 
Reawwioff ftom ^nd the Uncertainty as to the determinations 
£*^oSIi*jSS? of his will, render our conclusions pecu- 
**'• liarly liable to error. Investigation or rea- 

soning in this way, however, is much more reliable 
when applied to masses than when applied to a single 
individual (807, 808). 
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CHAPTER m. 

OF METHODS OF PROOF AND REFUTATION. 



SECTION I. 

Of Proof. 



1027. Methods of Proof presuppose both terms of 
the Proposition, whereas, as we have seen, Methods of 
Investigation presuppose merelv the Subject By 
Proof^ flien, we mean the establisnmeut of the Proof. 
Copula, affirming or denying the relation between the 
given Subject and Predicate. From what has been 
said (431), it is evident that no proof is required of 
Intuitive Judgments. Hence in all our inquiries into 
Methods of Proof, we are understood to have reference 
to the Proof of Deductive Judgments only. 

1028. In the preceding Part of this Treatise, wo 
have examined the ways in which Cognitions and Judg- 
ments can be so combined as to serve as odM r 
Means of Proof. We have here now to con- usinS the fw- 
sider the ways m which these Means or For- "" *" 
mula may be used, with an especial reference to the 
Matter on which they are to be used. 

1029. I have already remarked that Methods of 
Investigation are, to some extent, Methods ^ , ^ 

/» -r* x» 1 T T A* J.' J. Methods of In- 

oi 1 root also. In Investigation wq expect vesusauon to 
to find as the result, that with which we start SShod/* £r 
as a Proposition in Methods of Proof. But '"* 
besides being thus in respect to Methods the converse 
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of each otlier, their Differentia as Alternate Species of 
Metliods is as stated above ; the oue gives {Whately 
would say Droves)* the Major Terms, and the other 
proves the Copula-f 

1030. Methods of Proof may be either direct or 
Direct and Id- indirect. Dircct Methods prove the Propo- 

offtwc* * sition to be established ; the Indirect prove 
its contradictory to be nntrue, from which we have the 
desired Proposition by Immediate Inference. 

1031. Direct Proof is eflTected by whatever Means 
Direct Proof, or in whatcvcr Method, wherever we show 
that the Subject of the Proposition has or has not the 
essential matter of the Predicate. Since whatever has 



♦ Rhetoric, Part. I. Chap. I. § 1. 

t We have in popular use the words Induction and Deduction, which 
are understood to denote Methods of Proof the reverse of each other. Both, 
however, may he regarded as Methods of either Investigation or of Pitwf, 
since even Deduction may give a new Major Term for a sulject (see Part 
II. Chap. III. Sec. UL) ; and the word Induction is also used to denote a 
Method of prdving the truth of the generalization which it effects. But 
the contrast between the two Methods in the common estimation just 
referred to, is between Induction and Deduction as Methods of InvestiffcOioiu 
No contrast or comparison between tiie former as a Method of Investiga- 
tion, and the latter as a Method of Proof, would ever be made with any 
view to a disparagement of either Method. The contrast for the disparage- 
ment of " the Deductive Method," as it is called, was undoubtedly occa- 
sioned by the misuse of it as a Method of Investigation, which seems to 
have had its origin to some extent at least in the " Orgwum" of Aristotle; 
and was encouraged by the schoolmen and philosophers generally until the 
time of Bacon, the famous author of the " Novum Organon,** 

But there is no occasion for such a contrast. Induction as a Method 
of Proof is itself deduction from the very necessities of the case, as we shall 
see in our inquiry into the grounds of its validity as a Method of Proof. 
But regarded as Methods of Proof, Induction and Deduction differ in one 
of their more obvious properties which has not yet been mentioned. 

In Deduction the General Principle or Major Premise is most conspi- 
cuous and will be made most prominent. In Induction the particular facts 
or cases — that is, the Minor Premise is made the most conspicuous. So 
that Deduction and Induction are both of them for the most part made by 
means of Enthymemes ; the former suppressing the Minor and the latter 
the Major Premise. In Deduction the inclusion of the Minor Term or 
Subject of the Syllogism in the Subject of the Major is considered too ob- 
vious to need express statement. Ijn Induction the general principle of aU 
Induction — the imiformity of Nature is assumed as too obvious and un- 
disputed to require explicit recognition. 
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the Essentia of any class, is of necessity included in that 
class, and vice versa. To render Direct Proof possible, 
therefore, two conditions are necessary: — itotw»reqid- 
(1) that the Proposition to be proved must ■***■• 
have a Positive Term for its Predicate ; and (2) that 
there may be a conception occupying a middle -posi- 
tion in Ix>gical Quantity between its Subject and its 
Predicate. 

1032. Without this last condition the Proposition 
must be either intuitive (431), or incapable of proof. 

1033. Thus for the first case — ^Every Effect has a 
Cause. This is something more than a simple Propo- 
sition in A, as stated ; for it results from the 

nature of the Matter, that whatever has a withnoMiddio 
cause is an effect. Hence the Subject "everv ^*'°** 
Effect," and the Predicate " has a Cause," are coex- 
tensive spheres, and both distributed. Hence there 
can be no -Middle Term in Logical Quantity between 
them. The one is not included in any species which 
is comprehended by the other.* 

1034. For the second case, take any Proposition 
which aflBrms what is not true, as " apples 

are gingerbread." It is seen at once that ca^aS?*" of 
although these articles may be made coor- ^™^^' 
dinate species in a comprehending genus, as "/b^d^," 
for instance, yet in no way can one of them be made 
to be a comprehending sphere to the other, and conse- 

♦ We may, however, need to have the terms of an Intnilive Judgment 
defined or explained before the mmd can assent to them. This processs, 
however, is not to be mistaken for, or confounded with, jTro^of the Propoei- 
tuM expressing the judgment. Thus in the case above given, one would 
hesitate at the judgment until he might obtain an adequate conception of 
what we mean by ** cause,** and what by ** effect.** In that case he would 
be in want rather of Mutrticfeon than of proof. 

And such in fact will be the case universally when one of the terms is 
but a synonyme of the other, or both are but alternate conceptions of the 
same subject (460). In this case the Syllogism which we may construct is 
rsther for instruction than proof, designed to explain our terms rather than 
to prove that the Predicate may be affirmed of the Subject of the Con- 
elusion. 
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quently there can be no conception coming between 
them in Logical Quantity. 

1035. W ithout the first condition, namely, that the 
. propMiUoM Proposition to be proved must have a Posi- 

SSdicateT'*'' tive Term for its Predicate, there can be no 
direct proof, since Positive Terms cnly denote their 
spheres by their matter (134). Hence ii the Predicate 
be not Positive it has no matter, or rather it gives 
none, by which we can determine whether the given 
Subject be included in it or not 

1036. The Indirect Proof depends npon the Prin- 
iiidireetpioo£ ciplc of Excluded Middle (400), and is ac- 
complished by proving the falsity of tne contradictory 
of that whicn we wish to prove. But as the contra- 
dictoiT of an AflEirmative is always Negative, the Indi- 
rect Method is seldom used to jprove Affirmatives, 
except in three classes of Propositions, which do not 
admit of the direct Method ; namely, (1) Intuitive 
Judgments ; and (2) those in which the words " infi- 
nite and " eternal," &c., are used as Predicates ; or 
(3) Affirmative Propositions with Negative Predicates. 

1037. It has commonly been held, that Axioms 
Axiomt inca- exprcssivc of Intuitivc Judgments a priori^ 

reaVrwf. *' are incapable of proof. This must be under- 
stood of Direct Proof only — for of Indirect Proof they 
all admit. It consists in this case in showing that the 
May be proved coutradictory violatcs either the Principle 
iodirecuy. ^f Identity (422), and Contradiction (423), 
or of Sufficient Cause (425). If it violates the first it 
destroys the Subject (784 and note) ; if the second, it 
involves an absolute scepticism or unbelief, by im- 
peaching the veracity of our means of knowledge. It 
thus removes the very foundation upon which we can 
pretend to know any thing ; and so the very ground 
upon which we would base the assertion by which we 
seek or expect to accomplish our object. Thus if one 
denies the proposition, " the foliage is green," he 
asserts a proposition contradictory to the sense of 
sight, concerning matter in regard to which we have 
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absolntely no means of knowledge but the sense of 
sight. Hence if that sense cannot be relied upon, his 
assertion cannot be relied upon, and we know nothing 
of colors. And so of all other propositions assertiug 
the primary sense-perceptions. 

1038. The words " eternal " and " injmitey^ have 
been sometimes regarded as Negatives. At 

others they are claimed as Positive. But for infi^»ed*u 
all the purposes of deduction, they can be ^"*"**^* 
used only as though they were negatives. They pre- 
dicate of the Subject no essentia, except the absence of 
bounds or limits in Continuous Quantity. — Hence 
" eternal," " infinite," Negative and Privative Terms 
generally, are all in the same category. Denoting no 
sphere by means of its essence, they can be proved of 
a Subject only by the Principle of the Excluded Mid- 
dle, we predicate of the Subject the Positive Term, 
which is coordinate to the Privative or Negative, and 
then show that it has not the Essentia of that Positive. 
Thus if we say, " Space is infinite," we sup- 
pose that space is "finite," or " has a limit ; " reference to the 
that is, a limit in Continuous Quantity. If ^° *''**** 
so, beyond or outside of this limit space is not or it is 
not space. But even if it is occupied by material sub- 
stance, it is still space ; and we nave space occupied 
and space unoccupied. Hence the judgment that that 
which is outside of any limit is not space, is a contra- 
diction in terms. K it be not space, there is no such 
' outside of the limits." Hence as the Proposition, 
" space is finite," is absurd, a contradiction in terms — 
its contradictory, "space is infinite," must be true. 
In the same way all AflSrmative Propositions witli 
Negative or Privative Predicates must be proved (429). 

1039. If, however, the Predicate be a Positive Term, 
and the Copula Negative, we still have the posiuve pre- 
Essentia of the Predicate given, and must ^^^ *"j„^|: 
prove that the Subject has not that Essentia, °*®"**- 

if so be it has not, by either Observation, Testimony, 
Analysis, or the Alscissio infmd} since none of the 
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other Methods of Inyestigatioii give negative results 
directly, or in any other way than by Immediate Inter- 
ence on the ground of the Excluded. Middle. We can 
neither count, nor measure, nor average what is not 
Induction, Analogy, Example, and Elimination are all 
based upon the properties which the objects of inquiry 
do possess, and not upon those which they do not 

1040. But Testimony comes at last to Observation 
and Authority. The Abscissio is based upon Observa- 

prored oiiir ^^ou BJid Aualysis. And Analysis of Objects 
Au8SSt;*'*°S is based upon Observation; and Analysis 
^'^"^ ' of Conceptions upon the Intuitions of the 
Beason. Hence in the last analysis of our/ means of 

f roving Negative Propositions with Positive Terms for 
Predicates, we have Observation, Authority, and An- 
alysis — Methods which give both the Predicate and 
the Copula in the one act and at the same time. 

It is a question which it will often be important to 
have answered, when are we to regard any Proposition 
as proved ? 

1041. Most Premises will be Conclusions of pre- 
premises for vious Sylloglsms ; that is, they will be them- 

oSduSfvijiS? selves but Deductive Judgments — iand so 
menia. Iq^^ ^^g ^q cousidcr the Premises from which 

they are deduced. 

1042. But there can be no infinite retrogression. 
There must We must come at last to somethmfi: that 

be first Princi- . •, i/j* j1\ • ii 

plea. cannot be proved (directly), simply because 

there is no Middle Term that can come between its 
Subject and Predicate by which it can be proved. 
Such are Axioms or Intuitive Judgments. When we 
have got back to these the mind is satisfied. 
.ati8tied°'"wiih The question. Why ? which always implies 
^' a belief in an anterior judgment, will and 

can be no longer asked. The judgment is intuitive, 
and affirmed by all minds as soon as the cognitions 
of which it is composed are apprehended by the 
mind. 

1043. Yet in practice we seldom need to go through 
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this whole process. We may always assume something 
as known and admitted — something as hav- i„pnM!Uoew« 
ing been already proved to the satisfaction iSJuJuJ^^ 
of those whom we address ; and which, con- ■^'*"- 
sequently, like the succeeding theorems in Mathematics, 
are as certain to those who have been over them tho- 
roughly, as the ultimate axioms and facts themselves. 

lOii. But as we have seen already (186), it is un- 
important whether we come to an ultimate p^ct, ^^d 
fact, or to an Intuitive Judgment or Axiom ; ^•"fmo^Sjj; 
for the fact can always be transferred into a *^®^* 
judgment by predicating of its sphere, any one of its 
properties which we wish to make the Major Term to 
a Syllogism. 

SECTION n. 
Of Demonstration. 

1045. Demonstration, in the proper sense of the 
word, is that Method of Proof in which strict wnro of 
we establish the truth of a Proposition by "*® '^**^- 
means of the matter necessarily contained in the con- 
ception of its subj ect. Hence the Predicate must alwavs 
be either (1) a Material Property, in which case the 
Proposition expresses an Intuitive Judgment which is 
analytic a priori; or (2) an Implied Property — and in 
that case the Proposition represents a Deductive Judg- 
ment which is synthetic a priori, 

104:6. Each step in a Demonstration must be an 
Intuitive judgment. By this means that Effect pi De- 
which was not so at the beginning comes to °»on»tratioii. 
be at the end Intuitive also. Hence the word, " to 
demonstrate " — " to make to see." 

1047. In each case the judgment is a priori^ and 
implies an analysis of the conception. In 
the first case it affirms what is given in the Analysis, "£^ 
analysis ; and in the second it affirms what iSSj^ve jim^. 
is seen, on analysis, to be implied in the mat- "'*° 
ter of the conception. And the judgments at each 
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step, from the analysis to the conclusion mnst be intui* 
tive ; and of course capable of proof, on the Principle 
of Identity and Contradiction. 

1048. In practice, however, we for the most part 
u«e of pre- ado{>t a previouslj made analysis of the con- 

tioii?' **"****' ception ; and instead of taking each of the 
steps, one by one, we adopt the results of previous 
demonstrations. Thus in the successive Theorems in 
Geometry, we adopt the results of the analysis — ^that 
is, the Definition — ^given in the first two or three pages ; 
and in each successive theorem, we adopt as our 
starting-point some proposition proved in a preceiding 
theorem. 

But beside the Analysis of Conceptions we have 
also the meaning of woras, or force oj terms^ as it is 
sometimes called, furnishing us the matter for demon- 
strations. 

1049. The force of terms or names is often very 
,Arfunient« fiTcat iu determiniuff our conceptions of 

from the force Vi . j . , -P ,• , x i i» 

of Terms. things, and m contributing to our stock of 
knowledge. Most names instead of being an arbitrary 
sign for the representation of things, have an etymolo- 
gical force or meaning from which we can draw some 
inference as to the idea which they are designed to 
convey — the conception of the thing itself, which was 
in the mind of the persons who first gave the name to 
the thing. This is sometimes called the Argument or 
Inference, ex vi termini. It is however strictly demon- 
strative. 

1050. Demonstrations, ex vi termini^ may be based 
Based upon the either (1) upou the necessary matter of the 
etyinoogyofa ^^^^^ ^j. ^2) npou its ctymoiogy, or (3) the 

common acceptation of its meaning. 

1051. We have already seen (212), that whatever is 
On the necea- coutaincd neccssarily in a term may be pre- 

SeVra'^' ** dicated of that term. Thus it is ex vi termini 
that a triangle has three angles — that a quadruped has 
four feet, &c. 

1052. And universally the Essentia of any class, 
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considered as a genus, may be predicated of any indi- 
vidual of that genus. In necessary matter 
this ground of predication, moreover, extends t^JSra '^(iT- 
to all the properties which are common to tSw.nt"*ln5ter 
the class ; as from the nature of the matter "* "*^** 
there can here be no exceptions to a general rule — all 
triangles must'have three angles and three sides — and 
the sum of their angles must be equal to two right 
^igles, &c. 

1053. But in Contingent Matter this ground of 
Demonstration must be regarded as most strictly lim- 
ited to the Essentia of the class. Otherwise it might be 
applied to an exception from the general rule and result 
in error. 

1064. When this argument is based upon the ety- 
mology of the word, we must take heed to the changes 
whicn words undergo in their signification, 
by lapse of time or the peculiar circum- base^lS^y. 
stances of their use. Thus aUeffiance is dd °^^*^ 
legeni'y to the law. But if one should argue, ex vi ter- 
minij that therefore it does not bind him to his kinff or 
chief magistrate, he would err about as widely as it he 
should argue that because Mr. Mason is Speaker of the 
House of Kepresentatives, he is the man who does all 
the speaking in the House. 

1056. The conclusive force of this argument is of 
course still less, where it is based upon the _ , , 

^A x» i?xT- • i* Thote baaed 

mere common acceptation oi the meanmsc of on the common 

ci •■ *. /k . *^ meaning of 

terms. Such meanmgs are often given or words stiii more 
taken very much at hap-hazard, or varied ^' 
when they have once been given by very insignificant 
and accidental circumstances. 

1056. In order to the absolute certainty which the 
Demonstration is capable of producing, it is ^^^^^,,1^14^^, 
necessary that there be no mistake in regard an.abs'iStecer- 
to the Material or Essential Properties of the ^°''' 
Conception from which we demonstrate. And in Ma- 
thematics there is for the most part no difierence of 
opinion in regard to thetti, and ot course no possibility 
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of mistake ; the essential properties of a triangle, or a 
circle are the same in the estimation of all men. Every 
class-conception of necessity has such properties. 
RMMnwhyit ^ut in the class-conceptions which we form 
l?™*Sio*SifeS of objects in the reality of being, there is 
jfattOT. always also some contingent matter indnd- 

ed ; and hence there will be diversity in the estinriates 
which men will form of the properties included in 
the conception — some regarding those as essential, 
which others will regard as merely accidental and 
contingent In this fact is great liability to error, and 
the ^reat source in fiEict from which errors in Demon- 
stration proceed. 

1057. We must also remember that a property 
which is only, accidental to the conception of an object 

_,, . _ for one purpose, may become essential to its 
pertiM become couceptiou for auothcr. xHght-angledneaa^ 
necenaqr. ^^^ examplc, Is accidoutal to file conception 
of triangle, but essential to the conception of the class 
or species which we call " rigkt-cmgled tria/nglesP So 
" unsupportedness " is purely accidental to the concep- 
tion of ponderable bodies. But it is an essential pro- 
perty of the class-conception, formed for the purpose 
of investigating and proving the fiact, and the law of 
gravitation. 

1058. And as a general rule, we may say that any 
General Rule, property by mcaus' or on account of which 
we may include its substance in any predicate, is an 
essential property in the conception which we form 
of that subject with reference to the use of that pre- 
dicate. 

1059. When we enlarge the matter of any class- 
increMingthe conccption, and thereby narrow its sphere 

Necessary Mat- -i . / • . , i " ,• *- .-x 

ter, enlarges the by taking luto our class-conccption another 
SoMSraSon.'^* as a Material property, we are enabled to 
proceed still farther and demonstrate still other implied 
properties, which have been brought in by means of 
the newly admitted Material property. Thus, suppose 
to the Material properties of triangle, which are two, 
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th/ree-^idedness and three-anglednessy we add the one 
more, right-cmffledness. We now have a narrower sphere, 
but we are able to demonstrate many properties of 
right-angled triangles — ^the species — which we could 
not demonstrate, and which were not true of triangles — 
the genus merely. 

1060. But besides Mathematics, a large part of As- 
trononay, Mechwiics, and what are caflea Demoiwtration 
the Mzxed Sciences generally, are largely » »" sciencci. 
indebted to Demonstration. The same is true in Logic, 
in Ethics. These, are, and of necessity must be to a 
very great extent, if not wholly a priori and demon- 
strative sciences. 

1061. Logic has especially been called " the Mathe- 
matics of Thought." And m Logic, as in m Logic 
Mathematics, we must prove the legitimacy and force 
of both our FormulsB and our Methods a priori^ before 
we are entitled to place any confidence in the Conclu- 
sions or results to which they may lead us. 

1062. We have already remarked that Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and the Calculus, are but Methods of Inves- 
tigation in Discrete Quantity (883). But we 

are obliged to justify the Methods by De- be jusUfiedfUj 
monstrations. Take the Rule of Adaition, ^^®°***"'~"®"- 
of Subtraction, of Multiplication, of Division, of Invo- 
lution or Evolution, or the Binomial Theorem, or any 
other, and we see at once that they are but Methods 
of finding results. But the Methods are all justified a 
jpriori^ by inferences from the Necessarv Matter of the 
Conception ; that is, from the Material Properties of 
the Methods themselves. We say, for example, that 
the square of any Binomial, as a + J, is the square of 
the first term plus twice the product of the two, plus 
the square of the second, or a^ + 2aJ + 5'- -^^^ this is 
shown to be true from the nature of the Process or 
Method itself, as will be seen bv a reference to any 
treatise on Algebra, where the ^Binomial Theorem is 
discussed. 

1063.* So in Ethics. We lay it down as a rule that 
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the communicationB between man and man shonld be 
DMnoortwtioii bfMBed upon veracity and benevolence. We 
in Ethic.. prove it from the class-conception of society, 
having proved or assumed that man, as a species, can 
live only in society. Thus, suppose the contrary, that 
deception and hate were the conditions or laws of 
human association. Deception and hate would destroy 
society, not only by rendering association amonff men 
impossible — but hate would take the life of man,l>egin- 
ning with the weakest and most defenceless, until only 
one, and he the strongest, were left alive. But one 
does not make ^^ »ocietyy Hence, on the principle of 
contradiction (422), we afiirm veracity and benevolence 
to be necessary rules of morality. 

1064. It often becomes necessary in the course of 
demonstration to pass from one alternate conception of 
it to another ; thus from the conception of a triangle^ 
as threesidedj we demonstrate some of its vtectAhm- 
properties, and from the conception of it as 8SS. ^*'"f*^ 
threeangled we demonstrate still others. 

And in the higher mathematics, the different equations 
of the circle, for instance, are but so many altemate 
conceptions of it. 

1065. In necessary matter these altemate concep- 
tions may always be predicated of each other, since 
they depend upon nothing that is accidental to the re- 
ality which thejr denote. 

1066. Now m every department of knowledge, just 

Sciences be- in proDortiou as our class-conceptions be- 
come a matter j"»i»xj^»x jj \ • i ji 

of iDsiKht as come distmct, deiinite, and adequate, inciud- 
more perieSr® ing all that bclongs to the class-conception 
and nothing that does not, does our knowledge of the 
objects in that department become a matter of insight, 
or of a priori intuition and affirmation. And upon this 
part of what we know of the objects in any science, 
does the science itself depend for its existence as a 
science. 

1067. It is worthy of note that Demonstration being 
conciuSiJ'from occupicd with ncccssary matter exclusively, 
Parucuiar Pre- ^^ jjjg^y havc a uuivcrsal couclusion when, 
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as is usually the case, the Minor Premise is Particular, 
or rather Individual, including in fact only one instance. 
Thus in regard to the side of the triangle,* and the 
position of a straight line,t we have no hesitation in 
including in our conclusion all sides of all possible 
triangles and all possible straight lines, although in 
our demonstration our attention may have been con- 
fined to a single case alone. This results from the 
nature of the matter, and is more obvious in general 
practice than in the statement just made, for then a 
diagram is usually drawQ, and the line, &c., is desig- 
nated as line AJB, or by some other such sign. 

1068. It is obvious from this slight examination 
that Demonstration is not a Formula, but a DemoMtmtioo 
Method in which any Formula may be used whSS^SXyFo" 
as bests suits the taste or the matter at our 2Jj "^ ^ 
disposal. 

1069. It should be distinctly observed, iowever, 
that nothing? accidental enters into the De- NocoDOngent 

J. A* it A • j.-i_ • A 1 j_ Matter enters 

monstration — that is,^ nothing except what into the scope 

.-1 ^ • J •! • 1" J of Judgments 

was either contained or necessarily implied m the process 
in the class-conception of the subjects of tlie Son. 
several propositions. Thus when we speak of a tri- 
angle, all the matter that is contained in the conception 
is *' a figure made by three straight lines so meeling 
as to make three angles." The Differentia right-an- 
gled, isosceles, equilateral, scalene, &c., does not enter 
into the Demonstration, concerning triangles merely. 
But as triangle is the genus which includes all of these 
species, when we have proved the proposition of the 
genus, it must hold true of every included species. 

1070. The Demonstration, moreover, holds true only 
of the reality o^lxuth, represented by the Conception, 
and not by any means or necessarily of any diagram 

* ** Any one nde of a triangle is less than the sum of the two other 
ades." 

t '* A straight line let fall from any point without a straight line per- 
pendicular to ^t line is the shortest line that can be let fall from the point 
to the straight line." 
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^gigrdmWj or of anj piece of matter which 

^^ b0 £tf«^i^^ into the fiorm m a triangle. For not 

^^Aiggrtan nor the piece of matter was me subject of 

^ j^oDstration ; they Besrve onl;^ to illustrate and 

^^^^0ent it at most, and the conclusion holds good of 

lli^ only in proportion as they conform to the con- 

^ption. ^ 

1071. An Hypothesis, as we have seen (837), is a 
j»i wgt af supposition or guess put into the place of a 
Sl fact or a judgment, m the stmctore of an 
Aliment or system of any kind. 

Of the case in which hypotheses are unintention- 
ally mistaken for facts or ascertained truths, or of 
those cases in which they are intentionally but fraudu- 
lently and surreptitiously introduced instead of tact 
and truth we have nothing here to say : the first consti- 
tutes a fiJlacy in matter, and the latter is a mere trick 
of sophistry. 

1072. £at there is a legitimate use of hypotheses in 
Demonstrations. Thus in Mathematics we have a 
theorem enunciated — we suppose cases, ibr the sake of 
testing it. We may suppose the contradictoir of the 
theorem and disprove it, thus proving the theorem. 

bill ^^ ^® ™^y suppose various cases to test the 
ti^reiSTS'Ne- comprehensiveness and adaptability of the 

ffftfwry Matter. •''•i • •■ -i-i n 

principle enunciated. In the nrst-named 
case either the hypothesis or the theorem is impossible 
and absurd, and the method adopted enables us to 
determine what is absurd and by consequence which 
is true. In the last case the only limit to the right to 
make suppositions is that they be possible. For as in 
necessary matter there can be no exceptions, so any 
rule or principle must meet all conceivable cases com- 
ing under that rule or principle. If, therefore, we can 
suppose one that is possible, it is just as good for the 
sake of any argument claiming to be based on a priori 
grounds, as if instead of being merely supposed, it were 
actually reaL For in necessary" matter all conceiv- 
able things are possible, and so must be included 
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within the comprehensiveness of the class-concep- 
tion.* 

1073. But in contingent matter it is far otherwise. 
Here we are hardly competent to judge of Not so in con- 
the possibility of what may become or may ''"«*°' ^*"®'- 
have become real. And in moral matter the danger 
of resortinff to hypotheses is still greater. 

1074. El contingent matter we may use hypotheses 
or supposed cases for the sake of illustration. Legitimate u«e 
But even then we must be careful that they f^ ^SS|St 
are not only supposable but also possible. ^*"®'* 
We never do ana never can understand sufficiently the 
designs of the Creator and the limits to the possibility 
of the realities of being, to be very confident in our 
opinions as to the possible and the impossible in con- 
tingent matter. There are always influences and prin- 
ciples at work of which we know but very little, and 
others of whose very existence we know nothing, ex- 
cept the constant appearance of unaccountable events 
and facts — events and facts which in our ignorance of 
these principles we ascribe to chance — to render a 
resort to hypotheses as elements in the construction of 
arguments and systems in all cases of contingent mat- 
ter unsafe. 

1075. From the account which we have now given 
of Demonstration, it will be seen that while 

. • Tijr ^i_ 1.* X • Domonatration 

in some cases, as m JvLatnematics, Logic, in aii Methods 
Ethics, &c., it will constitute the whole of ** *'**** 
the Proof, it will also enter more or less extensively 
into all the other Methods as subordinate parts. For 
in all there must be some reliance upon or reference to 
the force of the terms, some analysis and development 
of the matter necessarily contained or implied in the 
conception of the subject of the Argument. It is this 
part of an argument which gives it much of what it 
has of clearness and cogency. If it does not give the 

* In fact it has been held by one class of philosophers that* Mathema* 
ties is based wholly on hypotheses. 

13 
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areament force, it makes the force which it has, felt, 
ana oilen carries conviction where it would not other- 
wise be produced. I know of no illustration of this 
remark so good as is to be found every where in Wbb- 
steb's Argumentative Speeches. And no mind, so &r 
as I havel:nown, has ever surpassed his in the capacity 
to see what was necessarily contained or imphed in 
the conception of any subject, and to develope it with 
overwhelming force of conviction. 

1076. And in all sciences it will be found that 
before the facts can be constructed into a science at all, 
some fundamental Principles or Axioms* 



•lUeMMM M must be evolved by analysis of the conc^p- 
SmSL^ntei'" tion of subject-matter, and proved by De- 
'*™**^****^ monstration. Methods of Investigation may 
be necessary to precede this step in order to give us 
adequate conceptions of the subject-matter from which 
to evolve and demonstrate the fundamental principles. 
But these principles themselves must be demonstrated 
a priori before tlie science can receive any permanent 
or satisfactory form. 

SECTION m. 

Of Deduction. 

1077. By Deduction we mean the Method or Pro- 
DeducUon. ccss of proviog a Proposition with a less 
comprehensive subject, as a Conclusion from one with 
a more comprehensive subject, by the subsuraption of 
the less under the more comprehensive — the Predicates 
of both being common. Thus in Barbara : 

MisP, 

SisM, 

.-.Sis P. 

* The difference between an Aociam and a Maaim is, that the latter is 
a general truth obtained by classification and induction to a maximum 
genus ; whereas an Axiom is a necesaary truih, and may be either intoitive 
or obtained by demonstratipn from the necessary matter of the claas-con- 
oeption of the subject 
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Here S is subsumed as a class under M in the 
Minor Premise, whence it follows that M is the more 
comprehensive Sphere of the two, and that P is predi- 
cable of S if it may be predicated of M. 

1078. Strictly speaking, only that part of Mathemat- 
ics which pursues the Synthetic, or as it is also called 
the Geometrical Method, is Demonstrative — 

the Analytic Method being Deductive. In tht^S^ dS-* 
this case we start from a general expression 
and proceed to a particular conclusion. We have no 
necessary insight into the meaning of the successive 
steps, and rely solely upon our methods and the nature 
of the p?ocess for the validity and certainty of any 
conclusions at which we may arrive. In Demonstra- 
tive, on the other hand, we see the meaning of our 
terms at each step. 

1079. In the practical application of sciences the 
Method is always deductive. Even those 

"11 "L* T_ 'j.!. 'ix^ xT- J. The Method i» 

books which are written with the most espe- always deduc- 
cial reference to application to practice, never piSitSn «5iS- 
do and never can mention and enumerate all *"*** 
the indi/vidual cases. The most they can do is to 
specify classes of cases, and the more nearly in their 
enumeration of classes — ^that is, in their division and 
classification — they approach to the Inf/ma SpedeSj 
the more practical do they become in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

10§0. In that case the Infima Species is the Middle 
Term, the particular individual case to which the ap- 
plication is fo be made is the Minor Term, and the 
other term, whether Subject or Predicate, which enters 
into the "Precept," as it is called, with the Infima 
Species as the Middle Term, is the Major Term. 

1081. Thus the physician examining a patient 
decides the case to be intermittent fever. iiiu,trationiD 
His science has taught him that quinine is P*^™acy- 
required in intermittent fevers. Accordingly he pre- 
Bcribes quinine. His reasoning, stated at length, is as 
follows : 
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Intermittent fevers require quinine ; 
This case is an intermittent lever : 
.'. This case requires quinine. 

1082. It will be seen at once that this is precisely 
the form in which the principles of science are applied 
to useful purposes. 

1083. In the same way established principles and 
In Attroaomjr. laws are applied to new cases. For exam- 

Sle, in Astronomy the laws of motion, the relation of 
istance to time m the periodic revolutions of planets, 
comets, &c., are so well known that the moment a new 
one is discerned, the astronomer proceeds by way of 
demonstration to determine from those elements of its 
sphere nearly all that can be known about it, without 
waiting for the much slower and more tedious process 
of observing these revolutions, as they occur in the 
course of centuries of our years. 

1084. It will have been observed that one leading 
All Sciences objcct iu Me thods of Investigation is to de- 

become more .*^» jx!»j-1 t j aTaI t 

deductive as tcrmmc deiimtely and adequately the class- 

they become . . i • i_ i_ j" ii ±_ 

more perfect, conccptions wliicu are based upon the nature 
of things in the reality of being. It has been remarked* 
that just in proportion as any science progresses from 
its inception and the first rude accumulation of ele- 
mentary facts, does it become more and more deductive 
and even demonstrative in its Methods. Our class- 
conceptions of its subject-matter by this means become 
more distinct, definite, and adequate — more conformed 
to the constitutive Idea of the classes, more compre- 
hensive of individuals and of phenomena — and our 
confidence in the results and teachings of that science 
become proportionally great. 

* Mill's Loffic, Book II. Chap. IV. § 6. — See also Devey, Book Y. 
Cliap. I. §. 5. 
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SECTION rv. 

Of the Argument from Authority. 

1085. There are many Propositions, which from 
their relating to subjects above om* compre- Authority of 
hension, or from their beinff bevond the R«^«^'»n- 
reach of our observation, and differing so fer from what 
we can observe and know in this state of being that 
Analogy fails to be a safe guide, can be proved only 
by an appeal to the Authority of God in the Revelation 
which He has been pleased to make. 

1086. Then we have also another class of Propo- 
sitions in which atai pro ratione volurvtas^ Authority of 
where the will of some Authority so deter- Goveroance. 
mining, is the around and the only ground on which 
we are obliged to receive them as true, because they 
have been so declared by a competent authority. 

1087. Of this kind are the laws of a State, whether 
enactments of the legislature, or decisions of the courts, 
for all citizens ; the laws, canons, rubrics, &c., of a 
Church for all its members; the constitu- ^ . 

,• 1 jii i» li. Authority of 

tions, rules, and by-laws of any voluntary ooiy limited ob- 

. 1 ' ,.•' « •'. 1 . ¥ ligation. 

society or corporation lor economical, social, 
moral, political, philanthropic or religious purposes, 
upon the members of those societies or corporations as 
members and during their membership. 

1088. Propositions of the kind now under consider- 
ation are authority, and therefore to be received as true 
only in relation to the particular things which come 
under the jurisdiction of the authority, and for those 
persons over whom that authority justly extends. 
Jhus Kevelation is final to all the creatures of God 
to whom it is made ; the authority of the state to all 
citizens and subjects ; that of a voluntary society to 
those only who voluntarily belong to the society. 

1089. There are some spheres in which by the very 
nature of the case this Means of Proof is made neces- 
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sary, and is the only one that is proper. In Statute 
Law and Theolocy, for instance, the dicta 

onVr«nVS of the proper Authority must be an end to 
controversy. Any arguments on general 

grounds, as to what ought to he true, can do nothing 

more at most than to create a presumption in &yor oi 

any doctrine. 

1090. Besides the foregoing, the common sense or 
consent of mankiild, as w^l as the admissions of those 

afi^ainst whom we are arguing, become first 
and. common prmciplcs of the natuTe of authority withm 
**^""~ certain limits, and to certain persons. The 

argument from the admissions of parties ex concesms^ is 
scarcely any thing more than an argumentum ad fumir 
nenij and for that I will refer the reader to Sec. XI. of 
this Chapter below. 

1091. But the common opinion of men is an Au- 
thority or first principle, on wnich a large part of our 

Extent of ^ost important deductions are based, espe- 
nS!"S?a pnn*' clally iu practical matters, and among those 
cipie. whose minds have never been trained to 

look into the philosoj)Mcal grounds of their actions. 

These are commonly called Arguments from Com- 
commonsenw "^^^ ScHse, scusus communis omnilmSj and 
fuesTn&rSt their value has been very variously esti- 
spheres. mated. 

1092. In matters of Religion, if man is to be 
Religion. regarded as a fallen and depraved being, it 
is to be distrusted and scanned very closely. In fact 
it can never be used except as confirmatory of the 
Argument from authority, or as serving the rhetorical 
purpose of removing a prejudice or supposed antece- 
dent improbability. But if man is not fallen or de- 
praved, his common sense must be as infallible an 
indication of the law and will of God {voxpopuli vox 
Dei\ as the facts and changes of the physical world 
are of His laws and will in relation to matter. 

1093. In Polity and Ethics the common sense of 
man is of more value ; for they relate to matters that 
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are more comprehensible, and which have of necessity 
been not only subjects of reflection, but also ,„ p^^y „j 
and moreover they have been tested by the ^**"*** 
experience of all and in all ages. What has been thus 
found to be best and true, is most likely to stand the 
trial to which it can be brought The latter schools 
of philosophy have professedly regarded this common 
sense as of great value as a standard of truth. 

1094. In the Natural Sciences it- has been found to 
be an unsafe guide. It always depends upon ,« the Natuiai 
the appearances of things, while in many soencea. 
cases the reality lies much deeper and is often very 
unlike the appearance. The contrast between the com- 
mon belief in regard to the motion of the Sun and the 
Earth is familiar to all, and a case in point. 

1095. But in matters which depend mj^ou a priori 
conceptions or upon facts, the appeal to com- ,„ the pure 
mon opinion is out of place. By authority, sdeace.. 
however, in this connection, I do not mean testimony 
to the reality of facts. Such testimony we must use 
and depend upon. But testimony to a fact Distinction be. 
is one thing, and opinion or inference from iJ^tSid^TSST 
the fact is quite another. And the differ- °**»^'- 
ence between them is one of the things which it is most 
important to notice. Testimony is the means by which 
we know what are the Principles which have been 
established by Authority. Thus in Religion, God him- 
self is the Authority ; and the Scriptures are the Testi- 
mony which make known to us what has emanated 
from that Authority. In Law, the State is the Author- 
ity ; and the statute-books and the decisions of the 
Courts are the Testimony from which* we learn what 
are the laws established by that Authoi^ty. 

1096. Hence, although we may use testimony in 
the Natural Sciences, in History, &c., Au- Legitimate uw 
thority, strictly speaking, we do not use. <»f Tcat«nonF. 
"We use testimony as a means of ascertaining facts, 
whether they be the facts which any Authority has 
made such, as when a State enacts a law, that enact- 
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ment is a fact ; or whether they are the fects evolved 
in the history of man and the world, or finally the facts 
of Nature. 

1097. Yet even Testimony is often called Author- 
Testimony of. ity — an authority wr believing the facts to 

ten called Au- S • t_ 'j. i 'j^ 1 ^IT 1 r 

uwrity. wliich it bears witness only. We speak of 

])elievirig a fact in Koman history on the authority of 
Livy or of Tacitus, when in strictness of language we 
inwhatMDM. mean the testimony of those writers. This 
distinction between Authority and Testimony is indis- 
pensable to a right apprehension of Methods of Investi- 
gation and Argument in which they are used. 

1098. Testimony can prove facts only, and a law or 
an opinion only as the facts themselves prove the 

In what way opiuion. Tostimony may prove the acts and 
?JSJi°!S''o^" words of our Lord, as recorded in the Holy 
ion or law. Scripturcs. But thcsc acts and words, a* 
' facts J must prove the Eevelation, and that that which 
is given as a Kevelation of the Will of God is really 
IIi8 will. Testimony can prove the enactment of a 
law, or the issuing a command — but the enactment 
itself, and the giving of the command, as facts must 
prove, if it is proved at all, that the law enacted 
and the command given are laws and commands of 
Authority. 

1099. Hence in Mathematics Testimony is never 
Tettimony uscd as a mcaus of Teaching or of Proof. 

Jf b?uef.^'^"" All must rest on the personal intuition of the 
learner. In the Natural Sciences we have to depend 
upon Testimony for a large part of our facts. But the 
facts speak for themselves. Testimony cannot even 
prove an opinion^ but only the fact that such and such 
an one held it as an opinion. It does not prove the 
opinion to be true ; and all that can be gained by the 
opinion of others in the fields of scientific inquiry, is at 
most a probable ground of action^ when we must act 
and can have nothing better to act upon, 

1100. Thus a physician, in a critical case, may act 
And of Action, upou a mcrc opiiiiou of a distinguished 



\ 
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physician^ provided there is no prescription for it 
which experience has satisfactorily proved, and where, 
if he does not act at all, only the worst of consequences 
can ensue. 

1101. In all appeals to Authority, and to Testimony 
also, howsoever and wheresoever expressed, Necewity for 
the true meaning of the words in which it is ii" ufJ'*iS!i***Sf 
expressed is of material importance, and of ^""^ori'J^- 
course one of the first things to be obtained. Language 
itself is but an imperfect instrument for the expression 
of thought, and often it is used without clearness in the 
mind of him who uses it, and without any successful 
effort to make it as adequate to the expression of the 
thought as its capabilities would allow. 

1102. The process by which we evolve a man's 
thoughts from his words, is called Interpre- 

M ,• TT J • CI j.T_ • J* * A. Interpretation 

tation or Iiermeneutics. Something oi inter- or Hcrmeneu. 
pretation is always necessary when we read. ^'^' 
But when such words are used as we are familiar with, 
and the clear thought is clearly expressed in familiar 
phrase, the process of interpretation is performed so 
quickly and so easily, that we are wholly unconscious 
of it. It is only when it becomes difficult, and takes 
time, and causes delay and doubt, that we become 
conscious of the effort, and feel the need of rules and 
principles to guide us. 

A few of these leading and most important princi- 
ples we will now briefly specify. 

1103.* (1) In the first place, wherever there is one 
plain and obvious meaning to a passage, that toiSif^?"thJ5 
IS to be adopted. ^^^^^"^ °»«^- 

Seldom, indeed, will it be expedient or allowable to 
go behind the text itself to any evidence or indications 
of what the author may have mtended to say, provided 
his language is clear and appears to have been used by 
one who knew how to express whatever thought he 
may have intended to communicate. The choice of 
words and expressions was with him, and he must bo 
responsible for what he has clearly and plainly said. 

13* 
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1104:. (2) But secondly, where language is ambi- 
Ambiguotu Ian- guous, Or the meaning of a passage is doubt- 
Kire'ted?'^ "*' ful, we are to interpret in accordance with 
truth and right sentiment if possible. 

This rule is charitable enough, and may sometimes 
give one more than his due. But it is better to do so 
than otherwise. Let the error, if there be one, be put 
down to the account of charity. 

1105. (3) Thirdly, we must take heed to the U9ti8 

quISSi."""* ^ loquendi : 

(a) Of the author himself. 

(5^ Of the sect or people to which he belongs. 

Tliere is scarcely a writer or speaker who has not 
some peculiarities in style, and in the use of some of 
the words which will occur in the course of his writings 
or speeches. The exact meaning of such words, as 
used by any man, is best obtained from a study of his 
own writings ; or secondly, in case there are none, in 
those of the sect or school to which he belongs. Thus 
the word " Idea " means one thing, in Platas use of 
it, another in Mr. Locke's, and still another in the writ- 
ings of some modern philosophers, as Kant and Cousin. 
If, therefore, we should undertake to read the writings 
of any one of these authors, with the sense which the 
other attaches to the word whenever it occurs, we not 
only should fail to lind our author very clear and intelli- 
gible, but we should deduce from his statements conclu- 
sions which his words, when understood ds he intended 
thern^ would not justify. It would be easy to accumu- 
late a long list of words, illustrating this point, but we 
have not room. 

1106. (4) The fourth rule is, that technical terms 
Technical Terms, must bc explained by the science to which 
their use belongs. 

Every science has, and of necessity must have some 
terms to which those who are proficient in that science 
will attach a meaning, somewhat difierent from that 
which it has among those who are unacquainted with 
its scientific iffee. The word " switch," as used by 
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boys at their plays, and by a railroad manager, has 
two entirely distinct senses. In fact no one can read 
any treatise on a scientific subject with which he is 
unacquainted without finding new words, and old words 
used with new si^ifications. Lexicographers, in pre- 
paring their Dictionaries, derive their definitions from 
the sources now indicated, or at least should do so. 
But in no case can a Dictionary give all the technical 
words with all their meanings. Let any one, for in- 
stance, attempt to find in any Dictionary a definition 
of the terms used by sailors at sea, by printers in the 
printing-office, to say nothing of the technicalities of 
Law, Medicine, and Theology, and he will see the 
necessity and reasonableness of the rule of interpreta- 
tion now laid down. 

1107. (5) All language used in deeds, wills, and 
other documents, convej^ing property from 

one to another, are to be interpreted in favor giving'STcol. 
of the grantor, if there is any of ambiguity. ^*^"'*' 
The obvious reason for this, is that the right of 

Eroperty requires that no one should be presumed to 
ave intended to give away any more than he ex- 
pressed his intention to give. 

1108. But to this there are several modifications ; 
and the first is in conveying away any object, Modificaiioiui 
we convey with it whatever is inseparable **>^"»'e- 
from it, even though it be not mentioned ; and secondly, 
as a grant is seldom if ever made except for a consider- 
ation of something in return, the amount of this con- 
sideration may sometimes be taken into account to 
determine the true sense of the grant. 

1109. (6) Oaths are always to be understood {in 
sensu imponentis)^ in the sense of the au- oatha. 
thority \diich imposes the oath. 

Oaths are given to secure the fidelity and truthful- 
ness of those on whom they are imposed. But if those 
who receive the oaths may take advantage of any ob- 
scurity or ambiguity which may exist in the language 
of the oath itseli^ or which by ingenuity and prejudice 
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persons interested ean cause to exist, the obligations 
of an oatli and the very purposes for which they are 
imposed will be at an end. One has a right to know, 
beiore taking an oath, what it means and what it is 
designed to impose npon him. And although he 
would be justified in some cases in refusing the oath 
and submitting to the consequences, yet m no case 
would one be justified in taking the oatn and then per- 
juring himself^ under the plea that the oath is suscep- 
tible of another construction, than that designed by 
the authority imposing it, or that he chose to put an- 
other construction upon it. 

1110. (7) All laws, edicts, &c., restraining personal 
Lra^^edicte, liberty and the right of private judgment, 

SrtF. ' are to be interpreted as favorably as possible 
to those who are thus restrained. 

All law and authority is of necessity and essentially 
a restraint upon the personal liberty of those who are 
subject to the law or authority. We seldom speak of 
it in this light, however, except where the restraint 
becomes greater than there is any good reason for. 
But as such restraints should be as little as the cause 
of order and morality will allow, we are to interpret 
all laws which go beyond those requirements in favor 
of the subject, and give him the benefit of any ambi- 
guity that there may be in the language in which the 
laws are expressed. 

1111. (8) Commissions and other documents con- 
commisaions ferriuff autlioritv or privilege, are to be 

and pateiitd of ii t^i» /• 

privilege. regarded as Ji.xclu8ives {expresszo umiiSy 
cxchisio altei'ius). This is substantially the same as 
the fifth rule above, in a different application. No 
one is presumed to have any authority over another, 
or special privileges and exemptions. If he has them, 
there must be proof of it, and the mention of one or 
more in the words that confer the authority or privilege, 
leaves the others in possession of no more than they 
would have had if no such document had been issued. 
The conimission of one man in a company does not 
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constitute all the privates captains. Nor does the 
appointment of one man to be a justice of the peace 
make the whole neighborhood to be esquires. 

1112. (9) When the quantity of a proposition is 
doubtful we are to take it at its least value, xhe Quantity 
unless the conclusions of the argument, or ofa»^p<»"t«>n. 
the truth of the statement require otherwise. 

Thus in Wayland's Political Economy occurs the 
remark, which is universal in its form, ^^All men are not 
merchmiUP But truth requires that it be considered as 
particular negative — ^that is, " Some men are not mer- 
chants." And again ; from the connection in which it 
occurs, it appears to have been designed as a contra- 
dictory of a supposed preceding universal affirmation, 
" All men are merchants." Again, the following oc- 
curs in a work before me, "Abstinence from eating 
flesh had reference to the divine institution of sacri- 
fice ; " the author's argument, as well as the ordinary 
principles of interpretation, require that the proposition 
should be regarded as universal. But the truth of the 
proposition would in that case be a matter of doubt at 
least, and most likely the proposition would be false if 
taken universally. But if the proposition had occurred 
where no use was made of it, requiring it to be regard- 
ed as a universal proposition, it would have passed 
without notice as a statement generally true, perhaps, 
but yet only the expression of a particular judgment, 
"Abstinence" being regarded as not a distributed 
term ; the abstract term being used for the concrete 
plural. 

1113. (10) Parables and metaphors are to be con- 
strued with special reference to the design pambies anc 
for which they were used. Metaphors. 

Parables, metaphors, fables, and all of that kind of 
illustrations, are based upon analogy and not identity 
of cases. But in all analogies there are points of 
diversity, and the case upon which the parable is based 
is assumed to be identical only in the point to be illus- 
trated by it. In that point there must be identity, else 
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the illustration fails ; beyond that point there mast be 
some diversity. Tlicse points must not be brought into 
the illustration, nor may its force and appropriateness 
be objected to on their account 

1114. In the Parable of the Bich Man and Laza- 
rus (Luke xvi.), for instance, tlie main design, undoubt- 
edly, was to show the impossibility of changing one's 
doom by repentance after death. And it would be 
unsafe and unwise to attempt to infer any thing further 
from it concerning the condition of man in the future 
state. We can hardly go so far with safety, (I think,) 
as to infer from it that the two classes of persons repre- 
sented by Lazarus and the Bich Man, are in a condi- 
tion to hold conversation with each other, or with those 
of the other class at all. 

1115. (11) Mere obiter dicta are never to be re- 
obutr dicta, garded as of equal authority with the as- 
sertions made to the point directly before the mind. 

In nearly all discourse and reasoning there is a 
leading object, to which the attention is especially 
directed. I'he assertions bearing directly on that point 
are always to be regarded as the most mature and 
carefully guarded opinions of the author. But there 
are almost always expressions dropped by the way, 
called obiter dicta^ on incidental and collateral matters, 
to which the attention is not directed with so much 
energy as to the main point, and consequently these 
obiter dicta are less valuable as expressions of opinion 
or authority, than those to which the attention is mainly 
directed. 

1116. The science of Interpretation is a compre- 
. Special Rule, licnsivc onc, and cannot be fully treated in 
depSLfent*"^ tlus placc. And as in each special depart- 
ment of inquiry, where we have to depend upon Testi- 
mony and Authority, some special rules and cautions 
are found necessary, I have aimed above to give only 
such general rules as seemed necessary to my present 
purpose, and of the most extensive application. 
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SECTION V. 

Qf the Appeal to Facts. 

1117. The Appeal to Facts, as a Method of Argu- 
ment, is in some respects the converse of the Appeal to 
foregoing Methods. We reason from Facts '^*'' 

to Principles rather than from Principles to Facts. 

1118. These Facts may be introduced by way of 
Induction, Analogy, Example, or as Contra- pactoiwwin. 
ries, Exceptions,* Circumstances, Cause or *rod«»<*- 
Effect. But in all cases they req lire the force of Prin- 
ciples lyinff deeper than the facts themselves, in order 
to render their argumentative force of any value. 

1119. I have already in the last-Chapter (Section 
Vn.) said concerning reasoning from Cause cause and Ef- 
to Effect — that is, concerning the appeal to ^^^ 
Facts as Causes or Effects, all that I shall deem it 
advisable to say in the present Treatise. I will, there- 
fore, proceed at once to consider the general Principles 
involved, and the Methods of proceeding in reasoning 
from Facts in the various other conceptions of them. 

1120. We place but very little confidence, how- 
ever, in any mere induction of facts, unless we can go 
a little farther. The Formula of Induction induction miat 
itself, as will be seen (569), is an undistri- Sjre**?iiSsmca* 
buted Middle, and becomes valid at all only '**'"• 

by a sort of transfer of the matter over into the domain 
of necessa/rv matter, 

1121. The fundamental axiom on which Induction 
as a method of Proof rests is this ; whatever in any 
subject is not essential to its inclusion in Axiom of m- 
any given Predicate, may be dropped out <i«ction. 

* For facts introduced by way of Exceptions, see Sec. IX. below. 
Since they always presuppose that to which they are exceptions, I have 
jbosen to consider ihem as means of disproof; that is, disproving the uni- 
Tersality of that rule in view of which alone they can be regarded as ex- 
ceptions 
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of the conception of the Subject. By this process the 
sphere of the Subject becomes enlarged, while the 
truth of the Proposition is not affected mereby. Thus 
we may have "This dog is carnivorous." But the 
"camivorousness" does not depend upon any thing 
peculiar to this individual, nor yet even upon the di? 
fercntia of the species to which he belongs ; but upon 
the possession of a certain Formal property — canine 
teeth — common to many species besides the dog. 
Hence " camivorousness" may be predicated of them 
all as a proximate genus. 

1122. This is in fact but a process of generalizing a 
particular truth.* This we do in Necessary matter at 

indueuon in once and from insight. But in Contingent 
S'**cSfflng*Sit matter we are obliged to make an induction 
Matter. ^f fj^^|.g |.q \qqj^ from them what is essential 

and what is not. This induction depends upon two 
Principles — the XJNiFORMrrY of Natubb and the doc- 
trine of Final Causes. 

1123. We use the word " Nature " [JNaturay from 
" Nature " in nasco?"]^ Es a collcctive term, including all 

what sense .i i... r»r» * j.\ i. iii 

used. those realities oi being m the external world, 

whose existence is contingent, and which are not the 
product of human agency as their Efficient Cause, 
rims a blow with the hand would not be a fact in 
Nature, since it proceeds from the will of man as its 

* We have given above, p. 249 «., Aristotle's definition of Induction, 
Top. B. I. Cap. XII. In the Prior Analytics, Book II. Cap. XXII. Aris- 
totle speaks of Induction as a means of proving one extreme through the 
other, i. e. to prove the Major Term ofAe Middky by means of the Mmor. 
Thus he gives for example : 

Men, horses, and mules are long lived ; 
Men, horses, and mules are void of bile. 

If then, says he, (men, horses, and mules') and (long-livers) may be 
converted " without exceeding the Middle," — tnat is, if (long-lived) is not 
a more comprehensive sphere than (men, horses, and mules), we may have 
the conclusion : 

All animals void of bile are long-lived ; 

But this is the very difficulty ; the Major Premise can never be con- 
verted in that way. The Predicate is always comprehensive of more than 
the inducted particulars, and it is precisely this peculiarity of induction that 
we wish to account for and justify. 
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Efficient Cause. But the growth of a blade of com 
would be a fact in Nature, although the growth might 
depend upon the fact that man had planted it, or still 
keepa the soil in a condition to continue its growth 
towards maturity. In this case man is not the Efficient 
but only the Occasional Cause. 

1124. By the Uniformity of Nature we mean what 
may be stated generally as the fact, that the 

•^ ®.. J: J 1.1 1 What is meant 

same causes actmg under the same laws, hy '' uniformi- 
and cmteris parifms — (that is, all the modify- '^' 
ing circumstances being the same,) will produce the 
same effects.* 

1125. But let us try to get a little more definite 
idea of this imiformity, and the grounds upon which it 
rests. 

It is, doubtless, first suggested by the facts in the 
external world. Thus, for instance, a tree 
always produces leaves and fruit of the same uniforaity how 

^ * A c\ A. 'aA A^i IX* • I* • 1 firgt obtained. 

kmd. bo, too, with the onsprmg ot animals. 
Each new individual is not the germ of a new class or 
species. Nor does it ever belong to a species different 
from that from which it derived its origin. In short 
the objects of nature at once suggest the classifications, 
by means of Essentia and Differentia, which have al- 
ready been spoken of as so advantageous to science. 

* Mr. Mill thinks (besides expressing some doubts about the Uni- 
formity of Nature) that what we know or believe of it we have learned 
from experience. In a certain sense this is true. And using words still 
in the same sense aU that we ever know is learned from experience. But 
then we may eaaly get to be wiser than our teacher. We learn from ex- 
perience a great deal more than there is in experience. Experience is con- 
fined to the past, and generalizations upon its facts can ^ve us only what has 
been. But by induction from the facts of experience we infer what is to be 
in the future, and every where in the reality of being constituted like that 
in which we are placed. From mere uniformity we do not expect its con- 
tinuance, as Mr, Mill has indirectly shown. From the fact that the first 
five or six of the Presidents of the United States retired from office at the 
age of sixty-six, the people of the cotmtry formed no expectation whatever 
that such would continue for ever to be the uniform fact with regard to the 
age of the retiring Presidents. Hence it is something not given «r> experience 
'which leads us to expect a continuance of this uniformity in some cases and 
not in others. This ** something,** call it what, you ^ill, is what we are 
BOW inquiring after, and it must be apriorL 
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1126. Bat if tliey Buggest to our minds these classi- 
ficatioDs, it must be because they proceeded from a 
im liesacfMt. class-qonccptioii in a miud like our own, at 
kS^n^^S^ least in respect to the faculty of constructinfi; 

ria/<y like oan. | * , . Ti» j.i_ j t ° 

such conceptions. If the words I use sug- 
gest to the mind of the reader or hearer a thought, it 
must be because they proceeded from the same thought, 
and are used as a means of expressing it in my own 
mind. 

1127. Let us then consider the operations of the 
Ananaiooriii humau miud. Take the case of an artisan. 

of man. He fonus the plan of a piece of mechamsm, 

a watch for instance — ^that plan is his class-conceptioD, 
his object being not to produce one watch only out a 
number — a supply for the demand of his customers. 
Hence we have a species of watches agreeing exactly 
with each other, so far as the properties included in tiie 
class-conception are concerned, but diflfering in the 
accidents of having been finished at different times, 
by different hands perhaps — made in part of different 
materials, some having gold and others silver cases, &c. ; 
and differing also in size and ornamental decorations. 
Now, suppose the same artisan to form a different plan 
or class-conception, one differing therefore in some of 
the essential parts of a watch, as in the form of the 
escapement, &c., and we shall have from that model 
another epecies of watch. 

1128. Now before creation, the Creative Mind must 
The class ron- havc formcd such class-conceptions for each 

creaUveM'nd. specics 01 Created objects; and each indi- 
vidual in a species is like all the others in all the pro- 
perties which were included in that class-conception ; 
and differing from others only in those which, from 
their not being included in the original class-concep- 
tion, are called accidental.* 

* This illustration of the operation of the Divine Mind might be car- 
ried mnch farther. One point more only, however, will I notice in 
puseing. 

It is not altogether voluntary with man what elements he will indude 
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1129. We may then say that the uniformity of 
IfatnJi/re consists in the (Agreement of all objects 
v)i4Jivn, the same ypeoies in the maMer of their ity ^ m^ 
€lass*€oneqi>tion. And out Induction is but 
the process by which we make our conceptions of the 
material species adequate. We get one of its elements. 
We classify upon that; then find another property 
common to all the individuals in that species whicn 
have fallen under our observation — ^predicate this latter 
property of the species by means ot the specific name 
which we have given it, and call the Proposition so 
made a statement of a law of Nature. It is an indica- 
tion of the Divine will and conception ; and therefore 
we expect all individuals in any class to conform to the 
essentials of that class — ^which essentials we are learn- 
ing one after another by Induction. If there were no 
such class-conception, tnere could be no classification ; 
no Uniformity ol Nature ; consequently no Induction. 

in his class-oonceptions. Having fixed upon some which are material to 
it, there are others that are necessarilj implied, and others that are acci- 
dental — over which, however, he has no control, any farther than his own 
hand may be employed in making the objects in the class. Thus in a 
watch, if he woold have a lever escapement, he mnst have a hair-spring, 
whether he wonld or not, he most have wheels and pinions to graduate the 
motion ; and he mnst have the liability to break, to wear, &c., as insepar- 
able from all the materials that man has at his command to use. And as all 
the watches of that species are to be made by himself, or nnder his control, 
he can control the purely accidental properties of size, ornament, &c. But 
beyond that he has no control over what is accidental. 

In Nature, however, there is but one Creator and Producer. All those 
properties of die objects of nature, therefore, which so far as we can see, 
are only accidental to the class-conception, are yet under the control of the 
Will of Uim who designed and still produces them ; and in all of them, 
therefore. He can secure a perfect uniformity, and make them to be for all 
practical purposes, not accidental but essential. 

Hence individuals in the natural species, as apples, pears, peaches, dogs, 
horses, men, &o., &c., do not di£fer so much from each other, or from their 
idea or class-conception as the works of man, watches, hats, boots, coats, 
&c., &c., nor even so much as the diagrams which we draw to represent 
the mathematical figures, triangle, circle, ellipse, &c., differ from one 
another, even among those which are designed to represent precisely the 
same conception. Always do they come short of the conception to some 
extent, come short of realizing it as an idea ; and go beyond it in present- 
ing to the mind for its consideration, properties which were not contained 
in the conception. 
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1130. Now whatever is necessary to £he proof of 
any Proposition is in some way a Premise to that 

whatcTcr it Proposition. Hence the Uniformity of Na- 
c!Sfchr.wn!" u t'lre being necessary to tiie beKef in the 
ihat'*°cSaciS result of any Induction, that uniformity 
■*'"• must enter in some way as Premise to the 

Conclusion from the Induction, when announced as a 
Law of Nature. 

1131. Using these principles as Premises, we are 
Induction com. ablc to completc the Induction into a Syllo- 

plctvd into a . /» n • ti "xr • x» • 

tiyunffitm. ^ism as follows, for Ma)or Premise we 
have, '^ All similar instances in Nature are governed 
by the same law." 

For Minor Premise we may sa^, " The cat, the dog, 
the wolf are instances of carnivorous animals, similar 
in having canine teeth." 

.'. All animals with canine teeth, will be instances 
of the same law, viz., carnivorous animals — ^that is, 
" All animals with canine teeth will be carnivorous." * 

1132. But if the Major Premise were removed or 

* It has been pretty extensiyelj held that Induction is a Method of 
Argumentation totally unlike the Syllogistic, and one which can never be 
reduced to a Syllogism. Sir William Hamilton was of this opinion. Now 
there can be no doubt that Induction, as a Method of Investigation^ is a Me- 
thod radically different from Deduction or the Syllogism. But the Induc^ 
tion, as an investigation of the predicates of Natural Species, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the verification of that Method, or the use which we 
make of the Induction as a means of proof. The Binomial theorem is one 
thing, the use we make of it in practice quite another — and the reasoning 
and principles by which we verify the theorem is another still — and quite 
as distinct from the theorem itself. 

Now Methods of Investigation cannot be reduced to the Logical For- 
mula. The Formulae are the Means to be used in the Methods of Proof, 
and whatever can be proved must be proved by some Formula— one that 
has been catalogued and examined, or one that yet remains to. be entered 
upon our list. But Methods of Investigation ^wtwe nothing. 

There can be no need of the accumulation of authorities or of argument 
to show, not that the Induction, but that our confidence in its results — 
and hence Induction, as a Method of Proof, depends upon the uniformity 
of Nature. This point is nowhere denied or doubted. If this be so, this 
Uniformity, stated as a Principle or Premise, must be the Major Premise 
in all Proof from Induction ; and the basis of the verification of Induction 
itself as a Method of Investigation. 
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denied, no confidence whatever would be placed in the 
Conclusion. That isj take away the Uni- 
formity of Nature, and we should place no wiihouuhe'Ma" 
confidence in Induction as a means of Proof, ^^'*'*™**®* 
or as indicating a law upon which we could base any 
predictions or expectations for the future. 

1133. We have seen that Induction is the Method 
which most appropriately belongs to the facts in 



the reality of beinff, and within the range 

- - -•' .- . OL - . _. o Induction be 

longs to P 

does all fects which are not considered as ^'^^^' 



of what is called Nature — ^includins: as it loIJs^toPhy.^ 



depending directly upon the will and volitions of a 
moral agent. But inasmuch as the will of man is 
subject to no such law of necessity and uniformity, as 
the course of Nature, and inasmuch as the courses of 
events in God's providential government of the world 
are to such an extent above our knowledge ButMttoMo- 
and comprehension, the facts or events m "^Matter. 
each of these two Spheres are hardly to be considered 
as within the province of Induction. We can indeed 
in this way learn much of the nature of man, ^nd of 
the plans and principles of God's moral ffovernment, 
but not enough to enable us to speak with the same 
confidence as we may use in regard to the facts of 
Nature. That God is just, we know indeed as well as 
we know any truth of Natural Science, and that He 
will punish any particular sin we may also know with 
the same certainty. But the particular time, way, and 
means we cannot infer from any induction of the past 
with any thing that approaches a physical certainty. 

1134. So, too, from an observation of human nature, 
wo see that men for the most part are gov- . ^ ^ 

•i..-i. ,. -I j^^T* Moral freedom 

erned m their actions by a regard to their destroys oni- 
own interests. But we cannot therefore say, *"^°*' '' 
in any particular case, with any thing like the certainty 
of an induction, that this man will be controlled by 
considerations of self-interest. There are not only too 
many exceptions to the rule to allow of such a cer- 
tainty, but we recognize in all men a capacity to resist 
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all Bach coDsideratioDB whenever they choose to do bo ; 
not only for the purpose of following their passions, but 
also in many cases tor the heroic purpose of sacrificing 
themselves and their own interests for the tmth ano 
tlie good of others. 

1135. The next condition, limiting the sphere of 
Induction, is that the Predicate be not an AocidenUd 

induetioaeM- proportj, but such as are regarded as «fU0- 
ISiuTiiSSS!^ po^'f^H^ properties. Induction does not ez- 
^^- tend to separable accidents or properties. 

If they are inseparable it is because there is some law 
or necessity connecting and binding them to a con- 
comitance with the more obvious properties which 
make up the Essentia of the class-conception. But if 
they are separable their connection with the indivi- 
duals of the ^enus is regarded as merely accidental, 
^^j^^^^ implying neither necessity nor law ; and the 
^S^enHilSr. connection remains, for the present at least, 
flbundto^M- an isolated fiact. Further discoveries, how- 
ever, may find relations which indicate law 
and design, and then a new genus will be formed to 
which this property will no longer be an accident but 
an inseparable property. 

1136. But imtil that is done and we gain some in- 
sight into the will and designs of Providence, farther 
than the mere Induction of facts can give, we hardly 
call our investigation an Induction at all. Thus m. 

. .„ Cousin lias observed that areat events take 

Cousin's IIIUS- 1 • j.l_ *JJ1 J* ^ • TT 1 

trauontromhii- placc lu the miodle of centuries. He speaks 
^""^ of tlie Middle of the Fourteenth as remark- 

able for the discoveries and revival of learning ; the 
Fifteenth as remarkable for the fall of Constantinople ; 
the Sixteenth for the Ileform&,tion ; the Seventeenth 
for the English Rebellion, &c. ; and yet no one regards 
this as an induction establishing a law, that the middle 
of every century will be accompanied by some great 
event in history. Again, five of the Presidents of the 
United States — the first five, went out of office when 
they were sixty-six years old. No one regards this. 
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howeyer, as an induction that establishes a general 
fact or law, that all Presidents shall hold office until 
they are sixty-six years old. 

1137- And yet there is undoubtedly an important 
sense in which the facts of History constitute pact« of hm- 
a field for inductive investigations. SSitiSS a S^ui 

One of the most striking and extraordi- <^w induction. 
nary illustrations of this that I have ever seen, is Spel- 
man's History and Fate of Sacrilege ; in which, after 
deducing the law of God upon the subject from the 
Scriptures, he runs over the whole of History, and 
especially the History of England since the Eeforma- 
tion, to show how the facts of History indicates prin- 
ciples the same as those educed from the Scriptures. 

1138. This use of History assumes that God has a 
plan and a purpose in History, and governs Thia ute of 
the moral world by laws as completely as aMSScSv?" 
He does the natural world ; and that from wIm, 

the facts evolved. His will can be learned in the one 
case as certainly as in the other. 

1139. Induction, therefore, becomes a ground of 
Proof, OT belief in the result obtained by our indacuoo ap. 

,.?».• 1 ., i .•' .-I proaches to a 

classincation, only as it approaches to the Demonatmtion. 
condition in which we coula demonstrate the conclu- 
sion which we reach by our inductive investigation 
from the class-conception. In Mathematics we get the 
class-conception by constructing in our own mind the 
figures which are comprehended under it. But before 
the creation of the world, the Creator must have con- 
structed the same class-conception of all objects to be 
comprehended under each species of being that He 
would create. These conceptions are what Flato called 
Ideas, and Aristotle called Notions {ra voijTa)^ or as 
we render the word, " conceptions." 

1139. Indudtion helps us to these Ideas or Concep- 
tions, and puts us, so far as it is successful, induction! 
into the position which the Creative Mind |1|J iS^pll^^L 
occupied with regard to them before crea- SSrSiT^^iSiIi?. 
tion. It puts us into the same relation in ^^p^om. 



or 
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regard to objects in the natural world as we sustain 
to the Figures of Geometry, which we have constrocted 
in our own imagination, or those conceptions of the 
various maciiines and implements of human contriv- 
ance with wiiich the aboaes of civilized man every 
where abounds. And from the matter of the Ideas or 
class-conceptions, as Material Properties, we see that 
other properties are necessarily implied. And it is a 
matter of doubt if there is or can be any Induction 
which deserves to be so called — ^that undertakes to 
prove any property of a species in natural objects 
which is not implied in the Matter of its class-concep- 
tion, as that conception existed in the Creative Mind.* 

* Since tfacae pages were pat into the Printei'f hind, I have met wiA a 
report of the doings of ** 1A0 Awterieim At$oeiaikm far Ike Athfo m eem ad tf 
SntHce" held at Prondence, R. I. * In the report of the doings for Angnct 
IGth [1S551 there is an aoooont of Pbof. Aoasbiz* paper of ** Tlie System 
in Zoology, firom which I make the extract helow. 

I have long regarded Prof. Agassis as the most pluloec^hical of mSL our 
uaturalists ; perhaps more so than any other scholar in that department now 
livini;. And it affords me great pleasore to find that after some twenty 
years study and effort at au attempt to classify, and so proceed with his 
Induction on some other principle than that to which I had arrived on phi- 
losophical grounds, he has at last found hy his experience that it is impos- 
sible to do so. And, aside from the pleasure which it affords me as a con- 
firmation of my view on the subject, I cannot but r^^ard his announcement 
as not only a great triumph of philosophy in general, but also of Christian 
Fultli in particular. 

I give his words as I find them in the Report (N. Y, Daily Times, Aug. 
18, 1855). Even the Italics are given as I copy them. 

" Even as late as the last cbissification of the animal kingdom by 
Cdvier — a system which has made Iiis name so famous — that distinguish^ 
naturalist depended more upon arbitrary CTOupings than npon critical ob- 
Ber\'atioi)s of natural aifiuities. To be understood well, the true relations of 
tlie system of Nature ought to be considered as an analysia of the thought ex- 
presitedhy the CreiUor, Classification is in reality nothing but the expression of 
that thought. We may no longer speak of our system. We may only speak (^ 
our readings of that thought which constitutes tlie animal system ; which 
has gone on developing through countless ages. No longer do naturalists 
coiibidcr the Animal Kingdom without reference to the cause of existence. 
They are all driven to one point. They are compelled to ascribe existence 
of animal forms, either to physical causes or to an intelligent Maker. Be- 
tween these two there is no medium point, no other alternative. The 
classes of animals are cither the result of the general forces which we ob- 
serve in Nature, or they are the work of an intelligent Being. Do we see 
in these classes the evidences of physical force — or thought I And now, 
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Thus if camivorousness was an element in the class-con- 
ception of the CanidfiB, just as equality of radii is in 
that of the circle, then canine teeth were as necessarily 
implied as a propertjr of the Canidse, as the Formulse 
and Propositions of Trigonometry are in the conception 
of the Triangle. 

1140. We can also accomplish our object of passing 
from the facts of Nature to a law by means v« may nuo 
of the conception of Final Causes. A Final ffSw^E^SjeSS 
Cause, as has been defined, is that for which ofFiaaicauw. 
any thing is or is done. 

1141. We are conscious of acting from purpose or 
design. Our actions are conformed to our ongin of the 
designs and reveal them to others. We can ^^ **L*^Ni 
also see in the motions, features, and acts of *'*~- 
other persons indications of their designs. We can 
often see in the structure of a piece of machinery or 
an implement of any kind, the design which its framer 
intended and expected it should accomplish. 

1142. Precisely so in Nature we see, and cannot 
help but see marks of design — proofs that the Nature indi- 
Creator had an end in view — that He created ^^ '^"«"- 
from regard to Final Causes. If now we find by our 
induction that animals with canine teeth are carnivo- 
rous, and can moreover see that that kind of teeth are 
especially adapted to that kind of food, we have scarcely 
less doubt that all animals with canine teeth are carni- 
vorous, than if we had seen them all in the pursuit of 
that mode of life— or if the Omniscient Creator Him- 
self had revealed to us the fact. 

1143. When then our induction leads us to see any 
connection between the Essentia of the Ge- pinai causes 
nus and the Property predicated of it, as is Kjed up5i uU 
implied in the doctrine of Final Causes, or creato?. 

as the necessary . correlates of each other, we feel 

wlien we come to consider the Animal Kingdom practically, as a process of 
Zoological Investigation, it comes first in order to ascertain whether, in the 
combinations already ascertained, we con read that thought, or whether any 
other result can there be read." 

14 
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confident that we have found a law, which if it be not 
based upon the neceesarjr natnre of the things^ is at 
least based npon the will of the Greator, and wOl not 
therefore be changed while the present order of things 
remains. 

1144. But BO esipressiye are the works of Nature 
every where of pnrpose and design, that long before 

Nochiivntda ^^ come to conscious rejection npon the 
^ "^^ subject, we have come to belieVe that- what- 

ever exists as the work of the Greater, was made for 
some purpose, or ^^ Nothing was made in vain." The 
Formal properties — ^that is, those properties in any 
object which are regarded as constituting it an iadt- 
vidual in the species between itself and me neixt sub- 
altern species or genus, which is in our minds at the 
time, put us on the inquiry to ascertain what are the 
implied properties which accompany these Differentia 
or Pormal properties; and. what are they for; what 
fact or law m regard to the individuals of their class 
do they indicate. 

1145. Now this way of regarding the Formal pro- 
perties of objects is not the result of anjr system of phi- 

The idea of losophv. It cxists befofc philosophy. One 
11^ %fiS; of the first questions that tne child learns to 
phuosophjr. ask with regard to any thing new that at- 
atracts its attention is, " What is it for i " Itus to 
take the case already spoken of — we see certain ani- 
mals with teeth of a peculiar shape ; we see one of 
them using these teeth to tear the nesh of some animal 
which it has just caught, and devouring that flesh as 
food. The adaptation of the teeth to the end for which 
we see them bein^ used, is such that we have no doubt 
that such was their design or Final Cause. 

1146. One case is enough. It seems to let us into 
piieca«e«uffi- the sccrets of Nature — the counsels of the 

£e"beiief?****' Creator. We feel as though we knew why 
He had so made the animal ; and we predicate that 
mo(le of life of all anin^als |i^ving the same Formal 
property, as a general fact. We hold it as a physical 
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certainty — bnt not as an iAmsi^tU oer^rrr. 1 
<mlj may the nature or fi:«iiial rnc^rrr.-^ '.Li 
some respects, bnt inflnences xxiaTexls* Iz. i-vr:!^ fiL^r^ 
which "Will tnm individnals ai.i e^^i -ri.'..-: »:*r'..r:t 
fix)m the course of natnre. 



1147. There are sometimes 
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farmity. Most of the species of c .'Sitt-i "ja-v?- -^..^ ^ ^i^ 
animals have been changed bj c-.tL^^I-^ar ^*-'' 
tion ; and some of them so mnch tl^.: i: \h 
cult to ascertain precisely what ti^rj -rrrre : 
undomesticated state. Km, we see y&i> zrjuih for v«;rar 
dly, benevolence, and Tirtae ; bTst L:= Ll-V-rr feLo-r? 
that there has been a very general Cffy^Lrr.xH ir^jzi* vl^t 
liis natnre shows that he'was inzez-i^ f\'T, 

1148. Hie Fundamental Princfpl*; of ::.:=• doctrirj*; 
of Final Causes is, that whatever* exl-t-. i.-i 

the domain of Kature exists for soiLe end or f^iuT^^f^'tt 
purpose, and consequently where ite coLhii- •**^'-^*** 
tntion and use indicates a puiT>ose. we infer that that 
was the purpose designed, and conrc-ouently the law 
. of its beins which was imposed upon it by its Creator. 

1149. Jfow taking tlus Principle for our Major 
Premise and we have : 

That for which any thing in Nature was evidently 
designed it will accomplish. 

Canine teeth were evidently designed for a carni- 
vorous habit of life. 

Therefore^ Animals with canine teeth will always 
be carnivorous. 

1150. Hence as Induction always implies that 
whatever is or occurs, is or occurs for some inducuon ai- 
purpose or design; so it implies also a J^^'miiuSeS 
wisdom which comprehends all things and c"****- 
events, and never errs — and a Power which can ac- 
complish all that that Wisdom can design. 

1151. In the domain of Nature it is immaterial, so 
fiu" as the result is concerned, whether we ,„ phygjcai Mat- 
begin with the constitution of the object as {Km %?irai""?S*. 
seen in its Formal Properties, or with the ^^^ ^ **»• ^'»»^ 
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Final Cause as seen in its Modal — ^the restdt is in each 
case and idike die same. Bat wit;h man it is not so. 
We see irom his constitution that he was designed for 
But not io Mo- virtue. But we see much in his Modal pro- 
^ perties — tibat is, in his thoughts, feelings, 

and actions — that is not in accordance with the Final 
Cause of his being; much which therefore we pro- 
nounce to be wrong, or at least abnormal. 

1152. So too in Nature, there are abnormal cases 
in which we cannot infer from the individual the de- 
AbDormai cmm ^igu or law of tho mode of life which his 
ioNftfcur*. species was intended to pursue. If we should 
find a man, without le^ from his birth, it would not 
answer to infer from him«that all men were desired 
merely to sit or to crawl, and that walking is a viola- 
tion 01 the law of man's being. Such anomalies occur 
in nearly all species of being. And Hugh Milleb* 
has suggested that there may be, and that in fact there 
are reasons for believing that there are, in Ifature 
whole species which have been degraded from their idea 
or normal condition. Of such he thinks that serpents, 
venomous insects, and insects with stings, are exam- 
ples. His remark would include all those which have 
means of injury to other beings not necessary as either 
means of defence or of taking their prey. 

1153. The Argument from Examples, or a Fact as 
an Example, is evidently but an induction from a sin- 
Fact, as Ex- g^G inducted fact ; as when we argue from 

ampies. ^]^q f^^Q^ t}j^|; Astrouomy was opposed by 

religious bigotry, when it first began to be cultivated 
by the Christian Philosophers in the Middle Ages, 
that Geology will be in like manner opposed as sub- 
versive of the Christian faith. 

1154. It is evident that the particulars denoted by 

tlie terms " Asti'onomy " and " Geology " in this case. 

There must be must havc a rcsemblance, consisting of iden- 

iiinf ^Jf' com^ tity in the properties on which the compari- 

i**^®"- son or argument is based. And in estimat-r 

* Old Red Sandstone, final Chapter. 
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ing the force of an Argument of this kind, the first step 
in each case is to consider whether there really is that 
resemblance or identity or not. 

1165. But we are at present concerned only with 
the Method and its proper force. The Argument stated 
in brief is this: 

Astronomy when first introduced was opposed as 
adverse to religion. 

.'. Gteology when first inlaroduced will be opposed 
as adverse to religion. 

1156. This is manifestly an Enthymeme, in which 
the Minor Premise is suppressed. 

A IS P, 
.-. GisP. 
We may complete the Formula by afltening A of G. 
Thus, 

AisP, 

GisA, 
.-.GisP; ' 

that is, by saying that " Geology is Astronomy." But 
that is not true. Astronomy and Geology are not iden- 
tical ; nor is Astronomy a species within which Geo- 
logy is included. All we can say, and all that the 
Argument from Example means to say, is that they are 
alike. But as this does not affirm either identity of 
spheres, or include the one in the other, no inference 
can be drawn by means of such a proposition in a 
categorical Syllogism. 

1157. The Force of the Argument from Facts as 
Examples, therefore, must be sought in the The inference 
point of resemblance, considered as the tlStStentiS?**" 
Fornjial Properties of a Species. 

Thus Astronomy, when first introduced, was a new 
science, contradicting some of the prevailing theologi- 
cal opinions. 

^ut Astronomy was opposed by the religious when 
first introduced, leccmae it contradicted, &c. 

Therefore all sciences which contradict the preva- 
lent theological notions^ will be opposed when first 
introduced. 
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1168. Willi this Omdiuioii lor a Ifqor F^mniflei 
we introdaee ^Oeologr is a new seieiioe, oonftm- 
dieting the prevalent theologieal notioiui;^ and we 
have ue eondnsion, tiisttfcr$ ^ Gedcgy will be cp- 
posed," &c. 

11S9* It will be Been that in form this ii bnt an 



^_^^^^. M Induction from a nnsle £zaiiq>Ie as an inr 
adSSSftflL dacted£u$t,andaB8ndidepeiid8ibrwii^^ 
value it maj have either as a ICethod of Investigation 
or of Proof, upon the prindples and laws of Indnetum, 
and the extent to which it fnlfils them.* 

1160. This Method is seldom, if ever, spokea of in 
MhtaBcdiad common use of language as an Argument 
bMonuSSS; from Example, except mien it is applied to 
Moral Matter. In that case the value of the Method 
is much less, since there is no such uniformitf of 
Causes and Laws in Moral as in Physical Matter. 

* Wbatblt, in his Bbetorio, Fiit. L Chap. IL 1 6^ has tAmk Hw Ar- 

gament from Example in a form which ia, peniapi^ moxe atadkiii^ than that 
in the text, as follows : 

Astronomj was decried at its fint | Geology is likely to he decried, 
introduction as adverse to religion : | &o. : 



Eveiy science is likely to he decried at its first introdnetion as adverse to 
religion. 

But this Major Premise is nntme, and oan he saved oidy hy the Modal, 
inserted ahove : " Eveiy scienoe wkitk cotUradictB As preoalmd rdSgkm 
qpimoni — ^ In this case &e Modal not only limits Ihe solgect to an fncdaded 
species, hut is also in fact aswgning the Cause, and we might therefore^harve 
tiie Causal Argoment. ^ 

Astronomy was decried heoauK it opposed the preyalent religioas 
opinions. 

Geology opposes the prevalent reli^oos opinions. 
.*. Geology will he decried. 

And in fact the inference of a General Principle from a singte fiiot as 
Example, or many, as inducted partioulars, mnst always he limited in one 
of these two ways — ^namely, either to instances of the same kind oi^y, or to 
instances in which the same canse is at woric upon matter wludi is essen* 
lially the same. 
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1161. The Induction of Facts by way of Example, 
is but a loose and vague way of reasoning, Aifumentfrom 
and is seldom satisfactory. !ror in all con- SSi^^'lSitii^' 
tingent matter, that there are exceptions to ^^• 

all rules is proverbial ; and the Argument from Exam- 
ple often has the appearance, and is in danger of the 
reality, of being based upon the exceptions rather than 
upon the individual facts coming under the Kule. Thus 
if one should attempt to prove from Examples of dreams 
coming to pass, that dreams are to be regarded as 
generdly prophetic, or signs of what is to take place, 
he would most manifestly be arguing from the exception 
to the general rule. Yet Examples of what he is trying 
to prove can undoubtedly be produced. Nor in fact 
is there anv proposition in Contingent Matter, however 
absurd, which may not find some Minor Premise, 
which by way of Example, will connect it in the fulfil- 
ment of Formula with some indisputable Major Pre- 
mise, and thus prove it to be true with all the force of 
which the Argument from Example is capable. 

1162. Two affirmative Premises in the 2d Figure 
constitute an Analogy between their sub- Analogy how 

jectS. As, constituted. 

AisB, 
C is B. 
A and C must therefore be analogous, or identical 
in the Matter of the conception B. 

1163. But if we take that Matter as a Formal Pro- 
perty, and then predicate of A or C some ^^^^ 
other Modal Property in a compound Causal, perty^Skeu m 
assigning B as its Clause, we may predicate ^""* 
that Property also in an Argument from Analogy of 
the other of those subjects. Thus, 

AisC, 
BisC. 
But A is X hecause it is C, 
.-. B is X. 

1164. Thus Bishop Butler argues from the analogy 
between the death of man and the chrysalis state of 
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confident that we have found a law, which if it be not 
based npon the necessary natore of the things, is at 
least based upon the will of the Creator, and will not 
therefore be changed while the present order of things 
remains. 

1144. But so expressive are the works of Nature 
every where of purpose and design, that long before 

Nothing made ^c comc to couscious reflection upon the 
invmio. subjcct, WO havc como to believe that what- 

ever exists as the work of the Creator, was made for 
some purpose, or " Nothing was made in vain." The 
Formal properties — ^that is, those properties in any 
object which are regarded as constituting it an indi- 
vidual in the species between itself and me next sub- 
altern species or genus, which is in our minds at the 
time, put us on the inquiry to ascertain what are the 
implied properties which accompany these Differentia 
or Formal properties ; and what are they for ; what 
fact or law in regard to the individuals of their class 
do they indicate. 

1145. Now this way of regarding the Formal pro- 
perties of objects is not the result of any system of phi- 

The idea of losophv. It cxists befofc philosophy. One 
riist ^hS of the Srst questions that the child learns to 
Fhiiosophjr. jjgjj. ^ji-Ij regard to any thing new that at- 

atracts its attention is, "What is it for?" Thus to 
take the case already spoken of — we see certain ani- 
mals with teeth of a peculiar shape ; we see one of 
them using these teeth to tear the flesh of some animal 
which it has just caught, and devouring that flesh as 
food. The adaptation of the teeth to the end for which 
we see them being used, is such that we have no doubt 
that such was their design or Final Cause. 

1146. One case is enough. It seems to let us into 
One case suffi- the sccrets of ^Nature — the counsels of the 

the"beYief^^®*' Creator. We feel as though we knew why 
He had so made the animal ; and we predicate that 
nio(ie of life of all anin^als ji^ving the same Formal 
property, as a general fact. We hold it as a physical 
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conceptions which we have in our own minds — an 
inadequacy which Induction and Analysis properly 
used are all the while removing, and the removal of 
which converts the Induction into Demonstrative 
Sciences just as fast as it progresses. 

1169. There is another use of Analogy which is of 
great value, and which we ou^ht not to fail Analogy aa a 
to notice in this place. It consists in remov- SSwiMtcS^ 
ing antecedent objections and improbabili- dentoJjecuoM. 
ties, in interposing objections to too hasty inductions, 
or inferences from inductions too broad for the inducted 
facts. 

1170. Any inference which is too broad for the 
facts — that is, an inference including a Genus in what way. 
comprehending several species from facts gathered 
from one species alone, must comprehend the facts of 
the other species also as being necessarily analogous 
to the extent of their common Essentia. K, therefore, 
such analogous facts can be adduced, which are not in 
accordance with the inference, they are an answer to it. 
This is the case with Butler's Analogy. It refutes the 
Major Premise of the sceptic, by substituting a new 
Minor Tenn, " the Chrysalis " for " Man ; " and with 
the same Middle and Major Terms, the Bishop deduces 
a Conclusion which is contradictory to an indisputable 
fact.* But as the new Minor Premise cannot be dis- 
puted, the Major Premise is proved thereby to be 
untrue, and consequently the inference from it to the 
death of the soul of man, is invalid. 

* The Infidel had inferred from ihe appearance^ that man's being ter- 
minated at the death of the body. His argument was that : 

Man appears to end his being at death. 

Therefore his being does end, and the immortality of the soul is but a 
dream. 

But the Bishop says, Your principle. Major Premise, proves too much ; 
for the worm when it goes into the chrysalis state, appears to die, as evi- 
dently as man, and yet the worm comes out a butterfly. Man may, there- 
fore, notwithstandiij^ the appearance, come out of the apparent death 
a purely spiritual bemg, with powers and faculties which he does not now 
possess. 

14* 
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the worm, that the soul of man is immortal. The 
BwhopBuUer't chrysalls and the man have but few points 
wffuawnL ji^ common. Yet some such points or pro- 
perties thej have — and the analogy is in this case 
somewhat remote ; and in consequence requires much 
greater scrutiny, and can never in fact produce the 
same degree of certainty as the closer analogies. 

1165. This Argument put into Form would stand 
thus : 

Man has a principle of life. 

The worm has a principle of life. 

Tlie worm lives tnrough an apparent death, iecause 
JmpiiSr"' it has the principle of life. 

Therefore man will live through the appearance 
of death at the dissolution of his body. 

1166. Or without the Causal we may have the 
probienatie Problematic Conclusion, (whicn is in all 
coQciuuMm. cases valid of the AflBirmative Premises in 
the 2d Figure,) 

Therefore man may live through the apparent ex- 
tinction of his being at the death of his body. 

1167. There is sometimes a presumption, but no- 
thing more, arising from the fact that two individuals 

Analogy in which arc known to agree in many points as 
ICayr'a^sSfe ^ common Essentia, will agree in a certain 
e^^ti^'U^i other point in regard to which it is not yet 
in others. kuowu whcthcr they agree or not. fiut 
arguments based on such supposed analogies are of but 
little value. Thus a man and a horse agree in a vast 
number of points of the animal economy, but still they 
may disagree in regard to that property by which a 
certain plant is food for one and a poison for the other. 
The probability is against any such proposition on the 
ground of general analogy, but still it is only a proba- 
bility ; and the proposition may be true, as we know 
that it is true in a vast number of instances. 

1168. The reason for the inferiority of the Argument 
. Why Anaiogr from Aualoffv to an Induction, results as will 

IS inferior to i n xi • j i* jA i 

mducuon. be seen irom the mauequacy ol the class* 
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conceptions which we have in our own minds — an 
inadequacy which Induction and Analysis properly 
used are all the while removing, and the removal of 
which converts the Induction into Demonstrative 
Sciences just as fast as it progresses. 

1169. There is another use of Analogy which is of 
great value, and which we ou^ht not to fail Analogy u a 
to notice in this place. It consists in remov- SSJSi.MteSl 
ing antecedent objections and improbabili- dentofiecuona. 
ties, in interposing objections to too hasty inductions, 
or inferences from inductions too broad for the inducted 
facts. 

1170. Any inference which is too broad for the 
facts — that is, an inference including a Genus in what way. 
comprehending several species from facts gathered 
from one species alone, must comprehend the facts of 
the other species also as being necessarily analogous 
to the extent of their common Essentia, it) therefore, 
such analogous facts can be adduced, which are not in 
accordance with the inference, they are an answer to it. 
This is the case with Butler's Analogy. It refutes the 
Major Premise of the sceptic, by substituting a new 
Minor Tenn, " the Chrysalis " for " Man ; " and with 
the same Middle and Major Terms, the Bishop deduces 
a Conclusion which is contradictory to an indisputable 
fact.* But as the new Minor Premise cannot be dis- 
puted, the Major Premise is proved thereby to be 
untrue, and consequently the inference from it to the 
death of the soul of man, is invalid. 

* The Infidel had inferred from the ajapeanmcef that man's bemg ter- 
minated at the death of the body. His argument was that : 

Man appears to end his being at death. 

Therefore his being does end, and the immortality of the sonl is but a 
dream. 

But the Bishop says, Your principle. Major Premise, proves too much ; 
for the worm when it goes into the chrysalis state, appears to die, as evi- 
dently as man, and yet the worm comes out a butterfly. Man tnay^ there- 
fore, notwithstanding the appearance, come out of the apparent death 
a purely spiritual being, with powers and faculties which he does not now 
possess. 

u* 
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tho worm, that the soul of man is immortal. The 
BwhonRuUer't chrj'salis and the man have but few points 
wrunivDL ji^ common. Yet some such points or pro- 
perties thej have — and the analogy is in this case 
somewhat remote ; and in consequence requires much 
greater scrutiny, and can never in fact produce the 
same degree of certainty as the closer analogies. 

1165. This Argument put into Form would stand 
thus : 

Man has a principle of life. 

The worm has a principle of life. 

Tlie worm lives tnrough an apparent death, 'because 
t^piitJr*"' it has the principle of life. 

Therefore man will live through the appearance 
of death at the dissolution of his body. 

1166. Or without the Causal we may have the 
prebiemaue Problematic Conclusion, (which is in all 
coQciuuoQ. cases valid of the AflBirmative Premises in 
the 2d Figure,) 

Therefore man may live through the apparent ex- 
tinction of liis being at the death of his body. 

1167. There is sometimes a presumption, but no- 
thing more, arising from the fact that two individuals 

Anaionr in "whicli urc knowu to agree in many points as 
ITS^ayr'a^BSfe ^ common Essentia, will agree in a certain 
IliTti^^ikSj other point in regard to which it is not yet 
in other*. kuowu whcthcr they agree or not. 6ut 
arguments based on such supposed analogies are of but 
little value. Thus a man and a horse agree in a vast 
number of points of the animal economy, but still they 
may disagree in regard to that property by which a 
certain plant is food for one and a poison for the other. 
The probability is against any such proposition on the 
ground of general analogy, but still it is only a proba- 
bility ; and the proposition may be true, as we know 
that it is true in a vast number of instances. 

1168. The reason for the inferiority of the Argument 
. Why Anaiogr from Aualoffv to an Induction, results as will 

18 inferior to i /. *-'•' ji • j n a^ t 

indacuon. bc sccn irom the madequacy oi the class- 
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conceptions which we have in our own minds — an 
inadequacy which Induction and Analysis properly 
used are all the while removing, and the removal of 
which converts the Induction into Demonstrative 
Sciences just as fast as it progresses. 

1169. There is another use of Analogy which is of 
great value, and which we ou^ht not to fail Analogy u a 
to notice in this place. It consists in remov- SSwiMtcSl 
ing antecedent objections and improbabili- dentofiecuona. 
ties, in interposing objections to too hasty inductions, 
or inferences from inductions too broad for the inducted 
facts. 

1170. Any inference which is too broad for the 
facts — that is, an inference including a Genus in what way. 
comprehending several species from facts gathered 
from one species alone, must comprehend the facts of 
the other species also as being necessarily analogous 
to the extent of their common Essentia. li\ therefore, 
such analogous facts can be adduced, which are not in 
accordance with the inference, they are an answer to it. 
This is the case with Butler's Analogy. It refutes the 
Major Premise of the sceptic, by substituting a new 
Minor Tenn, " the Chrysalis " for " Man ; " and with 
the same Middle and Major Terms, the Bishop deduces 
a Conclusion which is contradictory to an indisputable 
fact.* But as the new Minor Premise cannot be dis- 
puted, the Major Premise is proved thereby to be 
untrue, and consequently the inference from it to the 
death of the soul of man, is invalid. 

* The Infidel had inferred from the appearance^ that man's being ter- 
minated at the death of &e body. His argument was that : 

Man appears to end his being at death. 

Therefore his being does end, and the immortality of the sonl is but a 
dream. 

But the Bishop says, Your principle. Major Premise, proves too much ; 
for the worm when it goes into the chrysalis state, appears to die, as evi« 
dently as man, and yet the worm comes out a butterfly. Man may, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the appearance, come out of the apparent death 
a purely spiritual bemg, with powers and faculties which he does not now 
possess. 
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the worm, that the aoul of man is immortaL The 
HihopBiiUM^ chiysalis and the man have bnt few pointi 
■'»"°~*- in common. Yet some such pointB or p*o- 
perties thej have — and the analogy is in thift'case 
somewhat remote ; and in consequence re^niies mtich 
greater scrutiny, and can never in fact prodaee the 
same degree of certainty as the closer analogies. 

1166. This Argument put into Form would stabd 
thus: 

Man has a principle of life. 

The worm has a principle of life. 

The worm lives tnrou^n an apparent deatli, leoawe 
MpfiSF"*^ it has the principle of lue. 

Therefore man will live through the appeaiance 
of death at the dissolution of his body. 

1166. Or without the Causal, we may have the 
rrf%Tn,,ti, Problematic Conclusion, (whld^ is in aU 
CMdwiao. cases valid of the AfSrmative Premises in 
theSdFi^e,) 

Tliereiore man may live through the apparent ex- 
tinction of his being at the death of his body. 

1167. There is sometimes a presumption, but no- 
thing more, arising from the fact that two individuals 

Analogy fai which are known to agree in many points as 
S?ay?*a*'BSS * commou Essentia, will agree in a certain 
SSSto^iiSS?; other point in regard to which it is not yet 
inotben. kuowu whether they agree or not. But 
arguments based on such supposed analogies are of but 
little value. Thus a man and a horse agree in a vast 
number of points of the animal economy, but still they 
may disagree in regard to that property by which a 
certain plant is food for one and a poison for the other. 
The probability is against any such proposition on the 
ground of general analogy, but still it is only a proba- 
bility ; and the proposition may be true, as we know 
that it is true in a vast number of instances. 

1168. The reason for the inferiority of the Argument 
wbyAnaiofj from Analogy to an Induction, results as will 

idwUf^ ^ be seen from the inadequacy of the class- 
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conceptions which we have in our own minds — an 
inadequacy which Induction and Analysis properly 
used are all the while removing, and the removal of 
which converts the Induction into Demonstrative 
Sciences just as fast as it progresses. 

1169. There is another use of Analogy which is of 
great value, and which we ought not to fail Analogy aa a 
to notice in this place. It consists in remov- SSwiMteSl 
ing antecedent objections and improbabili- dentoSiecuoM. 
ties, in interposing objections to too hasty inductions, 
or inferences fi'om inductions too broad for the inducted 
facts. 

1170. Any inference which is too broad for the 
facts — ^that is, an inference including a Genus in what way. 
comprehending several species from facts gathered 
from one species alone, must comprehend the facts of 
the other species also as being necessarily analogous 
to the extent of their common Essentia. If, therefore, 
such analogous facts can be adduced, which are not in 
accordance with the inference, they are an answer to it. 
This is the case with Butler's Analogy. It refutes the 
Major Premise of the sceptic, by substituting a new 
Minor Tenn, " the Chrysalis " for " Man ; " and with 
the same Middle and Major Terms, the Bishop deduces 
a Conclusion which is contradictory to an indisputable 
fact.* But as the new Minor Premise cannot be dis- 
puted, the Major Premise is proved thereby to be 
untrue, and consequently the inference from it to the 
death of the soul of man, is invalid. 

* The Infidel had inferred from the appearance, that man's being ter- 
minated at the death of the body. His argument was that : 

Man appears to end his being at death. 

Therefore his being does end, and the immortality of the son! is but a 
dream. 

But the Bishop says, Your principle, Major Premise, proves too much ; 
for the worm when it goes into the chrysalis state, appears to die, as evi« 
dently as man, and yet the worm comes out a butterfly. Man mat/, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the appearance, come out of the apparent death 
a purely spiritual bemg, with powers and faculties which he does not now 
possess. 

14* 
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1171. In the same way the antecedent objection to 
a miracnlons revelation of the wiU of God in Ohristiaa- 

ReoMyvMaiM i^9 ^8 answcred by the &ct that there has 
^1^^ been an interpoBition at the creation of man; 
^^ and if there has been one snch interposition^ 

there can be no antecedent presumption against an- 
other's being made when there is sufficient occasion 
for it 

1172. Both Testimony and Oircumstances are to be 
MteMOf mi regarded by liogic as Facts. The rmlity and 
^^umatanoct ^^^^ of which, indiYidualli|r and separately, 
are to be determined by principles which do not belong 
to the sphere of Logic. But the force of ooncurrenoe in 
testimony and in circumstances, is a &ct which it 
becomes important to consider in this connection. 

1173. By Oanourrence we understand such a con- 
GooMiraBet. ncctiou bctwecn two or more drcnmstances, 
or pieces of testimony, as that one did not cause 
the other; nor does the one serve to explain and 
account for the reality of the other, except through or 
by means of the principle which they are adduced to 
prove. 

1174. Thus two witnesses testifying in the presence 
Of TMUmony of each Other, or after an interview between 

concurrent and .i .■! i»^/?^i*jj.* la 

accumulated, tucm ou the suDject 01 their testimony, could 
hardly give what would be fairly considered conourreni 
testimony. It would be accumvldted testimony, and 
worth just as much additional force as the moral char- 
acter of the second witness, and his opportunity to 
know could give it. But the testimony of the second 
might be accounted for on the ground that he knew 
what was the testimony which the first had given or 
was about to give. It could be a case of concurrence, 
and have the force due to a concurrence only on condi- 
tion, that the two witnesses had had no opportunity of 
knowing what each other had testified, or were about 
to testify to. 

1175. And so of circumstances ; when one will ac- 
^^JSJJJf^J*' count for the existence of others, there is no 
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concurrence. It is merely an accumulation of circum- 
stances, and in fact of but little value. 

1176. This is the Method of Argument upon which, 
for the most part, the conclusions of the The«phcreof 
Historian; — ^that is, the series of statements *'•'*"• 
which make up what he calls his history, depend. Such 
is the infirmity of human testimony — ^man's liability to 
error in perceiving — ^his susceptibility to the uncon- 
scious innuences of prejudice and passion, m Hittoiy. 
and worse than all his perverse inclination to mistake 
and misrepresent others, that the cautious student of 
history will seldom believe even the most explicit 
testimony of a single witness, unless there are other 
witnesses or material circumstances conawrring with 
his statement. And if the influence of this concur- 
rence be against any man's testimony clearly, and with 
any very great force, we set it aside with the charitable 
judgment that it was a mistake of his. 

1177. In the criminal jurisdiction of our Courts 
also, concurrence of testimony, or Gvrcuntr 
stantial Evidence, as it is called, is for the crimiDS"jurS. 
most part all that can be had. The criminal 

never surrounds his acts with witnesses who can testify 
to his guilt. On the contrary he seeks to be as far 
removea as possible from such means of convicting him 
of the crime. 

1178. Moreover, as showing the value of this kind 
of testimony, there are some crimes of which 

. -t • J. J Ai- X A* Concurrence 

a man cannot be convicted on the testimony «uperior to sin- 

t% • 1 -J 'a-i a i * gie direct testi- 

oi a Single witness, without a strong concur- mony in some 
rence ol circumstantial evidence, as perjury "'^' 
for instance ; and in many cases concurrence of cir- 
cumstances is suflScient to destroy entirely the direct 
testimony of an individual witness. 
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SECnONTL 

Of Progrewbife Agpro€boh. 

' r 

1179. There are certain Methods of Ammlent 
which, while from their nature they are incapable of 

oonMiM f^ establishing an absolute certainty, do never- 
^^Sin^ a1^ theless answer a good practical purpose ; 
""^**^ and for certain eztraneotis reasons are pre- 

ferred in some cases to Methods which could give a 
different kind or degree of certainly. There are other 
cases where absolute certainty is unattainable, though 
we may make some approach to it All these MethcraJs 
we caU Methods of Progresawe Af^proaeh / of which 
there are several kinds. 

1180. (1) A posteriori efforts to prove an a priori 
proposition. 

1181. Suppose we take for iUustration the first law 
First CUM. of motion — " A body in motion will continue 
lUuitntion. ^ move for ever unless it be stopped by 
some force external to itself." 

This proposition coutains terms and elements which 
can never be justified by any a posteriori Method. In 

eriori ^^ ^^®^ place WO cau never remove aU the 
proof inade- extcmal forccs that act upon any body, so as 
SenM of the to sce it iu motiou uninfluenced by any thing 
proposiuoD. external to itself. Always there will be some 
jfriction, some resistance of the atmosphere, &c. But 
in the second place if we could fulfil this condition, an 
observation or experiment could never extend through 
the time implied m the Proposition to be proved, ^^jor 
eoer.^^ We might, if the first condition was fulfilled, see 
it move a lonff time — but "for ever" is not only some- 
what longer tnan any individual observer will live to 
test the matter ; but, even if that difficulty could be 
satisfactorily disposed of, the proof of the proposition 
by this method could not be completed until it would 
be too late to be of any practical utility. 
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1182. Our only resource, therefore, is to approach 
the conditions as nearljr as possible. We wecanooiy 
set a body in motion with a given amount y**'**^^*;^ 
of friction and retarding forces — ^it goes a "®*"- 
certain length of time. We start the same body, or 
another precisely like it, with less of friction, and it 
keeps moving much longer ; and the less there is to 
retard it, the longer it moves — and we infcfr that if it 
had nothing to retard it it would move for ever. 

1183. THic Proposition can be proved a priori from 
the property of inertia, which is contained in umaybeDe- 
the class-conception of Matter as a material "»®"»'™ted- 
property. 

1184. But a posteriori we can prove only general 
truths, with the possibility of exceptions to 

them, while the absolute certainty of uni- proJed"oni™by 
versal truths, which admit no exceptions, ®"'*°*'™'***°- 
can be proved only a priori by Demonstration. 

1185. (2) A second modification of this Method is 
afforded in the mathematical doctrine of ^he Doctrine 
limits. That is, "Whatever is true of any progiJSleAp* 
point indefinitely near to any limit, is true p"*^**- 

at that limit." 

1186. Thus if we have the question of the quadra- 
ture of the circle. What is the ratio of the 
diameter to the circumference ? We can tureaf Se^cS- 
answer only by Progressive Approach. We 

can construct a polygon within the circle, whose sides 
are near to the circumference of the circles, but not 
coincident with it. We may then bisect the sides of that 
polygon, and so on, but the polygon can never become a 
circle. It can only approach it indefinitely near. So, 
too, the number that expresses the ratio of the radius to 
the circumference becomes a decimal 3.141, and extend- 
ing indefinitely, but it can never become complete. 

1187. Arguments from the force of Terms, from 
Testimony, from Concurrence, from Circum- cumulative 
stances, in fact Cumulative Arguments, and y4umStilpt!? 
Probable Arguments of all kinds, are but gJiSJIa. ^^ 



Froffressiye Approaehefl towards the abeolate oertainty 
of tne truth of the Propoeitioii which they aim to 
eetablish. A jniy in cnmiiial cases, for instance, is 
bonnd not to convict a criminal so long as there is a 
reasonable donbt left of his goilt And yet the jreeords 
of criminal j urisdiction fornisn many instances in which 
persons have been convicted, who were afterwards 
loond to have been entirely'innocent 

1188. In speaking of Aignments of this kind as 
FiMmMiv^ bnt I^rogressive Approaches to certainty, we 
■Syjwiirihfr mast be nnderstood to refer to thehr Logical 
SSSamitiv*. character rather than to their, practical 'effidct 
in point of fact the mass of minds are sooner and easier 
persnaded by a Progressive Approach than by b De- 
monstration, even in uose cases where a Demonstration 
is possible. It requires a peculiar mental constitation, 
or at least muck practice, to be so familiar with tiie 
Method of Demonstration as to be fully under the in- 
fluence of its power. - ^ 

1189. And on the other hand, minds which are 
particularly accustomed to the Metiiods of Demonstra- 

Danier of do ^^^j ^^ which are constitutionally peculiarly 
gUSSt!' aT- siisceptible to its force, not unfrequently ao- 
proMh. quire a contempt for what is called moral 

reasoning, and a distrust of its conclusive force, which 
is entirerjT unjustifiable. And it is, perhapd, one of 
the most difficult branches of practical JEihics, to deteiv 
mine where the force of a Progressive Approach be- 
comes a sufficient ground for the responsibility of 
action. 



SECTION vn. 
Of the ArgumentuTn ad Ignm^anMam. 

1190. This Argument consists in proving that a 
ATgumentum glveu Ppopositiou is truc, because we know 
ttam. *"***"^' of no reason why it should not be true, or 
why the truth should be otherwise. 
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1191. An instance of this occurs where we should 
least of all expect it, in Herschel's Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy. He says that lUmtmtioo. 
on the old principle, " that Nature abhors a vacuum," 
as accounting for the rising of the mercury in a Baro- 
meter, and such like phenomena, " We know of no 
reason why Nature should not abhor the vacuum as 
much on a high mountain as in the plain below." 
Therefore the Barometer ought to stand as high on a 
mountain as in the plain oelow. This of course as- 
sumes that if there was any reason for its being other- 
wise, he or we should know it ; or which is the same 
thing, that we know all the reasons for whatever phe- 
nomena m^ come before our minds. 

1192. Now there are undoubtedly cases in which 
one's ignorance of any fact or phenomena, 

18 a presumption at least oi its non-existence, feet or princi- 
Thus an alleged fact in any science of which £%riS?of°?t; 

/» ii " , J* •!• '^i j.r • non-reality. 

none of those most lamiliar with the science 

had any knowledge, would be looked upon with great 

suspicion. And so universallv just in proportion to 

one s opportunity to know, is nis ignorance a ground 

or principle of proof of the non-reality of the alleged 

fact. 

1193. The Ad Ignorantiam labors not only under 
the disadvantages of Negative Testimony, and of Posi- 
tive Testimony to a Negative Proposition (866-870)^ 
but also under peculiar disadvantages of its . . 

•m 1j_ j 1^1 • Value increases 

own. Jjor what man adequately conceives wuhourknow- 
and knows, is an indefinitely small amount 
when compared to the infinitum of the knowable ; and 
the value of the Argumentum ad Ignorantiam increases 
from nothing up towards certainty, only as our know- 
ledge advances from total ignorance up towards omnis- 
cience. 

1194. There are some cases, however, in which this 
element enters pretty largely into our Methods of In- 
vestigation and Argument. In investigating use in invesu. 
Causes, for instance, both Final and Efficient, «»'*"« ^"^^ 
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M> BtroDg is the belief in their reality, that we often 
affirm the causality of a particular Antecedent or Modei 
not becaase we can see anj connection between the 
&ct8, but simply becanse we can see no other &ot of 
which to affirm it We can see no comieetioii, fi>r 
instance, between the resin and the kind x>f dectrieity 
that it excites. Bat Indnction having established the 
invariable antecedence, we affirm a causality simply 
because we believe that there is a cause, and we do 
not know of any thing else that could have produced 
the observed phenomena, except the resinous sub- 
stances. 

1195. Such reasoning can hardly be said to be 
based upon an^ general principle which ccHnprehends 

vantorpria. the lacts of the case ; or in more exact terms, 
^'^ any principle, the statement of whicb for^ 

nishes a Middle Term, as a means of proving^ the Fre^ 
dicate of the Subject in the Oonolusion. 

SECTION vin. 
Of Refutation. 

1196. Refutation supposes a foregoing proposition 
already asserted or assented to, which it is desirable 

RefUlaUonsup. ^^ "^'^P^^T^V ^« ^^K foregoiug prOpOSitiOH 

po^sjjconriu. cau narclly be an axiom or intuitive judg- 
coinff Arffu- meut, it must be re&:arded as a conclusion 
to a course ot reasoning, or at least as resting 
on Premises or grounds, which must in some way be 
removed before we can expect those who have adopted 
the conclusion to give it up, or justify ourselves in 
dissenting from it. 

1197. In cases where there has been an Ignoraiio 
JElenchi^ or the proof of a Proposition which is not 

gnqraUoaRe- ^^ ^^ purpose, WO havc uo occasiou to show 
futauon. ^\^2i.t the couclusion is untrue, by any method. 

It is enough to show that it is not to the purpose. This 
is not in fact so much a refutation of the Argument or 
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Conclusion, as the rescuing our cause from the effects 
.of B false and improper attack. 

1198. Setting this case aside, therefore, as not 
strictly belonging to Methods of Kefutation, we may 
divide all our Methods into three classes: — Three Methodi. 
(1) the Direct ; (2) the Indirect ; (3) Personal Kefuta- 
tions. 

SECTION IX 

Of Direct Mefutation. 

1199. The first form of Direct Kefutation to be con- 
sidered, is that in which we prove the contra- First Method, 
dictory of the Proposition^ which may have been af- ' 
firmed without regard to any Premises or means of 
Proof which may have been given to prove its truth. 

1200. No Proposition and its cbntradi<jtory can be 
true at the same time. If now we have any universal pro. 
Universal Proposition asserted, we can refute gd^'by 'ex**^^' 
it directly if we can find what is called an '***°"- 
Mcception — ^that is, a fact included in the sphere of its 
Subject, with which the Predicate of the Proposition 
cannot be connected by a Copula in the same quality 
as in the original Proposition. K that Proposition was 
aflirmative, its Predicate must be denied of the Excep- 
tion ; or if negative, it must be affirmed of it. Thus 
if I say that all the men in a given company are sit- 
ting aown, the Proposition would be refuted if one 
could show that there was so much as one exception, 
one individual that was not sitting down. 

1201. The mere inability to affirm the Predicate 
could hardly be regarded as a refutation. a caution. 
It would be a piece of mere negative testimony (see 866). 

1202. In all such cases the appeal is always to 
some of the primary means of investigation. Exception! 
which, because they are primary, are both >»«^p»«^ed., 
investigation and proof (1040), 

1203. We must remember that Individual judgments 
always precede Universal or General judgments, and 
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that general judgments are based upon the individnal.'* 
And bv no principle can the geneiral judg- 
jviilmenufint mcnt 06 made more certain, than the least 
" *"'**^ certain of the individual judmnents compre- 
liended in it ; as the chain can never be any stronger 
than its weakest link. Hence* the assertion of an 
exception to any Universal Proposition is but an ap- 
peal to the primary judgments ; and of course, there- 
fore, it must have a greater degree of certainty than 
the Universal Proposition itself. 

1204. An Exception, however, never refutes a 

Exception! do mcrc general Proposition, since in all con- 
not refute (ie- - . *^ ^x '^ • • j • • i 

nerai ^t^ tmgcut matter it is a recognized principle 
uSiverUL that all such admit of exceptions. ^^ JSbBcep- 
tio probat regylwm^'^ has come to be an axiom.f But 
an Exception is a refutation to a Universal Proposition. 
It destroys its Universality, and therefore its Formal 
character. Of course it is immaterial whether the 
Proposition was aflSrmative or negative, so far as the 
effect of the Exception is concerned. 

1205. But if the Proposition to be refuted be Par- 
Refutation of ticular rather than Universal, then of course 

Proposition"''' it CEU bc rcfutcd only by the Proof of its 
contradictory Universal. And this can be proved in 
one of two ways only : (1) first by an a priori demon- 
stration in necessary matter ; or (2^ by an actual in- 
spection of all the individuals included in the sphere 
of the Logical Whole ; a part of which constitutes the 
subject of the Particular judgment which we wish to 
refute.:): 

* The Individual judgment is always first in point of time, and if we 
proceed from that hy Induction we get a General judgment ; but if we 
evolve the Predicate from the necessary matter of tiie conception of the 
subject, our judgment becomes a Necessary one. 

t Of course it is not the Exception that proves the rule, strictly gpeak- 
ing : but the fact that it has been noticed as an exception, proves that the 
general Proposition, to which it is contradictory, has been recognized as a 
rule which is true in general. 

X In the first case we obtain a judgment, which is Universal, ex neoea- 
sUate rei ; in the second it is only Universal, de facto — as in fact there is no 
necessity that it should be so or always remain so. 



\ 
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1206. But there may be many cases in which nei- 
ther of these modes of direct refutation are RefutaUqnof 
practicable, where we can have no a priori SS JiwSfpS? 
demonstration— nor yet submit the indivi- **'*^- 
duals included within the sphere of the subject to the 
test of observation and experiment. 

1207. In all such cases we may release ourselves 
from the obligation to assent to a Conclusion 

X J* J.* J.T T^ • mi • Second Me* 

by rejvimvg the Iceasomng. Inis we accom- thod of Direct 
plish not by disproving the Conclusion, but ^ "^'^* 
by showing that it is not proved by the Premises ; we 
show in fact from the Premises themselves without 
referring to any matter not contained in them, that the 
Conclusion is invalid, and ought not to have been 
drawn from those Premises. It may be true as a Pro- 
position, but is not proved as a Conclusion. 

1208. This may be done in four ways : (1) in the 
first place we may have a simple If^on sequir nonuquuur. 
twr^ as in all cases of Fault or Fallacy in Form. In 
this case the Premise may be true and the Conclusion 
true, and yet no connection between them ; or the 
Premise may be true and the Conclusion false. Thus 
if any of the five Canons (477) be violated, we have a 
simple Non seguitwr. 

.1209. So, also, if in Conditionals we deny the Ante- 
cedent to destroy the Consequent (682), or ^^ «e^«„r 
from the denial of the Consequent infer the S,d^°°Dii,w 
contrary and not the contradictory merely '*^^- 
of the Antecedent. Or if in Disjunctives, we apply 
the Modus jponente toUens (710), where the excluded 
Middle is produced by the opposition of alternate 
rather than coordinate species or parts. In short any 
Fault or Fallacy in Form will give a JSTon sequitur. 
Hence it is always a sufficient refutation to point out 
such a fault. 

1210. (2) In the second place We may have a Sequi- 
tti/rper FaUaciam — ^using the word Fallacy in sequutr p^r 
its strictest sense — as indicating some decep- ^'»«««<«»- 
tive use of a Formula, where the Premises, each taken 
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bj itself is true, and the tMHiditiona and mHiiro- 
menta of the Formnla are fulfilled. Of these it will he 
seen (Part L Ohap. lY. See. 8.) that there ar» five : 
(1) Ambiffaons Middle; (^ I>iyisian; (8X Oompbsi- 
tion ; (4) Accidents ; (6) Qmd. 

1211. Any one of these Fdlooies of course deetrays 
the validity of an Alignment ; and although the Con* 
^^ coMs^ clnsion may still be tme, we are no longer 
inMSurjUh bound to reoeiye.it as a Conclusion alter 
FftUMf. such a Fallacy has been pjointed out in the 
process by which one has anired at it 

1312. (8)Inthethirdcaee.weinay haveaiSSsgwifcfr 

pernonveramj in which case there is neither • £uilt in 

Beqtoiur V9t Fomi uor Fallacy in the use of hiattar, but 

fMWMTMi. simply the assumptum of Premiaes, one or 

more of which are not true. . . 

1218. Thia will be seen occurs in the case of iV^ 
emmd jpro eauMj as stated in JPart L (788), toigether 
cMet of p«fi. ^th the assumption of Sequence where there 
tioprtneiftt. jg nonc, non-exclusion of Middle, &c-, &c. 
In all these cases a Proposition is assumed as true, 
which is not so. And whether it be expressly stated 
or implied as the suppressed Premise of an Enthy- 
meme, the Sequence of a Conditional, &c., it is equally 
mischievous ; and needs to be distinctly evolved if it 
were not expressly stated. 

1214. It thus becomes a Proposition, which we shall 
Thepaitepre- nccd to disprovc — tuiless its felsity be ob- 

miae will need . *.\ *, /» rnr • i- J 

dispioof. vious Without any proof. This can be done 
of course only by proving the contradictory of the False 
Premise. 

1216. (4) -But finally, we mav have a Fault in Me- 
thod, or a misapplication of Method to Matter ; as if 
Fault in Me. "^6 sliould attempt to apply Demonstration 
^^- to contingent matter, and determine resdities 

in being from our conceptions, stated as definitions. 
This was the great fault that prevailed among the 
students of the Natural Sciences from Aristotle down 
to Bacon. 
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1216. But in modem times we have a tendency to 
the opposite error. One writer* has attempted to ap- 
ply Induction to the religious history of the voineya pauit 
world, and to prove the falsity of Christianity from the 
fact, that all religions except that contained in the 
Scriptures have been delusions. 



SECTION X. 

Of Indirect Refutation. 

1217. This consists in proving a Proposition untrue, 
by showing that it contains or comprehends mdiroct Refo- 
tnat which is false. **^*»° 

1218. In the first place we may show a Proposition 
to be false by evolving from it, hy Immediaie ^j immediate 
Inference^ an untruth. Thus, one writer says ^n^^eoce- 
that the human souls are propagated by " decision ; " 
and the context shows that by " decision " he means 
the cutting off of a part. But " decision " or division 
implies extension, and extension is a property of mat- 
ter and not of spirit. 

1219. In tne second place we may refute one's 
reasoning by what is called the Heductio ad . . 

At jfT^-L* 'j-j Refutation by 

Aosurdum. In this process we introduce a Reductio ad 
other matter, which is either admitted as '^^^^^^'^ 
true, or which admits of proof beyond further question, 
and combines this new matter with that part of which 
was given before, which we wish to show to be false. 

1220. This Method is often spoken of as the process 
of showing that one's " Principles " or " argu- pop„,a, namea 
ment proves too much." Thus the infidel's ^ot the Method. 
argument, that the apparent death of the body implies 
the death of the soul and the cessation of existence, as 
Bishop Butler shows in his Analogy, " proves too 
much." It proves that the larvae of the Metabolians 
die when they go into the chrysalis state ; whereas 



* See Yolney's Rmiis, or Meditations among the Ruins of Empiiea. 
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they do not die but only change their mode of exist- 
ence. 

1221. Now if any general Propoeition, that is, a 
Proposition with a general term for a subject be true, 

pmNiameRui ^^s Prcdicatc must be true of every species 
Cd?SSt"R«AJ included in the genus denoted by the sub- 
'•*^***»- ject If then we can discover a species, of 

which the subject of that general Proposition can be 

fredicated, while its Premcate cannot, the general 
Proposition itself must be untrue. 

1222. Thus to recur to Bishop Butler^s argument 
lUastrBiioQ. a^ain. The infidel had asserted that me soul 
dies with the body—- the assertion was based on the 
appearance of death — and hence implied the Major 
Premise, that '^ in all cases of an apparent death of the 
body, there is a total cessation of tne existence of the 
individual." — Using this Major Premise, we may com- 
plete the Formula thus : 

Whenever the body dies there is a termination of 
the individual existence. 

The body dies in what we call the death of man. 

.*. In what we call the death of man there is a ter- 
mination of the individual existence. 

But says Bishop Butler there is a death of the body 
in the larvae of Metabolian insects. Using this for a 
Minor Premise to the Major Premise just given, and 
we have for Conclusion : 

.'. There is a termination of the individual existence 
of each Metabolian when it goes into the chrysalis 
state. 

This Conclusion, however, is confessedly untrue, 
and yet the Major Premise is the same as the infidel 
had used ; the Minor Premise is indeed difierent, but 
then it is a Proposition that no one can dispute. Hence 
the Major Premise, common to both Conclusions, must 
bo untrue. 

1223. By this we do not mean to say that the Pro- 
The disproved positiou had uo element of truth in it, or 

pS* uSJ!^ *' that this Keductio has shown that the Predi- 
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cate IS not true of any individuals included in the sub- 
ject ; but only that inasmuch as the Proposition is not 
true of all, we cannot admit it to be true of any, until 
it is modified by some modal which shall give either 
the Differentia of an included species of which it may 
always be affirmed, or expressive of a term or a condi- 
tion in which it may be affirmed of any one of them 
generally. And until this has been done by the infidel 
the refutation is complete. 

1224. The Indirect Methods of Disproof as well as 
the Indirect Method of Proof imply that there mdirect Me- 
is more than one way of knowing the truth }^^ij a*DTrect 
of the Proposition which it is sought to dis- JJ^ci^* 
prove. Otherwise there would be no means """• 
of disproving. Thus, as we have seen,, we may dis- 
prove a Proposition by proving directly its contra- 
dictory. This gives us two methods to the same Pro- 
position, since from any Proposition to its contradictory 
is an immediate inference. 

1226. Or again, we majr disprove a Proposition as 
a Premise by the reductio ad ahsurdvmfi. ^^ ^^ . 
But this implies that we have some other the "^ReSStlS 
means or method of proving that Conclusion 
or its contradictory, as the case may be. Otherwise 
we should not know which of the two Conclusions was 
right. We cannot pronounce one Proposition to be 
absurd or false, until we have ascertained that it is 
contradictory to another which we know to be true. 
Affirmative judgments are antecedent in point of time 
to the Negative, and the test of a theory or Method is 
that it gives results in accordance with what we know 
to be true, independent of the Method or theory in all 
those cases of which we know any tiling, except by 
means of the theory or Method itself. 

1226. The value of the Method will of course de- 
pend upon the certainty of the newly intro- .The Refuu- 
duced Premise or Matter, and oi course is upon the <^r. 
worth nothing unless that Premise be more new Mauer. 
certain than the common Premise which it seeks to 
redargue. 
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1227. What is called the Arguinenium db Aisurdo 
Tte j[{i2S!S3^ ^ merely the inference from the AbBordity 
ST of the Conclusioni that one or the other of 
the Premises, or both of them must be untrue. This 
can seldom be of any furthier use than a mere appeal 
to prciudice, since one is not likely to announce an 
absurd opinion without some force of Premises to sup- 
port it which may need a Befutation. 

SECTION IQL 

Of Penanal jReJkUatumd. 

1228. There are certain Methods of Befutation, 
which, while they have no conclusive force of a genend 
peiMMi Riftt- character, are often of great rhetorical effi- 
*••**** ciency in putting a stop to farther contro- 
versy. These 1 have callea Personal Arguments. 

1229. (1) The Argumentum ad Hommem consists 
Ar^wMmtum ^^ appealing to a man's acts, or previous de- 

MdHominttn. claratiOHS, or avowed principles, as being 
inconsistent with the position he is at present main- 
taining. 

1230. The ad hominem proves nothing categori- 
whatitprovea. callj. The opiniou of the Kespondent is used 
as a Premise against himself; It may enectiially annoy 
or even answer him ; but it can prove nothing more 
than that such and such is his opinion, or results from 
his opinion. The Conclusion can have no more truth 
than the subjective Premise or personal opinion of the 
person to whom the Argument is addressed. 

1231. (2) The ArgumerUum ad Verecundiam is an 
jrgumentum appeal to the opinion of an authority which 

Mam/^^^^' the person against whom the argument is 
used is bound to respect and follow, on the score of 
modesty. 

1232. This argument also can hardly be said to 
ito force. provc any thing categorically. It is used 
and very well serves to embarrass an antagonist. 
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Beyond this it has but little force. It gives for a Pre- 
mise the opinion of the individual or authority cited, 
and the Conclusion can have no force except what 
results from the respect due to that authority ; a 
force which may have far greater Tnoral than logical 
weight. 

1233. The Argumerdum ad Invidiam as it is some- 
times called, is really no argument at all. Argumtntvm 
It consists in appeals to the passions, preju- ^^^^oidiam, 
dices, or feelings of people, for the purpose of exciting 
emotions unfavorable either to a cause or the person ol 
him who advocates it. However effective this may be 
in a rhetorical point of view, it accomplishes nothing 
logically ; and proves, if it proves any thing, only that 
those who resort to this mode of argument are oetter 
skilled in Khetoric than in reasoning, and know more 
of the FormulsB of Billingsgate than of Logic. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

METHODS OF INSTBUGTION AND OBITICISM. 



SECTION L 

Classification of Sciences. 

1234. It may not be inappropriate to give a Classi- 
fication of the firanches of Human Knowledge before 
proceeding with the appropriate topics of this Chapter. 
Such a classification lias been already anticipated in 
some measure, and seems very generally to have been 
considered as belonging to this part of I^hilosophy. 

1235. We have already referred to the early divi- 
sion of human knowledge into three branches : Physics, 

Early ciasgi- Ethics, and Logic (5). But a slight advance 
bSimcsinS" i^ science, however, rendered this classi- 
quate. ficEtion inadequate and unsatisfactory. It 

must however be, to some extent, the basis of all divi- 
sions. The first department. Physics, including all 
branches of knowledge that have for subject-matter 
material objects in the concrete ; Logic, including all 
branches that treat of the intellect, and are based upon 
the elements furnished by it, the realities of truth, and 
the a priori conceptions ; and Ethics, including all that 
relate to man as having a destiny to accomplish, im- 
plying society, religion, and the state with its institu- 
tions and vested rights, as of Property, &c., as a means 
of accomplishing that destiny. 
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1236. It would not be worth the while to follow 
the history of these classifications minutely if we had 
time. One or two of the classifications, how- Ari«totie'« 
ever, it may be well to notice. Abistotle c^awifioiuon. 
divided all knowledge in the first place into two coordi- 
nate parts, the Immediate^ in which we learn every thing 
in particulars and each by itself {ra ku^' €Kaara\ and 
the Mediate^ in which we acquire a knowledge of univer- 
sal {ra /ca^ o\ov). From the Immediate in his theory, 
jwe deduce by means of Logic the knowledge of the 
^Mediate. Hence Logic is the instrument or organ of 
all science, so far as its form is concerned. With 
another view he divided all knowledge into Philosophy 
and History. Philosophy he divided into Speculative 
and Practical. The Speculative becomes Physics or 
Mathematics^ or what is afterwards called MetaphysicSy 
according as it advances in abstraction ; and relatively 
to its end^ it is divided into Physics, Cosmology, Psycho- 
logy, and Theologv. Practical Philosophy includes 
Ethics, Politics, and Economy. 

1237. In the Scholastic Philosophv of the Middle 
Ages we have the division into the Ieivium and the 
QuADEiviUM ; the first including Grammar^ Fchoiwuc 
Hhetaric^ and Logic: and the latter includ- <^'»««ifi«^"««- 
ing ArithmeUc^ Music^ Geometry, and Astronomy. 
They were described in these mnemonic lines : 

" Gbah. loqnitor ; DiA. verba docet ; Rhe. verba ministrat ; 
Mus. canit ; Ab. numerat ; Ge. ponderat ; As. colit astra." 

1238. These seven sciences constituted what in the 
University distribution was called the Faculty of Arts. 
And besides these were three others : Divi- JJ^^^^^.^ j.^. 
nity, Law, and Medicine. The first is nibS^^'ofthe 
regarded as including whatever concerns 
Keligion and its duties ; the second whatever relates to 
the State and its administration of affairs ; and the 
third was understood to include the Physical Sciences 
generally. 

1239. Bacon proposed a new classification, dividing 
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all Sciences into three classes, as they refer to either 
Memory^ Imaginationy or Heason, But this resulted 
BMon'aekMi- ^^ gTcat confiision, as there is scarcely any 
**'^- branch of knowledge in which all these 

faculties are not called into use ; and as has been re- 
marked, " his classification would put BoswelPs Life of 
Johnson in the same class with the labors of Onvier, 
and the researches of Hunter." Botany and Zoology 
were classed with Metaphysics, and Painting and Mu- 
sic among the ^' artes vclvfptwj/rias^^ were ranked with 
Cookery and Cosmetics. 

1240. Looks gave a much more sensible classifica- 
^tje^'ichMi- tiQn, as follows : 



1. Phtsiojl 






C Economies, (Logic, 

2. Pbaotioa < Politics, 8. Semeiotioa < Rhetoric, 

( Ethics. ( Grammar. 

1241. DuGALD Stewart believed a classification of 
the Sciences impossible, at least in his day. Coleridge 

Stewart and attempted it as a basis for the Encyclopedia 
Coleridge. Met/ropolitana^ which was constructed on 
his^plan. But as a confession of failure, he was obliged 
to give an " and so forth " at the end ; or rather a 
chapter of " Miscellanies^'* which could not be in- 
cluded in any part of his division. This reminds us 
of the Treatise of Smalgruenius, entitled " De Omni- 
hus HelmSy^^ with a supplement, " De QuHnisdam 
Aliis.^^ ^ 

1243. Ampere, however, elaborated a classification 
which is perhaps complete enough. But it is too com- 

Amp^rQ's plicated. Coleridge had failed by so classi- 
ciasaificaUjMi. lying, as to make his exceptions too nume- 
rous. Ampere made his parts too numerous, and had 
to create names and sciences which were never betbre 
heard of. His division does not recognize those names 
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and divisions which are already in use. Nor is there 
the remotest probability that the progressive develop- 
ment of Science will tate the form and divisions that 
he has pointed out He makes one hundred and 
twenty-eight sciences in the last subdivision, or third 
order, as he calls it — and thirty-two of the first order. 
He first divides into two kingdoms : — Cosmological, 
including (1) Mathematics / (2) Physics ; (3) Natural 
Sciences; (4J Medical Sciences ; — and Zoological 
Sciences, including (1) Philosojphics ; (2^) Pialegmor 
tics ; (3) EthnologtcoL Sciences ; (4) Political Sciences. 

1243. CoMPTE has given a classification also in his 
Positive Philosophy, as follows : compte'sciai- 

* •' sification. 

and then, as preceding and implied in all, he gives 
Mathematics or the Science of !N umbers. 

1244. This classification, as will be seen, does not 
include many of those which have thus far always been 
regarded as distinct sciences. Nor is the division suffi- 
ciently minute to be of much service. His Theory 
of Knowledge and his Philosophy are too hopelessly 
bad to allow of any useful classification being based 
upon it 

1245. In the following classification which I shall 
give, I divide first into three classes with ^ „e^ ^^ 
reference to the end in view ; and in the sub- pn»p~«d. 
divisions I have followed the received divisions and 
names. Each class naturally divides itself into two 
departments, diiferin^ in the first class both in the 
starting-point and in me Method. In the second class 
they diner in the starting-point only ; and in the third 
class the two departments differ chiefly in the object 
in view — the one producing objects of feeauty and the 
other objects of Utility. The Sciences in the depart- 
ments in the first class are necessary to those in the 
second class, and those in the second are necessary to 
the third. 
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Class L— TnEORBncAL, 
including those Sciences the object of which is " to 



DEPARTMENT L 

£kact Sciences* (purely physical), based upon 



of facts • 



Primary 
Phenomena ' 



'in the Atmosphere . 
ahove the Atmosphere 

r in the struotnre and Nat. 
History of the Earth 
on the surface of the 
Earth . • . 

in tlie analysis and comhination of 

the simple Elements 
in the form and Nat. History of 

Solids on the Earth's surface . 
in the structure of living hodics . 
of tlio internal functions of Life 
in the structure and yarieties of 

Vegetable Life 
in the varieties and habits of Ani- 
mal Life 
in the varieties and migrations of 

Men 

as exhibited in Con- 
sciousness 
in the external acts of 
man 



of mind 



I 



> msteobologt. 
oubanogbaphy. 

• Geology. 

• Geogbaphy. 
. Chemistry. 

. MiNEBALOGY. 

. Anatomy. 
. Physiology. 

. Botany. 

. Zoology. 

• Ethnology. 
. Psychology. 

. History.*! 



*" Beginning first with the facts of Observation, we have what are tiie 
strictly Inductive Sciences. I have called them the Exact Sciences, in ac- 
cordance with the popular usage ; not because they are any more exact 
than others, but because (if any reason can be given) they depend upon and 
require the greatest exactness of Observation — ^they depend upon Observa- 
tion and Testimony. * 

t History, properly understood, will of course include a knowledge of 
ancient Geography, the Languages of ancient as well as foreign nations of 
the present day. It will also imply a knowledge of the systems of religion 
"M modes of worship that have prevailed, and the progress that man hai 

de in the Arts and Sciences, in Philosophy and Literature. 
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DEPARTMENT 11. 



Pv/re Sciences* (purely metaphysical), based upon 



Primary 
Oonoeptions 



' of combination 
of Symbols 



of unity .* ABiTHMBna 

of forms in Space .... Gbombtby. 

r Constant 
represent- Quantities . Aloebba. 
ing ' Fluxional 

y Quantities . Oaloulus. 
of the meeting of lines and pl^es 

in a point . . . . . Tbigonometby. 
of -visible representation of Equa- 
tions .... Analytio Gbombtby. 
of the combination of Conceptions in 

Syllogisms Analytics. 

of Matter as modifying processes of 

Thought Method. 

of the conditions and forms of Know- 
ledge t ONTOLOGY-t 



* Then in Hxe next place I start with that other great co5rdinate in all 
Imowledge, Ihe elem«its of thonght which exist nowhere in the reality of 
being, but which the Reason itsdf ftimishes ; and where all possible things 
are assumed as real, or rather the distinction between the possible and the 
real entirely disappears. Even the yarietles of Method are based rather 
npon the varieties of Matter conceived as posable, than npon the results 
of experience in matter, although as the two coincide there is no necessity 
for observing the distinction in disonsdng Methods. 

t By Ontology we mean the science of being, and it should include the 
discussion of the necessaiy law or ^mns of thonght under which we know 
and believe whatever is supposed to exist out of the individual mind of the 
thinker. It will thus be found to furnish the fundamental and axiomatic 
principles of all the Exact Sciences, and in fact give to them their form as 
their Formal Cause. 

X The Sciences in this Department are purely instrumental and valu- 
able as Means and Helps to the construction of the Materials given in the 
preceding Department into the Sciences in the next two Departments, and 
in ^plying them to use as in the Departments in the third Class. 

The six first named, Arithmetic^ Gwmebry, Algebra, Calctdutj Trigonometry^ 
and Afuiyfic Geometry, constitute the Department <tf Mathebiatics ; while 
of the omer three,, two, Ancdytici and Methody constitute Logic ; and the 
three together, with one from the first Department, Psychology, constitatt 
what is ordinarily dffled Metathtbigb. 
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Class IL — ^Pbactioal,* 
including Sciences the object of which is " <o (fo." 



DEPARTMENT L 

Mixed Sciences -f based upon the Conception of 

on the Earth 



Matter 

and 

Motion 



in BoUd bodie. \^^ H^^^ 
in gaseous masses 



. Meohaniob. 

astbonoict. 
Htdbostatios. 

Htdbattlios. 

Pneumatics. 



_in bodies «.ffeoti.,j {2: JSS*.' / ^^T^ 



PEPABTBIENT IL 

Ethical Sciences X based on the conception of 



Man 

and 

Action 



( in relation to the Idea of the GU>od . 
as exercising authority in temporal 

affairs 

as under Divine Providence 

«« „«;!«« A« (the State . 

fTi-f/^^« Church . . 
tnonty ^ ^ Revelation from God 



. Ethiob. 

, . POIJTT. 

13'at. Religiok. 

jubispbudsnoe. 

, EooL. Polity. 

Bey. Religion. 



* The sciences in the second class are those which develope and state 
the laws of motion and of action. I have called them Practical hecanse their 
End is Action ; they all assume more or less of the results of the Theoreti- 
cal, or sciences included in the first class. They proceed from the results 
there ohtained by demonstration to the evolution of rules Cr laws. 

t These sciences I have called Mixed, since although the laws of Mat- 
ter are determined from the conception of its nature and constitution alone, 
yet the law itself is in point of fact for the most part first ascertained by 
observation. But it is soon found to be implied in our conceptions, (1) of 
Matter (as opposed to Mind) ; (2) of Force (as o^^osed to Motive} ; and 
(3) of Motion (as opposed to Thought). 

X In the second Department we consider the laws which man oug^ to 
obey. These are derived from a consideration of man as he is (P^chology 
and Physiology), and of the destiny, which, by his voluntary activity, he 
ought to attain. But as this destiny implies as a means of its accom^sh- 
ment Society or the Family, and the State, that is, a society having sov^ 
creignty over individual men, and a Providence or Moral Governor of th# 
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Class HI. — Productive,* 
includiog the Sciences the object of which is " to creaie.^^ 



DEPARTMENT L 

The jPi9i€' Artsf or Sciences which guide the expen- 
diture of labor, directed to the production of 

in the Soil . . • . . Gaedenino. 

in the construction of Edifices . Abohiteotube, 

in solid representations of Life . Soulptube. 
The BeantifQl<{ in perspective representations hy 

Color Painting. 

in the combination of Sounds . . e Musio. 

^ in the use of Language . . . Poetby. 

worldf to whom man is accountable, and whose final approbation is an 
essential part of his destiny, we evolve by Analysis and Demonstration from 
these conceptions Society, State, and Providence — the rules which man 
ought to obey. Hence Ethics, Polity, and Natural Religion, are based upon 
Reason alone. And the realization of Religion impHes a Church having 
authority in matters of faith. Hence we have, besides the authority of God 
over us, the two others. State and Church, which we find that He has 
recognized and sanctioned as guides and authority, each within its appro- 
priate sphere, and we have both Jurisprudence and Ekx^lesiastical Polity as 
rules of action within cert-ain limits. 

* In the third d ass I have included all those sciences the end of which 
is to aid man in the accomplishment of results out of himself, and have 
divided them into two classes, the Beautiful and the UsefuL The Subjects 
included in this Class are more commonly called Arts than /Sciences. They 
are, however. Sciences i^ the Arts; that is, branches of knowledge which teach 
bow to produce results, the production of which is called Art ' [Art is dis- 
tinguished fiom mere Instinct by this fact — ^namely, that it is ^gtiided by a 
floientific comprehension of its principles and processes, whereas Instinct has 
no such comprehension* ... 

t I have not regarded the Methods of JEsthetics as properly coming 
-within the province of Logic. They are determined rather by the Suscep- 
tibility than the Reason. Their ultimate Facts are'only'feiiperimCTtal ; we 
can only refer to the fact that a beautiful object does excite the Emotions, 
which we call the emotions of Beauty ; and we judge an object to be beau- 
tiful because it does excite such emotions. ' ^We caimot prove that it ought 
to do so. We can discover no necessity in 'the' nature of the case for its 
exciting such emotions. Its judgments in fact are 'all Relative, while Lo^o 
deals with the Absolute alone. . . . . . 

15* 
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DEPABTBCENT IL 



Useful Arts* or Sciences which guide the expen- 
diture of labor, directed to the production of 



TheUsefiil 



AOBICITLTUBS. 

Metaixubot. 



' in the SoO 

in objects beneath the Soil . 
in the manafactnre of the raw ma- 
terial TsOHKOLOOT. 

r written Lan- 



in maltipljiDg 
the products 
of mind 



expressed 
in 



gnage . Typography. 
works of the 
ilne Arts . ENOBAYixa. 
in the increase of ralae by Ex- 
change COMMEBOK. 

in the promotion of Health . . Medicine. 
in the expression of thought by 

Langna^ Bhetobio. 

in promoting pecuniary prosperity . Pour. Economy. 
in promoting the National Defence . . Wab. 

1246. Of course all the above-named or described 
Sciences admit of being greatly subdivided. In fact 
Each Science ^ny author has tlie right to take any part of 
TablJif ad^'u a^y ^^^ Science and treat it as a Science by 
fofgubdiTbioQ. itself, if he chooses to do 80. This is, in fact, 
making a subdivision of some part of the division of 
Science as it previously existed. In this way the 
names on our Catalogue of Sciences become more 
numerous, and may in fact extend beyond any known 
or conceivable limit. I have not thought it worth 
while, however, to follow the subdivisions already 
made, any further than they are given in the preced- 
ing three Tables and the Notes accompanying them. 

. ♦ But in the second part of thia Class we have the Useful Arts. They 
take the results of the General Facts obtained by the Sciences in the First 
Department of the first Class, and the Laws obtained in the corresponding 
Department of the second Class, and by Deduction apply them to the results 
"~^ich minister to man's physical and temporal wants, as being subservient 
purposes of life ; which purpose again is the attainment of that End 
Jtiny for which his Creator placed him in this state of existence. 
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SECTION n. 

Of the Conveyance of Ideas from one Mind to another. 

1247. All Methods in so far as they belong to the 
Sphere of Logic, are determined by the Idea of the 
Irue. They aim merely to satisfy the demands of 
comprehension and conviction. But most, if not all, 
the Methods of Argument and Instruction 

come also within me Sphere of Khetoric. lS* and Sf 
They aim not only to convince, but also to 
please and to persuade ; and in Instruction especially, 
to save time and labor, and to facilitate the ease with 
which we remember what we have once beamed. But 
the Methods of Rhetoric are determined by the Idea 
of the Useful. Its precepts are valuable only because 
they are useful — ^useful for pleasing and persuading — 
useful for the perspicuity of statement — lucidness of 
illustration or impressing npon the mind a sense of the 
importance of what is communicated. 

1248. It is obvious, therefore, that by far the largest, 
though by no means the most important. Methods of 
part of what properly belongs to any ade- »trucUon." *°' 
qnate discussion of the Methods of Listruction, mnst 
come within the appropriate sphere of Khetoric. I 

'shall, therefore, make but a very short Chapter on the 
Method of Instruction in this place. 

1249. By Instruction we mean not merely the 
communication of the knowledge which we instruction and 
have obtained. Our attention is much more c«>»t'«c''«'- 
completely fixed upon the means of Construction^ or 
the putting it into a system, and so arranging the parts 
as tuat they may best fulfil the conditions of a thorough 
comprehension of the general subject by those who are 
unacquainted with it. 

1250. I regard it as a controlling fact in regard to 
Methods of Instruction, that a conception concepuoni 
cannot be conveyed or transferred, as a SfSat?d 
whole, from one mind to another. Each one wt»o*«»- 
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must be formed de novo in each mind. Ko one can 
convey bis sensation to another ; we can describe them 
to those beingSi and those only who have had aenaa- 
tions of the same speciea— the sensation of color, fer 
instance, which I have when I look at the object before 
me, I cannot commnnioate to any other person. If 
he can see, I can describe it to him so that he can fi»m 
a conception of it Bat if he be blind, he cannot ocm- 
ceive of a sensation of color, nor can one be conyeyed 
into his mind. 

1251. A judgment may be converired from one mind 
ja^MMii to another, provided botn minds have the 

"*'' conceptions which constitnte the matter of 

the judgment Thus if I aflSrm that '^ gold is yellow," 
the person hearing me does not need to judfo whether 
it is yellow or not, in order to nnderstand my judg- 
ment, or the proposition affirming it— the proposition 
conveys the judgment to his miim, and he may then 
affirm or deny it as he j>leases. 

1252. But a conception cannot be conveyed in that 
way or in any way. It is necossarily constructed by 

ana within every mind in which it can exist 
VM^^^^ at all. Thus suppose I have a conception of 
imm"S lu an object, and use some word in an unknown 

tongue to express it, that word is just as good 
in itsdf 2A any other, and just as good rdati/ody to all' 
who understand the language to which it belong 
But it has no power of itself to convey or suggest me 
conception. If the conception is one which has been 
already formed, and is in the mind of the person to 
whom I am speaking, all that I need to do is to 
deji/nc my word by giving its synonyme in the lan- 
guage which he uses. If I had used the word " oaleb^^ 
which is Hebrew, I have but to ffive the English 
word " dog^^^ and I have defined the word ana le- 
called to his attention the conception which the two 
words are used to represent in their respective voca- 
bularies. 

1253. But suppose the conception be entirely new 
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to the person addressed, no mere definition of the word 
by which I denote it will suflBlce. I must verbal ocfini- 
give him first the Essentia of the object by ^iei^^iS?- 
referring it to the Proximate Genus, and ***»■• 
then the Differentia, which distinguishes it from the 
coordinate species in that Genus. And then further 
if it be an individual object, I must give some of the 
individual marks or inseparable accidents. 

1254. The person addressed then takes 'wp toaether 
(for that is the meaning of the word " conceive )j all 
the matter which I have given and puts it Thepemonad- 
together in his own mind, as I gave it to g/StSu thi^SS- 
him, and he has the conception which I cepuon. 
had. But he has formed it anew in his own mind ; I 

fave him the material only. I defined my conception 
y an analysis of its matter, and he constructed his by 
a synthesis of the, same matter. 

1255. But each of these elements into which I 
resolved my conception by analysis, and out of which 
he constructed his by synthesis, are' also conceptioM 
conceptions ; and if they are conceptions f^SS^ "*i^ 
which he has not already formed, he is not £?^ ^*J: 
prepared to synthesize out of the material "*"■• 
which I have given him. My Definition has not been 
sufficiently elementary, I must go back one step further 
and define the elements of which he has not yet formed 
a conception. 

SECTION ni. 
Of Definition and Description. 

1266. The predicating of any subject its Essentia 
and Differentia is what is called Definition. Defimuoo. 
Thus if I say, " Mahomet was the man who founded 
the religion called by his name^'^ I give first the Essen- 
tia — what he was — " a man ; " and secondly, ^^^ ^. 
the Differentia, which distinguishes him from ****^* 
all other men " who founded the religion^'^ &c. By 
these words I have given an adequate definition. 
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1257. Bat suppose I had omitted the Essentia, and 
Bpeeific Deli- Said, ^^ uo was tho founder of the religion," 

SlitS* *"****■ &c., this would be a specific definition ; but 
the question might still recur as to his Essentia, whe- 
ther he was " man," " angel," or " demon." lia that 
case the definition would have been inadequate, inas- 
much as " founder of the religion," &c., may be the 
Differentia of Species in several different Proximate 
Genera, as " man," " angel," &c. 

1258. Or again, suppose I had merely said, " Ma- 
homet was a MAN of ArahidP Here the Essentia 
DefimtkHuofm- " "^^n " would bc satisfactory to give me a 
SJJ^uSj'indiw- distinct conception, but the words "of Ara- 
aiuumariu. bia," are no Differentia of an individual 
man, since there are many " men of Arabia." The De- 
finition would be inadequate. It would not be definite. 
It would give the Essentia with the Differentia of the 
species, but no peculiar or distinguishing mark of the 
individual. 

1259. A Definition is either of a name or of the 
Definition of a conception which we have of a thinor or of 

name, ot a con- .-t .-r » 'jir*! /»*i x* 

eeption. or of thc thinc: itseli Dv mcans oi its conception 

the thing. O ./ X- 

or name. 

1260. When we define a name or a word, we ex- 
Definiiionofa pl^in its mcaniiig by other words having 

name. ^^ Same meaning. Thus we define ^tXew 

in Greek and arao in Latin, by the word " love " in 
English. We explain the name " sulphuric acid," by 
Verbal Defini- sajiug that it is thc " oil of vitriol." This 
tions. Jq called a Verbal Definition, as merely de- 

fining words. 

1261. A Teal Definition is one that defines the thing 
itseli' of which the conception is formed. But as we 

Real Defini- kuow thc thing or subject-matter only by the 
conception which we form of it, we can of 
course define it only by means of that conception. To 
define any thing, therefore, is to define or give by 
analysis the conception which we have of it. Our con- 
ception may be compared by this means with those 



tiona 
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which other persons have of the same object, and cor- 
rected, if found to be erroneous or inadequate, by means 
of theirs. This correction, however, implies that their 
ipeans and opportunities of investigation have been 
superior to ours. 

1262. We may, however, sometimes enable another 
to form a conception of the thing itself, with- Descriptions 
out the intervention of any conception which j;„ve?iS°ion^ 
we may have formed of it ourselves. This "^p^"^- 
we do by a Description pointing to the place in which 
it is situated, the time when it occurs, or the circum- 
stances by which it is surrounded. In this case we 
simply refer to the sphere of its conception, and leave 
others to learn the matter for themselves by their own 
observations or investigation. 

1263. It has been very generally held that there 
are certain simple Ideas and ultimate elements in all 
conceptions which cannot be defined. And the reason 
given for the opinion is, that being simple or ultimate 
elements they can be divided or analyzed no farther. 

1264. But this is evidently a mistake. We do not 
analyze the object in our definition, but only ^ 

*' ^' jy 'j. -XT j.« •'No Concep- 

our conceptiorb of tt. JMow a conception ex tion that can- 

., .-^ •' » 1 jy ' 1 ^ not be defined. 

v^ termim can never consist oi a simple ele- 
ment. It is the taking together of several properties as 
Essentia and Differentia into a Logical Whole which 
to the mind represents tlie object denoted by the term 
which represents the conception. We get a conception 
of an object only by its Essentia and Differentia. And 
hence the conception, including these elments, can be 
analyzed and so defined.* 

* We must remember that it will often happen that the Differentia of 
any object, or class of objects, as we form our conceptions of them, will not 
consist of pn^rties which can be predicated of the objects considered solelj 
and by themselves. They are rather relative properties. Thus we may predi- 
cate ** hardness" of iron in and by itself ; but " magnetism" is but a relative 
property, since we could never know its reality except by the relation which 
the magnetic body sustains to others which are attracted by it while in that 
oondition. So with " causaUty,** and many of the other elements which 
enter into ■ our conceptions ; they indicate rather the relations which the 
objects sustain to others, than any prcperties which are directly perceptible 
by themselves. ^ 
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1265. Tlio difficulty however is in us. It is often 
the case that we have a distinct conception without its 

ReaaoM why being definite in our own minds. We never 
tTiSe/uniffiSto bave analyzed it, and perhaps cannot analyze 
define. j|. gQ ^g ^^ name each element of its matter, 

and say what precisely is its Essentia and what its 
DiflFerentia. Thus I suppose all persons have a pretty 
distinct conception of an apple. But I doubt if any 
one can give the Differentia of it so as precisely to 
draw the line between it and the pear for instance. 

1266. Again there are objects the definition of 
which is made difficult, and practically impossible in 

wantoffene- somc cascs, by our having no well known 
ml tenns. Proximatc Genus to which to refer them as 
expressive of their Essentia. Thus Prof. Loomis, in his 
Geometry, in attempting to define a " straight line," 
says, " It is the shortest path between two poifits.^^ The 
Differentia, " shortest between two points," is fault- 
less. But the Essentia, " path," sounds strangely. A 
Hue is not a " path " in any sense in which we are 
accustomed to that word ; that is, a " geometrical line " 
does not belong to any genus which we are accustomed 
to denote by the word " path." 

12G7. This is in fact a difficulty often met with. 
We may have the Differentia of a conception at our 

A frequent dif- commaud, but not its Essentia. In all at- 
ficuity. tempts to define " consdoiLsness^^^ for exam- 

ple, the same difficulty is encountered. Shall we call 
it a " faculty," a " function," or simply a " state " of 
the mind ? 

1268. The usual resort in such cases of our inability 
to define that of which, however, we have a definite 

The usual re- but uo distinct* conception, is to describe 
■*"^ the sphere by means of the Differentia, and 

leave the Genus or Essentia undetermined. 

1269. But an adequate Definition defines its object 
by referring it to its species and genus. Thus we saj 

*" It mtty be well to remark that the Essentia makes a conceptioD 
' distinct^ the Differentia makes it " dejmte/* 
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that ^^ Iron is a metal cf areai maUeability^ density ^ 
a/nd of a doMsh gray color r When we say ^hat consu. 
it is a " metal," we refer it to the genus Jl^i ^d&. 
" metals ; " and of course we may thereafter ****"• 
predicate of it all the Essentia of metals. By saying 
^^ it is of ^eat malleability, density, and of a darkish 
gray color/' we refer it to each of the species whose 
iHnerentia are respectively " malleability,^' " density," 
and "graycolor." 

1270. We are said to define a conception generally 
or genericdlZy. when we refer it to its ffenus, . ^ 

\c . •'' • 7 99 •/? 77 i_ OenencDefi- 

as ^^man is an anwnal }^^ mecificaUyj when nh^ns sped. 
we give the Differentia of the species with- 
3ut the genusj ais " man is rational^^^ or " a being with 
reason ; " accidentaUy^ when we give merely Accidental. 
some accidental property of the object ; phy- physical. 
sicaHyj when we enumerate the physical parts, as 
^^man has two hands, two feet, erect form;" and 
7iiet(yphyaicallyj when we refer to the invi- Metaphysical. 
sible nature, as ^^ man is a spiritual being, with reason, 
intellect, memory, conscience," &c.* 

1271. In defining a Genus, as such, the Essentia 
only can be given.f But in defining a Species, both 
the Essentia and the Differentia must be 

• J. !/»• tj»»ji>li "What Denoi- 

given ; and m denning an Individual there uods can bo 
must be added to the Essentia and Differ- **''^°* 
entia the peculiarities which distinguish the Individual 
defined from others of the same species. 

1272. But when a Definition foils to fulfil these 
conditions, as if in defining a Species, there inadequate De- 
is an omission of the Differentia ; or in defin- ^^'^' 
ing an Individual an omission of the peculiarities, the 
definition is inadequate. 

* What is Bometimea called a Negaiioe Definition, or defining negativelj, 
is no definition of the subject at alL It consists merelj in naming the Dif- 
ferentia of the codrdinate species, and saying that they are not propertiea 
of, and do not belong to the Species which we are definiQg. 

t We may of course refer it to the next higher of the subaltern Genera, 
in which case it becomes a Species to be defined as such by the £>»entia of 
its Proximate Genus and its own Differentia. 
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1273. Definition, therefore, always implies a classi- 
jPefinitjon im- fication of the thing defined, by referring it 

ti^.^ ' to its Genus and Species. Hence it appears 
that we can cognize the Inaiyidual only through the 
Species. Each property which we ascribe to it or see 
tliat it possesses refers it to a class, whose DifiTerentia 
is the property thus ascribed to the individual object. 

1274. One of the readiest and best illustrations of 
this principle is afforded in the conjugation of the verb. 

The cofuuca. ^^ vcrb itsclf is the Genus, and its Essentia 
SiJSlfVSbl M the meaning of the word in its most general 
iuiutntioii. sense. The Species is the voice, as active, 
passive, &c., whose Dinerentia is the mode of the 
action of the verb in reference to the agent and th 
object. Mood is the first sub-species, the Differentia 
of which is the mode of aflirmation as declaring (In- 
dicative), representing it as possible, &c. The second 
sub-species is Tense, and its Differentia is the relation 
of the action to the time in which the word is used by 
the speaker. The next sub-species is " number," indi- 
cating as its Differentia whether the subject of the verb 
included one or more ; and the infima species is the 
" person," limiting by its Differentia the subject still 
further, by showing whether the subject is the person 
speaking, the person spoken to, or some person spoken 
of. And the word itself, as it stands on the written 
page, or is heard in oral speech, is the individual. 

1275. It is very likely to happen that the terms used 
in any Definition will also need to be defined. In this 

case the laws of Definition are the same as 
u)d|fi?^a"De- before ; we define by Essentia and Differentia 

still. Thus if I should define the palm as 
" an endogenous tree," &c., one might be wholly un- 
able to construct the conception, because he had not 
previously the conception lor which " endogenous " 
stands. I should then be obliged to define that con- 
ception by giving its conception, as applied to plants — 
GROWTH hy suGcesive additions to the inside. But sup- 
pose my definition were not yet sufficiently elementary, 
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and that lie had no definite conception of " growth," 
I should bo obliged to define it as a species of the 
genus " increase, giving the Differentia which distin- 
guish it from the coordinate species — nccretion^ ctgglo- 
meraiionj.&c. Or suppose the words " by successive 
additions to the inside," represented a conception not 

freviously formed in the mind of the person addressed, 
should have to explain or define them in the same 
way, either showing what an "addition" is, or the 
difference between the kind that is " to the inside," 
and that which is " to the outside," its coordinate. 

1276. Hence as each Definition may need a defini- 
tion of its terms, there must be a constant ultimate 
retrogression until we come to some ultimate coocept»oM- 
conception, which is formed at the first sight of the ob- 
ject ; or to Description, pointing out the sphere of the 
object of which the conception is to be found. 

1277. A Description, therefore, does not furnish the 
material for the construction of a conception, j^ De«cripUon 
It merely informs us when, or where, or how tSrM^f'& 
we may find it for ourselves. And the pro- » conception- 
cess of finding it is one of the original Methods of In- 
vestigation. It brings us back, therefore, to primary 
or elementary conceptions. 

1278. These primary or elemental conceptions of 
external objects are formed spontaneously, primary con. 
and of necessity on the perception of the S&'i'an'cfS!' 
external senses. And of invisible objects, <»»«^- 
such as geometrical figures, &c, they are formed by 
the Keason constructing them in the mind itself. Thus 
suppose I imagine a point moving A*om one position in 
space always at the same distance from another point, 
until it comes back to the place of its departure, ihave 
formed the conception of a circle by constructing the 
circle itself. It is for Genus a figube in space, and for 
Differentia it has a circurnference every point of which is 
eqiudly distant from one and the samepoi/rU within it. 

1279. But this Genus, "figures in space," cannot 
be a primary conception for us, since we never have 
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the Differentia denoted by the words " in €^pace^ ex- 
coneeptkHMoT ^^^P^ ^ & Counterpart to objects having shape 
ft!th"5i'3y ^ ^"^d outline in the external world or inpUuse. 
SJlSfof iSS*. I ^o not deny that the conception would be 
iuwonwioff. possible without such observation. That is 
a question of metaphysics with which we have nothing 
to do in this place, lout as a fsict, oil mortals here on 
£arth, do not form conceptions of the invisible realities 
of truth, until after experience of the visible realities 
of being in the material world. 

SECTION IV. 

Of Natural and ArUJioial Clamjicaiions. 

1280. Tlie conception of each individual object — ^for 
with the individual we always begin in actual expe- 
rience — ^is formed by means of the Essentia 

first fonnedap- auQ JDitierentia. I see an object before me 

on the basis of ^ • •* • ■■« -i i*/*t it • a 

thoTO made by which IS vellow and round ; it 1 call it an 
o"»«"- u orange, I refer it to a conception already 

formed, and consequently this is not a primary one. It 
is, however, the point at which each of us who live at 
the present day begin with the formation of our con- 
ceptions. We learn the names that have already been 
given to things, and base our classifications and con- 
ceptions upon those that have been made before us. 

1281. The primary classifications are always ot 
necessity very simple and unscientific. They are based 

, . on some property immediately obvious to 

Pnmary classi- .i i i jd/» 

fications very tho scnscs, as coior, shape, odor, <fec., tor 
simpe. their Essentia. The next step is a division of 

the Genera, using different colors, odors, shapes, &c., 
as Differentia. This classification is almost instanta- 
neous if not quite so, at the first instant when the mind 
is awakened to activity by the presence of material 
objects to our senses. 

1282. From these first and purely accidental prin* 
ciules of classification^ we pass on in our progress of 
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comprehension at each step adopting as pennanent 
and useful such as nave been found so m gome of them 
times past, and because they have been so SSS"o" liSJ 
found nave received those common names *^*^®- 
which constitute the basis of all languages, as ^^ com- 
mon names." 

1283. But no sooner do we begin our scientific 
investigations than we find in most cases 

that a new classification becomes requisite, new^ cS&a- 
one requiring for its construction a new ****"*' 
analysis of the objects to be included in the classes. 

1284. Hence the distinction between natural and 
artificial, or scientific classifications. Natu- Di,tincti«mbe. 
ral classifications are such as are formed at iJ^^siSStSi 
once instinctively and of necessity by the c*a"»fi«uioM. 
mind. They are based upon the more obvious and 
conspicuous properties of the objects, and denoted 
by such words as the common names of all languages, 
liie scientific classifications, on the other hand, are 
such as are based upon less obvious properties, and are 
devised for the purpose of expediting Science. They 
are, for the most part, denoted by what are called the 
technical terms of a language or science. 

1285. The problem in all scientific classifications is 
to group together in one species those facts which have 
the greatest number of properties in com- 
mon, and to classify on those properties in^^auS 
which are regarded as Formal with reterence ^°"*' 
to those which are Modal. The fewer the classes 
therefore the better, provided that in reducing the 
number of classes we do not increase the exceptions to 
each, so as to make the aggregate of Species and Ex- 
ceptions greater than in some other classifications. 

1286. Thus to take an example from Ethnology. 
If we divide men into three coordinate classes, red, 
black, and white, not only are the Modal An iiiuatration 
properties common to each species in classi- fi«n Ethnology. 
ncation few, but the exceptions to any statement that 
might be made concerning any one of the species are 
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very numerous. As the result of much investigation, 
it nas been found that if we class them as woolly- 
headed, bearded, and beardless, the number of state- 
ments, including both the rules and the exceptions, 
requisite for a full treatise on the Natural History of 
Man, is greatly reduced. Of course, therefore, that 
natural history when thus j>resented, is much more 
easily and much more quickly learned, and longer 
remembered than when presented to the mind of the 
learner by means of any other classification. 

1287. To take another illustration. In Botany the 
primary classification of its objects was into Trees, 

iiiutfttioa Shrubs, and Plants. OfiSALPmus proposed 
fm'tta^hiM^ the first scientific classification baseu on 'Hhe 
ofBotanj. number, position, and figure of organs," as 
" the flower, the seed receptacle, and the se^s ; " for 
the purpose, as he said, of '^ ranging them into bri- 
grades, regiments, and companies, like a well-ordered 
army." Soon after Bauhin undertook another and 
simpler classification. Kay proposed another ; and 
in 1687 TouRNEFORT proposed to classify on " the regu- 
larity or irregularity of the flowers in form, and by 
the situation of the receptacle of the seeds below 
the calyx or within it." Then Linnaeus appeared and 
classified by *' the pistils and stamens of the flowers." 
And finally, we have the system of the Jussieus, based 
on " the number of the cotyledons and the structure 
of the seeds, and subordinate to this the insertion of the 
stamina, as over, about, or under the germen." 

1288. A primary object is undoubtedly to make the 
number of the species as small as practicable. And 

The limit to the limit to this reduction, as has been said, 
ifVe'^number ^s ^hc uumbcr of cxccptions and abnormal 
Species. peculiarities which always increases with the 

reduction in the number of classes, so long as we ad- 
here to the same principle of classification. And that 
principle which will give us the smallest aggiiegate of 
species and of exceptions, is said to be the simplest or 
to simplify the classification the most. 
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1289. Now wherever we begin in our instruction, 
whether with the most general subject, as in the Syn- 
thetic Method — or with the individual, as in ^e must de- 
the Analytic, we must define our subject, fSJ^ ^ '^Si 
and each subject as we pass along, by refer- sSSfic cSSl 
ring it to the natural and well-known classi- "fi«*»«>"«- 
fications. And if we have adopted a scientific classifi- 
cation, we need alwayB to give the common one also, 
and explain ours by the difference between them. 
Thus a chemist would say, "chloride of sodium is 
the muriate of soda of the old classifications — the 
common salt of the common use. It consists of so 
many p^is of sodium, so many of chlorine," &c., &c. 

1290. In the course of our classifications we shall 
sometimes encounter a phenomenon which simaarDjffer- 
we have not yet noticed — ^namely, the recur- tnt\%x^ti 
rence of the same Differentia of Species in ^°®™* 
different Proximate Genera — these we may ^^cumngspe- 
call Mecv/rring Speciea. 

1291. Thus in Mathematics we have " cv/rved lines " 
and " curved surfaces," in which the Genera " lines " 
and " surfaces " comprehend Species, whose illustrated 
Differentials ^^cfwrved;^^ as " wrv^rf lines," {-S^SSd^^lhSS 
and ^^ cwrved sur&ces." A^ain in Gram- <5™«»°»'- 
mar, in the conjugation and declension of the Verb, 
we have three voices, for instance, Active, Passive, 
and Middle. Now taking these as Proxipaate Genera, 
we have in each of them the same Differentia of 
Mood, Infinitive Mood, &c. ; and the Differentia, that 
is, the signification and force of Mood is precisely the 
same in one voice as in the other, although modify- 
ing a different Essentia. So, also, each Mood has dif- 
ferent Tenses, as a Present, and Past, and a Future. 
The force or Differentia of Tense is precisely the same 
in one Mood as in the other. It is defined as deter- 
mining " the time at which the Verb represents the act 
as takmg place ; " the Present represents it as taking 
place at tne time of speaking, whether in one Mood 
or mode of representing the action or another, and irre- 
spective of the Differentia of voice. i^ 
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SECTION V. 

Of the Dtm&ion of the OeneroU Sufyeet. 

1292. Tho subjects of which we treat have exten- 
sion in two different directions, Comprehension and 

Twokindfof Protension. If we are treattng^ a general 
•teS?m1*GeM. subject, as Chemistry, Mechanics, &c., it has 
nJ8uiu«:t. Comprehensive Extension, and admits of 
course of division into subordinate parts. If we are 
treating of an individual subject, as the history of a 
nation, the biography of an individual, it has Proten- 
sive Extension only. 

1293. In this latter case there is no lo^cal neces- 
sity for a division at alL A division is omy a conve- 

nience, and one that is often of very great 

een^ty fora?^ importance both to the writer and the reader. 

te^e^Ext^ And as it is one that is required and deter- 
mined rather by the idea oi Utility than the 

idea of Truth, we will leave its discussion to the Ehe- 

toricians. 

1294. But in treating of a general subject a division 
becomes necessary, in consequence of the fact that 

, much which it is necessary to say, may be 

Division of a j»xi^ i. j* aA • ^ A j • j» 

General Subject predicated 01 a part oi the mcludea mdi- 
nece«-«ry. yidual subjccts which cannot be predicated 
of the whole ; and much of some parts which cannot be 
predicated of others. 

1295. If the subject will admit of a division into 
coordinate parts, it is best to divide in that way. And 

Coordinate ^1^^^ ^^^^ divisiou is to bc determined by the 
part preferable, j^^ already laid down for scientific classifi- 
cations ; namely, so divide as that the aggregate of the 
number of the parts and of the exceptions to the predi- 
cates afiirmed of the parts, will be the smallest that the 
nature of the matter will allow. 

1296. The reason for this rule is the same as that 
given above. The instruction can be given in fewer 
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words, consequently in shorter time, is more easily and 
sooner understood and better remembered, Rpaaonibrthe 
than when the mind is encumbered by a '^**'®- 
multiplicity either of subdivisions or of exceptions to 
the statements made for general. Each coordinate and 
each subordinate part, as well as each exceptional case 
or individual, becomes a separate and distinct subject of 
bredication, which it takes as long to teach and requires 
&8 much, and often more, effort to remember than the 
most comprehensive statement in the whole science. 

1297. JBut there are cases in which no division into 
coordinate parts can be made unless it be a very clumsy 
one. Our present general subject (828), " Me- ,„ ^„e cases 
thod," as has been already said is such an ptdlSSi'"?.^ 
one. Again, if one were treating of the ^^po**'***®- 
Literaiy Men of a nation, it would be impossible to 
make a coordinate division that would answer any 
good purpose. 

1298. In such cases we must divide into Alternate 
Species. As in the case just named, we might divide 
the Literary Men into Historians, Poets, . 
Essayists, Philosophers, Naturalists, &c. AUeSate sS* 
This would be a usefiil division. But the 

same man might be distinguished in more than one of 
the classes named, as for instance, the English Southey 
as a poet and as a historian ; Coleridge, a poet and a phi- 
losopher ; Macaulay as a poet, historian, and essayist. 

1299. And with regard to the number of Alternate 
Parts into which the General Subject should The same mie 
be divided, the same rule holds as above : KmSf of an 
it should be the minimum aggregate of parts c^fduat? si^ 
and exceptions. "^* 

SECTION VI. 

Of the Order in the treatmnent. 

1300. In the first acquisition of knowledge we are 
obliged to begin with the individual and concrete, and, 

16 
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examining them one by one, we ascend to the general and 
. the abstract. Thus the knowledge of human 
koSTw wifh"the nature is acquired by an acquaintance with 
individual men one atler another, analyzing, 
abstracting, and omitting what is peculiar to eacn, and 
retaining as the matter of the conception to be ex- 
pressed bv one general term "man," all that is com- 
mon to all men. 

1301. So, too, in acquiring the knowledge of any 
We also learn particular or individual obiect, we may per- 

Koperuea one ■»• . ». • _.• i» xi! a. j.^ 

. one. ceive its properties, many oi them at a time. 

But we have to learn or study them, property after 

property, one at a time. 

1302. Now in teaching others, which is instruction, 
we may pursue the same method ; beginning with tiie 

The Anal Uc ^^^^^idual and the concrete, and proceed to 
j^t^ " ^ia the general and abstract. This is called the 
*■ Analytic Method of teaching. But it is gene- 
rally found tedious, uninteresting, and unsatisfactory. 
And it moreover requires an examination of each of 
the individuals separately and in detail, which is in 
some cases impossible on account of the number, and 
in others they are inaccessible. 

1303. Still, however, in some branches of science 
this method is preferable, and perhaps even indispen- 
sable. In Botany, in Chemistry, rn Anatomy, 

iheoniy Me- and siich llkc scicncos, which consist almost 

tlfrlOQ 

entirely of details, and in which there are 
comparatively but very few general principles as yet 
established, we must of course confine ourselves to 
teaching the facts as they are known, and as far as they 
are known. The Causes and Laws which determine 
those facts are as yet unknown to us, if not altogether 
beyond the reach of our faculties. 

1304. In the Analytic Method of Teaching, the 
subject of which we speak is, of course, an individual. 

Analytic Me- ^^^ wc pass from ouc to auothcr as fast as 
th?^ fndfvMiSd we have predicated of each what we know 
Subject. Qf j^^ QY at least that portion of what we 
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know of it which our purpose requires us to com- 
municate. 

1305. But in the Synthetic Method we begin with 
the general subject which comprehends the The synthetic 
individuals. We predicate of it whatever Meuioi 
belongs to it as a general subject, then divide it into 
its coordinate parts, and those parts again into their 
subordinates, and so on until we come to the indi- 
viduals included in each part. 

1306. As each part is less comprehensive than its 
whole, and so on until we come to the indi- 
vidual, each part will have something to be Q«ire« •iJSi 
said of it which could not have been predi- ^"*"°*'**^"* 
cated of its superior and comprehending part in any 
previous sections, and which ought to be predicated 
before we proceed to its subordinates. 

1307. These two Methods differ much less in rela- 
tion to the fulfilment of the Logical condi- 
tions of Method than would appear at first the' ^mSSoS 
sight. There is but one way of forming a "**' ^^^ 
conception of a* subject, whether that* subject be the 
general subject of our treatise or the special subject of 
any subordinate chapter, section, or paragraph, even 
down to the individual. In all cases we form, and 
must form, our conceptions by means of classification. 
By classification also, and by that only, can we com- 
municate our conceptions to others. In the Analytic 
Method we teach by means of the natural classifications 
which all make naturally and necessarily ; while in the 
Synthetic we teach by means of those scientific classifi- 
cations which are the results of refiection, and some 
degree at least of advance towards the maturity of 
Science.* 

* For an illustsration take the following. Suppose a writer treating of 
Zoology synthetically, ho would begin by defbung his general subject, 
** animals ; " givhig its Essentia as " living beings," its Differentia ** with 
material organizations, and living only on organic matter, either vegetable 
or animal.'' The first clause limiting against spiritual beings, angels, &c., 
and the second against the vegetable kingdom. He would then divide into 
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1308. Oar conception of an object may be analyzed 
into its Essentia, Differentia, Accidents, Quantity or 

Comparison, Cause and Effects. This order 

Matter or Coo* • i • n '^ • i. ^ • ^i 

Mpiioii dmded 18 uot lu ail its succcssivc stcps st/ricfUy neces- 

with reference t*^ • v. xi_x • l 

to the order of sovy. It IS, howeycr, the most convement 
eommunicetioa. rpj^^ couccption is complctcd by the two first, 

Essentia and Differentia, in all tnat is essential to its 
cojnpleteneas. The others are necessary to its adequacy. 

1309. The Essentia and Differentia give ns ail the 
matter which is necessary to enable ns to form the 

conception of any object of thcu&:ht. They 

The EMentia Ji r 1 1 xiT a • x xi_'' 

a^Dtfferentia are, therciore, all that is necessary to the 
ibrth^lJSrt adequacy of the conception for all the pur- 
poses of a priori Methods of Inyestigation or 
Proof, as in the Analysis of a Conception, giving us 
the Matter of Analytic Judgments ana in the Demon- 
stration of the reality of Implied Properties. 

• 1310. But our conception of an object is never ade- 
quate, nor can our Science be completed until we have 
ascertained by the Methods of Investigation 
Quanii^I &c; thc Accidcnts — including the separable and 
Si^uon fiS inseparable — and the Continuous or Discrete 
Science. Quantity and its Protensive Relation to its 

antecedents and consequents. 

1311. Comparison is by no means a necessary ele- 
ment in the formation of our conception of an object. 
It may serve instead of Quantity. Thus if 
not^bK?™*?e- the question be asked. How large are the 
Hottentots ? The answer may be definite 



cessary. 



fonr " Departments,** — ^Vert^brata, Articulata, MoUusca, and Radiata, each 
department into Classes, classes into Orders, orders into' Genera, genera 
into Species, species into Varieties, and varieties (the infima species) into 
Individuals, describing each in its order ; and in describing the individual 
he would refer it to the species, and thereby in effect predicate of it all 
that had been said of each subaltern species or genera up to the highest. Its 
specific name would at once classify and describe all that for the most part 
we care to know of it. But in the Analytic Method he would begin with 
the first animal he might meet. He would have to begin with saying, 
" this dog" " this cat,"^ " this worm^ &c., as the case might be, in aU cases, 
however, referring to the common and well-known class-names of the indi- 
vidual he might be examining. 
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m QuanUty — ^^f(mt feet and a half ; " (which, how- 
ever, is after all a corrvparison with the foot^ taken as a 
unity of measure,) or it may be ly conymrison^ thus, 
" much less than the ordinary height of Europeans." 

1312. Or we may have the question of quantity as 
to the comprehensiveness of the sphere of the concep- 
tion. Thus in describing a class, we say it Qnandty of 
is a " lar^e " or a " small " one. Or possi- ^nnvS^Sn^i 
bly we give the precise number of indivi- ^® ^9\>a'^^ 
duals included in it, especially if the number be small. 
Or again, we may give an idea of the quantity by 
comparison with another class, calling it larger or 
fimaller than some other whose compr^ensiveness is 
known. 

1313. There are many objects which we do not 
conceive of as Cause or as Effect. Thus in 

1 • i» /^ J. • 1 TT^* I- 1 J Cause and Ef« 

speakms; oi a Geometrical figure, we should feet not aiwayi 
not be likely to conceive of it as an effect '®**'**^^* 
whose cause is important to our knowledge ; nor yet 
should we think of it as a cause whoso effects it could 
be important to investigate. Still, however, the con- 
ception of a triangle for example is an effect. It is the 
creation of mind, and it is a cause ; for it has stirred 
up all that mental activity which has produced the 
Sciences of Geometry and Trigonometry. 

1314. We come, therefore, to the Essentia and the 
Differentia as that which is always necessary Ewenda and 
to a distinct and definite conception of any S^^^^'ifecSil 
subject ; and which, therefore, must be Lo- ■"^• 
gically first in all Methods of Instruction,* as well as 
m all constructions of systems and sciences. Without 
them there can be no conception of the subject, whe- 
ther general, special, or individual. 

* It is often advisable, for rhetorical reaaons, not onlj to state the 
I>i£rereBtia in such positive terms as connote the subject, bnt also to in- 
crease the distinctness of the outline of our conception, by contrasting it 
with its codrdinates speaking of their Differentia, thus fixing the attention 
upon them, and then affirming that they do fiat belong to the class of objects 
of which we are speaking. This is sometimes called defining a subject by 
negatives, or negatively— that is, distinctly saying what it is not. 
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1816. B^ the Easentia ws get a duHnd eoneep- 

tioQ— the mind is -flarored of a reality^ a rabetaaee^. 

ij^^ ^ since it has its OonstitatiTe or Material Fro- 

oSg^og. perties. But the conception becomes ^M- 

tfjtfc.wwt otf nt^ (mly by means of the Differentia. The 



distingnish it fiom others^ conse- 
quently d^finea it, or fixes tbs limits within which il is 
arealiQr. 

We may, therefcre, perhaps smn up the principles 
fjMpiM «r of Order in the Method cii Instruction as 
^^^' follows : 

1816. (1) Btate first the general sub|ebt Irjr its Es- 
nut Naoipit. sentia and Differentia ; refemng aiways to 
the natural classificationSi eren when we have occa- 
sion to use a scientific one.* 

1817. (3) Divide it into co&rdinale parta or speciesi 
on the simplest principle at your command, and then 
jteDOBd prin. Bubdivide as fiur as the case may require^ 
''^ living to each oofirdinate and subormnate 
part its Dinerentia, as we proceed to treat each of the 
parts in the order and degree of their subordination. 

1318. (3) Whatever subject we teach, whether the 
nurdprindpie. general or either of the subordinate parts, 
define it first by Essentia and Difierentia, that so the 
learner may know distinctly and definitely what we 
are treating of. 

1319. (4) The order in which the other topics, as 
Accidents, Quantity or Oomparison, and Cause and 

Pburth prin- Effect ouffht to follow, will depend upon the 
****»• End we nave in view. It is possible that 

Quantity is all that is desired. It other oases it wiH 
be wholly unimportant, and therefore deserving to 

* We are to remember that not all the PecuUar Properties of ai^ daas 
are to be regarded as its Dififerentia. The Differentia are only thoeo pecu- 
liar properties -which are most obvions and conspcaons. At leart tims is 
always so in the Natural Classifications. And mnoh is added to €bo peci- 
Bpicuity and vividness with which instruction is qommimioaled, by % soo- 
oessfol tact in characterizing the sabjects by thoEe* properties wbidh, ivliilA 
they are peculiar and so determinate of species, are also ooDe^onoiis to tilM 
observation. 
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be omitted as surplusage. Again, the Cause or the 
Effect, either or both, may be the only thing demanded, 
or they may be a matter in which no interest is taken, 
and must be given or omitted accordingly. And so 
among the Accidental Properties — those must be 
selected which the object in view requires, remember- 
ing here as every where, that whatever is not condu- 
cive to the End, is to be rejected (764). This is one 
of the most fundamental principles of Method. 

1320. The mind is always impatient of any matter 
that is irrelevant to the End in view, and The mind im- 
even of the intrusion of an^ piece of matter ^rttnent'^mS- 
which is relevant, provided it be out of place ^'' 

and comes in before something else that is necessary to 
its proper progress. Take the following example : — 
" The Ooquallin was sent from America, by the name 
of the Orange-colored Squirrel. It is, however, not a 
squirrel. It is a beautiful animal, and very remark- 
able for its color, its belly being of a fine yellow, and 
its head as well as body varied with white, black, 
brown, and orange ; it covers its back with its tail, 
like the squirrel, but has not, like that animal, small 
brushes of hair at the tips of the ears : it never climbs 
up any trees, but dwells in the hollows and under the 
roots of trees, like the garden squirrel." 

1321. Now here after the assertion, "it is not a 
squirrel," the mind was expecting the Differentia be- 
tween it and the squirrel, wnereas the author gives a 
series of propositions, which so far from being Differ- 
entia of natural species, may as well Tdc applicable to 
the Squirrel as to the Ooquallin. 

1322. Every body has observed the difference in 
^ the degree of ease with which they remember the writ- 
ings and instructions of different teachers. 

This is owing in a great measure to the per- memb^enSg ^ 
fection of the Method of the Teacher. He SfSi mu'2i2£." 
has what is always necessary to successful *"*' 
teaching, a clear conception in his own mind of the 
subject and of the soecial end for which the instruction 
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18 at that time aon^t, and npon which therafixre tiie 
interest in the subject itself dependl He, therefine^ 
by the natural laws which gOTcm the opemtioii ci his 
own mind, mentions the subject, refemn|f it to a well 
known Proximate Oenus, and tiien giving the most 
marked and distinguishing Diffarentia of its species. 
He carefully excludes all matter that is not pertinent 
and conducive to the end for which he is communicat- 
ing the instruction,* and finally selects and arranges 
wnatever he is to predicate of his subject with reference 
to that end. 

1823. BhetoricaUy one of Ae first things Ibr a 
teacher to do is to awaken an interest in his subject, 

Fint ftwakM ^^ fi^Q(? i^ ^0 mind some End to be gamed 
M^ J;^^" 1>7 ^0 instruction. Althou^ this is a vio- 
lation of the principles of Logical Hediod, 
it is nevertheless so important to the metonc of in- 
struction, that it may well be placed in the rank of the 
highest importance. 

1324. The End must of course be sufficiently im- 
portant to awaken an interest in the subject itseli^ and 
Natueof the ^^ excite that interest to such a degree of 
*^**- intensity as to raise the mind to a high state 

of activity, and do away with the sense of tediousness 
which attends upon all aimless exertion. 

1326. If the mind were sufficiently capacious to 
comprehend all things — all the properties and bearings 
.of any one subject even — there would be 
omM^ ^ J many cases in which there could be no need 
of such a principle of selection and omission 
as we have referred to. But the mind is not of suffi- 
cient comprehension to receive and retain all that we 
can learn or may desire to know. This fact is not per-, 
haps very flattering. But it is well to have it distinctly 
understood and admitted. It may humble oar pride 

* Qnidquid pnocipies, esto lureviB : vt cH6 dicta 
Perdpiant animi dociles, teneantque fidelea. 
Omne snpervacnum plono de poctore manat. 

Hob. De An Poet 83& 
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somewhat, bnt it will make ns wiser and teach ns at 
an early day the necessity of economizing time and 
labor, and saving ourselves a vast amount of labor and 
toil, which would otherwise have been spent in vain. 

1326. It is no part of Logic to ascertain the various 
Ends for which instruction maybe sought, and from 
which we may derive our interest in any subject. The 
End may be merely and purely the love of truth. It 
may be some immediate practical application which 
we wish to make of the knowledge we are seeking. 
But without such an End in view, but little will be 
sought and still less, eflFectually obtained. 

SECTION vn. 
Method of Logical Criticism. 

1327. Hitherto in our discussion of Formulae and 
Methods, we have supposed ourselves occupying a 

Soint of time anterior to construction ; and e in r 
iscussinff the Formula and Principles by ytew^^upiSd 

I'lA-L "jj* 1 *- Ti , *" hj Va& Critic 

which to be gmded m our work. 13ut m 
experience it is quite as often that we occupy a differ- 
ent position, and have to perform the part of the judge 
or the critic of that which has already been produced 
or constructed, or at least imagined for construction. 
"We wish to criticise our own arguments and investiga- 
tions, theories and systems, before they go out to flie 
world. And every where in Literature and Necfsaity for 
Science we m€5et with the like productions criticism. 
of other minds which need to be thus examined and 
criticised, as a part of the process by which they can 
become our own or in any way profitable to us. 

1328. It is obvious that the Formulae and Principles 
must be precisely the same for Criticism as pHncipief of 
for Construction. And so far as the Method ^nudsm ^^tha 
of Criticism is determined by the Idea of the «f conauucuoa 
True, nothing further need be said than is contained in 
the precedinp" pages. It is immaterial in what way or 

16* 
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order we apply these principles^ if so be that we tq^y 
them and nnd the oonfiyrmi^ or want of oonformi^F to 
them in what comes under our notica What we shall 
MiMkdb. haTe to say farther of the-Method of Chiti- 
eisms, therefore, will be determined b^ the Idea of the 
Usefiu, as giving the readiest and quckest way of ac- 
complishing the resnlt. 

18S9. In order to a saccessfiil and sdentifio Griti* 
cism, the first and indispensable step is to get an ado- 

quate idea or conception of the work to be 
jgStteiteii. criticised, a» a wMe^ its stroctnre and its 

aim. For in most cases we cannot /fe^ at 
the parts to form any conception of them, and cnticise 
them without first analyzing the whole, that we may 
thereby discover what are its parts, lout more than 
this an adequate conception of a jMirt can never be 
formed without considering its relation to the whole 
Till ■uiiiMirj ^ ft constituent part of it Conmderad as a 
^'^ whole and dbdohUdv^ many a subject of our 

criticisms may be faultless, while yet it has no value 
or adaptation if considered reUUivdy to its whole ; and 
vice versa, parts that are faultless in reference to their 
comprehending wholes, are without comeliness and 
meaning, considerod by themselves. 

1330. Wholes are never a mere accumulation or 
generalization of the parts. They are rather collective 

Whole not ^^^ general. Manv things may be predi- 
a mere f»Jmx catcd of them wliich cannot be predicated 
concepuon. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ Contained or comprehended 

parts. Much, for example, can be said of man as a 
living whole, which could not be predicated of any of 
the parts into which Anatoiny, Chemistry, or even 
Metaphysical Analysis can resolve him. It is so of aU 
wholes, and hence the necessity of examining and cri- 
ticising them as wholes over and above any ex.amina- 
tion or criticism which we may give to their component 
parts. 

1331. This fault of judging of parts as wholes and 
not as parts merely, or in their relation to the whole, 
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Whately has referred to tlie Fallacy of Division and 
Composition. It is, however, no Fallacy in Form. 
It is a Fault of Method originating in a want of com- 
prehensiveness 'of views, I have already quoted 
Whately's language in regard to it (749), To take his 
example : " The spendthrift, compares his in- Th^ gpend- 
come with each particular item as a whole, "*"^^'* ^*"*^ 
and finds it small compared with what he has to ex- 
pend — ^five dollars for an evening's amusement out of 
an income of a thousand 1 It is certainly inconsider- 
able. Such a sum cannot ruin any body. It is mere 
niggardliness not to aftbrd it" But considered as a 
part of the annual expenditure it may, after all, be 
found to be just the sum and the item which will 
leave one in arrears at the end of his financial year. 
The same fault is often committed by persons in mak- 
ing their estimate of their own character and abilities. 
Not considering that one or two acts are suflBicieut in 
some cases to determine the character, they form quite 
a different estimate of themselves from that which their 
neighbors have formed. One or two acts of fraud, of 
intemperance, of intentional deception, destroy entirely 
one's character for honesty, temperance, and veracity. 
So, too, although it be true that " the best fail some- 
times," yet frequent failures to meet our engagements, 
or to perform the duties required or expected of us 
from our position, is ruinous to one's character for 
capacity or competency to the duties and responsibili- 
ties of his position.* 

* It is often a successful trick of Sophistiy to criticise what are called 
** tlie Points** of an Argument, as if they were wholes ; that is, Arguments 
each complete in itself, obstinately and artfully keeping out of view and out 
of consideration the fact that they are but parts of a cumulative whole. In 
this way the force of any Argument from circumstantial testimony or cumu- 
lative Argument of any kind, may be shown to have little or no force. 
The Method is no less absurd than would be the attempt to estimate the 
i&rength of an arch by ascertaining how much each stone taken separately 
would sustain, and then taking the aggregate as indicative of the strength 
of the whole arch ; when in fact more than one-half of the stones, per- 
h{^ not only would not sustain any thing in their position, but need to be 
supported by those below them to keep them from falling. 



188S. What are to be ragaided as wholes and what 
as parts, is determined hj the ehoice of the mind from 

which they emanate; and the same tlung 
yjS iS tm S ma^ be regarded as a parlor as a whole, just 

as m the nse which has been made of it 
in the case under consideration it was designed ibr a 
whole in itself, or to serve as a {Murt to a Luver whole 
and a means to an end not contained in itsd£ Thus 
a Treatise on the Evidences of Christianitj maj be 
planned and executed as a whole, to be compkite in 
Itself ; or it may be planned and written with reference 
to a particular end, to serve, for instance, as an intro- 
TtamMthioff duction to a Treatise on CShristiaa Ethics, or 
XnS^Slomi A® A P<u^ of a system of Theology. A volmne 
timtaFtrt. ^ Qn Algebra may be designed to be complete 
as a whole, or ovIy to serve as a part of a series on 
Mathematics ; and it will be modified in its plan and 
in its execution, according as it is to be a whole or a 
part, and will of course require to be criticised and 
judged by diflFerent rules, as it is to be regarded from 
the one or the other of these points of view. 

1333. Wholes are to be criticised chiefly with a 
view to the Principles of Method, the Methods by 
Part, to be which they are constructed. We may, 
th?*^('ri?icM!! of course, have them as Investigations or 
of Whole.. Inquiries as they are sometimes called, as 
Arguments, or as Scientific Systems. And in con- 
sidering the Methods the points to which our attention 
is to be chiefly directed, are (1) the End or Aim to be 
acconiplished ; (2^ the compatibility of the End with 
the Matter in wnich it is to be acconaplished ; and 
(3) the adaptation of the Method to the Matter and the 
End. For example, we cannot produce the absolute 
certainty of demonstration in Moral Matter, or by 
means of Testimony. Nor would it be in accordance 
with the Principles of Method to prove a proposition in 
Geometry by an induction of facts, or a doctrine of 
Revelation by means of the opinions of uninspired 
men. 
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1334. We are not to suppose that the whole of any 
book or treatise designed to convince or persuade, can 
be reduced to any Logical Formula, or will Not aii of book, 
fulfil the conditions of any Method of Proof ilSifn^SJS-.iS 
or Eefutation. Much is often thrown in for «'«^ cnucism. 
embellishment addressed to the Fancy, and much is 
desiffned merely to make cm impression upon the sen- 
sibilities and feelings' either in favor of or against the 
main conclusion ; and some whole books have no other 
object than to please or amuse, or to make an impression 
upon the feelings without convincing the reason. Even 
books designed to convey instruction do not necessarily 
contain much or even any argument. Thev may be oc- 
cupied with stating facts alone, from which no conclu- 
sion is designed to be drawn. 

1335. An impression made by a description, a nar- 
rative, a sarcasm, or a jeer, may often be a more 
efficient motive of action than a conviction 

of the understanding produced by facts and upon ffiS'Sf- 

. -n . aj • • T biliiies more 

reasonmg. i3ut these impressions, unless effective uiao 
under the control of the Conscience and ^'*""®" * 
Keason, are always in danger of misleading us. They 
are not, however. Fallacies. We cannot reduce them 
to Logical Formulae. We can meet them for the most 
part by arguments addressed to the Keason, designed 
to show that the course to which the impression would 
lead us is wrong. Yet it is probable that the largest 
part of mankind are governed and guided more by 
their impressions than by their convictions. Convic- 
tions alone, however, belong to the sphere of Logic 
and of Keasoning — Impressions and Persuasion to 
Khetoric. 

1336. It is the right and privilege of the framer of 
an argument to introduce whatever terms, and to put 
them in whatever relation to each other he ^o new mat- 
may choose. We may introduce no new {?ij?c^d^*Si 
ones in completing the Formula, and if he *'"*^- 

has not given us material enough to complete the For- 
mula, the responsibility of the failure must be his. 
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His language muBt be regarded as mere dedamationy 

unfounded aBserdon, fx» eijprcBierea nikiL 

1337. And here, I take it, is the distinction between 

argument and mere assertion. The former contains 

DhUiMsuoiito. all that is necessary to complete the Foonnida 

iSSPui/H under the rules already ffiven, so as to satisfir 
**'**^ the mind completely what are the ffrounds 

upon which the speaker or writer would rest Jus con- 
clusions. But from mere assertion no form of a com- 
plete argument can be made out without introducing 
new matter ; and this would throw the respcmsibiUty 
for the Argument upon the critic who completes it, 
rather than upon the author who should have given it 
already completed. 

1838. But besides all that is addressed merely to 
the &ncy and the foelinffs, all that is intended as mere 
^^^^ instruction to b^ received on authority of tibe 
iwoento Md tcachcr, and all that is mere declamation, 
"**" there are also the artifices or tricks to be 

separated from what properly comes within the sphere 
oiLogic. These tricks have abeady been defined (753), 
and discriminated from Faults or [Fallacies. They have 
not been enumerated ; for no diligence could collect, 
classify, and describe all the artifices of this kind which 
carelessness may let fall or cunning devise.* Sagacity 
and constant watchfulness alone can guard one against 
falling into them himself, or being entrapped by them 
when dealing with the unscrupulous and designmg. 

1339. The first step, therefore, towards a Logical 
Analysis of any work is to discriminate the Thought 
from the Khetoric, to select all that belongs to the pro- 
vince of reasoning and intelligence, from that which is 
mere Trick or Artifice— gaseous declamation, or mere 
didactic development of Premises. 

1340. In criticising the Terms it will be necessary 
to consider whether they are properly used or not, and 

* '* Quae ant incuria fiidit 
Aut humana pariim caTit iuitara.''-*-Ho]c 
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whether a word may not be improperly used to express 
a coffnition, which is after all just the one critidam ot 
which is required. And if the Term be com- '^«"" 

?lex we are to consider whether the Modals and the 
'erm are not incompatible; as for example, "trian- 
fular ellipse." Or to give some illustrations from a 
ook that is before me, the author speaks of " the sub- 
stantiality of motion," " absolute relativity," " ab- 
stractly extended subsistence." It is impos- contmdictio 
sible to form any conception of what is 'n»**J««*'^ 
meant (if any thing iff really meant) by such terms. 
This Fault of Terms has been called a Contradictdo in 
ac^ectis. 

1341. In the criticism of Arguments, it will be 
necessary to identify in the first place the Conclusion 
aimed at, since this determines the whole 

with reference to which all the parts, as whoie^a of ^L- 
Terms*, Premises, &c., are to be criticised, £i™/d%y*'^» 
and in the next place to identify the subject **°° '"**'°' 
of the Conclusion as that which determines the unity 
of the Formula. By means of the Subject and Predi- 
cate of the Conclusion as Minor and Major Terms, we 
are to identify the other parts of the Formula. In 
doing this we shall, of course, find all of the principles 
and statements of the preceding work called into requi- 
sition. And I trust that it will be found that nothing 
is required which is not contained more or less expli- 
citly and fully in these pages. K any thing more is 
required, the fact will serve to show how far this Trea- 
tise is from being complete. 

1342. In the Methods of Investigation and of In- 
struction the unity of the End or Object will determine 
for us what are to be regarded as Wholes, and yn^oxe^ and 
of course by the same means what are to be SjSSoJ? *"and 
regarded as subordinate Parts. The means defflSfd^'V 
to any End are always the parts of any Me- «»e End in view, 
thod to that End. The End of an Investigation is the 
attainment of the Predicate which we are investigat- 
ing. The End of a Construction is to put our thoughts 
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into Bucli fonn and order as to be commnnicablo to 
otfaiers. To this End, division of the Snbject, order in 
arranjnn^, definition and description, and ^i^ part of 
ihe cuyision — ^the order, the definitions, descnptions, 
comparisons, and whatever else we may have occasion 
to nse, are Parts, and should be judged as Farts, sub- 
ordinate and conducive, according to the rules and 
Erincii>les already discuraed ; and whether fiftullless or 
lulty in themselves, they are each to be approred (»r 
condemned, according as they shidl be found conducive 
to that End or not ; uways remembering that whatever 
does not conduce to the End which is most promi- 
nently before the mind,^ and help on towards its attain- 
ment, is a fiiult, a hindrance, and an annoyance. 



APPENDIX. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS AND" CRITICISM. 

^1. Cf the order in criticising Arguments, 

In analyzing and criticising the followinj? Examplcfl, which 
have been selected with a special view to iliu»trute the Prin- 
oiples and Formnke of the foregoing Treatise, we shall find 
the following order useful as expediting the process. 

In the first place, in each unity or totality of an Argument 
we must ascertain what is the point to be proved — the Con- 
clusion of the Argument as a Whole. This is necessary at 
this Bti^. For by this only can we identify the Minor and 
Major Terms — the Subject of the Argument, and what i» 
proved of it And it is only by this process of identifying tho 
Subject and Predicate of the Argument that we can identify 
the -Premises, and ascertain their character and position. 

Having identified the Minor, Middle, and Major Terms by 
means of the Subject and Predicate of the Conclusion, we can 
next identify the Premises, and arrange tho Matter of tho 
Argument into its appropriate Formuk, and complete the 
Formula if it should re(|uire completing. 

And as soon as we have done this, wo shall find an advan- 
tage in disconnecting the Matter from the Form, by substitut- 
ing in the Formula some one of the Letters of the Alphabet. 
We derive the same advantage in Logical Analysis as in 
Algebra, from using tho symbolical letters for the sums and 
quantities which they represent. It facilitates the process, mv 
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CRon toe lees like! j to be madei end ere more eeril j detected 
if the J ere. 

In the next pleoe we ire to eoneidflr if there ie any Fmnlt 
or Fellaoy in the general form or emiment. It will elwa^ 
be beet to look for them in the foUowmg order : , 



(n An Imoratio ElenohL 

!2) Any Fanlt in Form or 
3) Any Fallacy in Matter or in Diction. 



Any Fanlt in Form or in Method. 



If either of these defects is foand| the work, whaterer other 
excellencies and attraoticns it may have, is worthless as an 
Argoment^ or effort to snstain the truth ciitB Conchuum. 

The next step, after haying selected and arranged the parts 
of the main Argnment^ is to separate, eadi of the subordinate 
parts into logi<»l wholes or umties ; remembering always that 
the unity of the Argument or Formda oonnsts in the unity 
of its Subject 

Havinff thus diyided the work up into its smalleet parts 
that can be regarded as wholes at all, we are to proceed to 
reduce them to the Formulao.* 

The first thing here is to identify the Ooncfaisioii, and from 
the Conclusion the Terms, Minor and Major, which are given 
in it. We are also to notice whether it be simple, complex, 
or compound ; and what is the complicity of the judgment of 
which it is compounded, with reference to its including any 
thing illicit, by t^is means. 

We may here consider whether there be any Ignoratio 
Elenchi, or Fault in Method in this part of the main argur 
ment, or not ; for if there is, we need go no farther in our 
analysis of this part, since though it should be otherwise &ult- 
less, it is nothing to the purpose. 

We are next to identify the Premises by means of the 
Terms which we have found in the Conclusion; note their 
Belation, as whether Categorical, Conditional, or Disjunctiye. 
Then put the elements thus given into the Formal position, 
and complete the Formula if it be not complete. 

* Most of the Scholastic Writers oa Logic whose works I havo seen, 
speak of two kinds of Syllogisms, Formal and Material ; the Material Syl- 
logisms are those which contain all the Matter of aSyllogiam, bat not 
stated in any recognized Formula. A Formal Syllogism is an aignment 
stated in a recognized Formula. The business of JPlnuds is^ thexofeve, to 
reduce Material to Formal Syllogbms. 
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In the course of this completion, we are not only to find 
the sapposed or assumed Premises in Enthymemes of the various 
forms, but also the Sequence in Conditionals, the Excluded 
Middle in Disjunctiyes, and the identity of kind in things 
compared.* 

Having completed the Formula, we are next to consider it 
in relation to the Faults and Fallacies in the order above 
given. 

If we find the part of the main argument which is under 
examination inconclusive for any reason, we are next to con- 
sider how important it is as a part of the main argument. 
And whether a failure or not, we are carefully to estimate its 
value and its force, if it has any, as a means of establishing the 
main- Conclusion. We shall find the Conclusion either a Pre- 
mise in the main Argument, or the assertion of a fact which is 
used by way of Induction, Analogy, Example, or Circum- 
stance, &c., to prove a Conclusion which is used as such a 
Premise. 

In this way we are to analyze each subordinate part of the 
main Argument, taking as an ultimate part or unity of argu- 
ment only those which have but one subject, and which there- 
fore, as arguments^ can be resolved no farther. 



^ 2. Examples in Categorical Syllogisms. 

1. Every effect must have had an adequate cause — ^the 
creation of the world is an effect ; therefore the creation of the 
world must have had a cause. 

2. He that is always in fear cannot be happy. But those 
that are conscious of guilt are always in fear ; therefore those 
that are conscious of guilt cannot be happy. 

3. Satire is a legitimate mode of exposing the failings of 
others. But the calling others by ill-names is not satire; 
therefore it is no legitimate mode of exposing their failings. 

* As it 18 convenient to have a name for this fault, of passing from one 
^tecies to another improperly (for it is one of frequent occurrence), we may 
c»ll it Metaibans, This, if I understand him rightly, is what Aristotle 
means when he speeka of '* passing over into another species ;" Merdfiaurts 
fly T^ iXko y4vos. 
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4 Tjriimy ia ut i mn i m i— ly i gi UMi ii mfm iMteja-Mferiy. 
XhA Eni^lidi gorenuiMnt Imfjum wo iinnaniiMn ifihriil 
vpon thcT liberty of iti folgeeti ; itmnbn Hbo Bn^db g o ff p ni 
flMoft 18 no tynamy. 

ft 

6. No one is free iHio if endwred bv his sfvpetita. The 
smwnslist is enaUfed l^ his aj^etites; toerafim po stminsliHt 
isfree. 

» 

8. All sooonntaUe beimgi eve free agenlit Ibi «M ee" 
ooontable; thereftre they eie free agenlit 

7. B imsn a lis ti iriah to en^ p er p e t ae l gwlMcetibii niBieirt 
satiety. Bat this is ioBpeaBilJb) timelbre ihe senaaaiiBt de- 
airea what can nerer be atlaioad. 

8. That which has no reality of beiiig oannot^ as tiffiB% 
nrodnoe or be the groond of ezistenee to any things Ohanbt 
luui no reality of being; flierefim nothinj^ can pe peoperly 
ascribed to chance by way of aooonnting tat its oripn. 



A, Liberality is • means of making eihen hm^^ Bat it 
ia not n means of making one^ self xieh : ti her e iM Pe -makii^ 

one's self rich does not always make others happy. 

10. Mnrderers never escape pmiishment. Yet even mur- 
derers hope to elude the laws of their country ; therefore some 
who hope to elude the laws of their country do not escape 
punishment. 

11. All amiable men merit the esteem and respect of their 
fellow men. And certainly all who aim only to do good to 
their fellow men, deserve to be esteemed and respected on that 
account Hence all who are striying to do gooa to others are 
amiable men. 

12. Some effectual check to the progress of seditious pub- 
lications is absolutely essential to tne safety of our country. 
The total abolition of the art of printing would prove snch a 
check ; therefore the art of printing should be totally abol- 
ished. 

13. No one is rich -^ho has not enough. No miser has 
enough ; therefore no miser is rich. 

14. The things that cannot be enumerated do not exist 
Innate ideas cannot be be enumerated; therefore there are 
no innate ideas. 
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15. Some poisons are vegetable. But no poisons are nse- 
fol drugs ; therefore some usefol drugs are not vegetable. 

16. Some recreations are necessary to the preservation of 
health and spirits. All recreations, however, are liable to be 
earried to excess and be abused ; so that some things liable to 
abuse are nevertheless necessary for man. 

17. No tale-bearer is worthy of confidence. But all tale- 
bearers are great talkers; therefore great talkers are never 
worthy of confidence. 

18. That one who has been accustomed to liberty can 
never be happy in the condition of a slave is indeed true. 
But the negroes on our Southern plantations have never been 
accustomed to liberty. Hence they are content and happy in 
their present condition. 

19. '' He that is of God heareth my words ; ye therefore 
hear them not, because ye are not of Ood." 

20. All the most bitter persecutions have been religious 
persecutions. Among the most bitter persecutions were those 
which occurred in France during the French Eevolution. 
Consequently they must have been reli^ous persecutions. 

21. That man is independent of the caprices of Fortune 
who places his chief happiness in moral and intellectual excel- 
lence. A true philosopher is independent of the caprices of 
Fortune ; therefore a true philosopher is one who places his 
chief happiness in moral and intellectual excellence. 

22. Of two evils the less is to be preferred; therefore 
since occasional turbulence is a less evil than a rigid despotism, 
it is to be pi'eferred. 

23. Some objects of great beauty answer no other percep- 
tible purpose but to gratify the sight : many flowers have 
great beauty ; and many of them accordingly, answer no other 
purpose but to gratify the sight 

24. A man who deliberately devotes himself to a life of 
sensuality is deservitig of strong reprobation ; but those do not 
deliberately devote themselves to a life of sensuality who are 
hurried into excess by the impulse of the passions : such there- 
fore as ore hurried into excess by the impulse of the passions 
are not deserving of strong reprobation. 
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25. It is a diffioolt task to restrain all inordinate deores * 
to conform to the precepts of Scripture implies a restraint of 
all inordinate desires ; therefore it is a difficult task to conform 
to the precepts of Scripture. 

26. Any one who is candid will refrain from condemning a 
book without reading it : some Reyiewers do not refrain from 
this ; therefore some Reviewers are not candid. 

27. My hand touches the pen, the pen toudies the paper ; 
therefore my hand touches the paper. 

28. Lias lies above red sandstone, red sandstone lies above 
coal ; therefore lias lies above coal. 

29. A true prophecy coincides precisely with all the cir- 
cumstances of such events as could not be conjectured by 
natural reason. This is the case with the prophecies concern- 
ing the Messiah in the Old Testament ; hence these prophecies 
are true. 

30. All that glitters is not gold : tinsel glitters ; therefore 
it is not gold. 

31. No trifling business will enrich those that engage in it. 
A speculation is no trifling business ; therefore speculation will 
enrich all who are engaged in it. 

§ 3. Examples in the Hypothetical FormulcB. 

32. If some fishes have no teeth, some animals without 
teeth are fishes. 

33. If some who are very sentimental are nevertheless not 
benevolent, then some who are not benevolent are sentimental. 

34. If fire may be separated from a flint, a property may 
be separated from its subject : but fire cannot be separated 
from the flint ; therefore a property cannot be separated from 
its subject. 

35. If hatred and malice are contrary to the Divine law, 
they ought to be avoided : that they are so no one can deny ; 
therefore they should be avoided. 

36. If the penal laws against the Papists were enforced, 
they would be oppressed and wronged. But those laws are 
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not enforced, and iherefor«» they liave nothing to complain of 
in the way of oppression or persecution. 

87. If testimony to miracles is to be admitted, the miracles 
clumed for Mahomet are to be admitted. But as the narrative 
of those miracles cannot be admitted, no testimony to mira- 
cles is to be admitted. 

38. If the exercise of war in defence of one's country were 
sinful, it would have been forbidden in the Scripture, either 
expressly or by implication. But it is not so forbidden; 
therefore we may safely infer that defensive wars are not 
sinful. 

89. If the fourth commandment is obligatory, we are 
indeed bound to set apart one day in seven. But no one sup- 
poses now that that commandment is obl^atory. Hence there 
is no obligation to keep one day any more sacred than an- 
other. 

40. Bomanism is that form of religion which has the most 
forms : and if forms are necessary to reUgion, then that religion 
which has the most forms is the best, and we ought all to turn 
Romanists. ^ 

41. The adoration of images is forbidden to Christians if 
the Mosaic law was designed, not for Israelites alone, but for 
all men. It was, however, designed for Israelites alone ; hence 
the adoration of images is not forbidden to Christians. 

42. A wise lawgiver must either recognize the rewards and 
punishments of a future state, or he must be able to appeal to 
a Providence dispensing them in this life. Moses did not do 
the former, and therefore he must have done the latter. 

43. The virtues are either passions, faculties, or habits. 
But they are not passions : for passions do not depend on pre- 
vious determination. And they are not faculties : for faculties 
are possessed by nature. The virtues, therefore, are habits 
acquired by voluntary exertion and effort. 

44. The early assignment of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to St. Paul as its author, must have been either &om its being 
really his, or from its professing to be his and containing his 
name. But it makes no claim to being his. Consequently, 
nothing but a knowledge of the fact that he wrote it could 
have led the early Christians to attribute it to him. 
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45. If the eyerlastiiig favor of Ood is not bestowed at ran* 
dom, and on no principle at all, it must be bestowed either wita 
respect to men's persons, or with respect to their conduct : 
but " God is no respecter of persons ; " therefore his fetvor 
must be bestowed with respect to men's conduct. 

46. If eyery objection that can be urged would justify a 
change of established laws, no laws could reasonably be main- 
tained. But some laws can be reasonably maintained ; there- 
fore no objection that can be urged will justify a change in 
established laws. 

47. If any complete theory could be framed to explain the 
establishment of Christianity by human causes, such a theory 
would have been propounded before this time. But no sud^ 
theory has been proposed ; therefore we may conclude that no 
such theory can be deyised. 

48. If a man is ignorant he should consult others as a 
means of making up his deficiency in knowledge. If he is 
wise, yet two heads for counsel are better than one ; therefore 
in all important matters one should take counsel with others. 

49. If one is superior to others he should be polite and 
gentle in his manners towards them, as a matter of Christian 
compassion and magnanimous condescension. If he is among 
equals he should be civil and courteous, since such a demeanor 
is as much their right from him and his right from them. And 
if he is among his superiors, he should show himself courteous 
and civil, as being due to those having authority over us for 
the good of the whole. In any case, therefore, we are bound 
by the most sacred obligations to be civil and considerate of 
the feelings of others, 

50. If the Government provides for these debts by impo- 
sition, it will become odious to the people and perish. If it 
does not provide for them, it will be overthrown by the most 
dangerous of all parties, I mean extensive discontent of the 
moneyed interest. 

51. If I am under the chastening hand of God, and if there 
is no unrighteousness in Him, it must be that I am punished 
for my iniquity. 

52. If virtue is voluntary, vice is voluntary. But virtue 
is voluntary ; therefore so is vice. 
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63. If expiatory saerifioes were divinelj appointed before 
ihe Mosaic law, ihej must have been expiatory not of ceremo- 
nial sin (for there could be none then), but of moral sin. If 
80, the Levitical sacrifices must have had no less efficacy. In 
that case the atonements under the Mosaic law would have 
* made the comers thereunto perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
science.' But this they could not accomplish. Hence we 
infer that expiatory sacrifices could not have been appointed 
before the Mosaic law. 

54. If transportation is not felt as a severe punishment, it 
is in itself ill-suited to the prevention of crime : if it is so felt, 
much of its severity is wasted, from its taking place at too 
great a distance to affect the feelings, or even come to the 
knowledge, of most of those whom it is designed to deter ; but 
one or Sie other of these must be the case : therefore trans- 
portation is not calculated to answer the purpose of preventing 
crime. 

55. Fontenelle on seeing a criminal led to punishment said, 
** There is a man who has calculated badly ; " whence it follows 
that if he could have escaped punishment, his conduct would 
have been laudable. 

56. If the prophecies of the Old Testament had been writ- 
ten without knowledge of the events of the time of Christ, they 
could not correspond with them exactly ; and if they had been 
forged by Christians, they would not be preserved and acknow- 
ledged by the Jews : they are preserved and acknowledged by 
the Jews, and they correspond exactly with the events of the 
time of Christ ; therefore they were neither written without 
knowledge of those events, nor were forged by Christians. 

57. Now " if Christ be preached that He rose from the 
dead, how say some among you that there is no resurrection 
from the dead ? But if there be no resurrection of the dead 
then is Christ not risen ; and if Christ is not risen then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are 
found false witnesses against God, because we have testified of 
God that He raised up Christ whom he raised not up, if so be 
that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not 
Christ raised ; and if Christ be not raised your faith is vain, 
ye are yet in your sins. Then they also which are fallen 
alseep in Christ are perished." 

17 
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M. If ib« buriMPfMi of 

)iiMtiof/M, tliim th« huAtiqm met ^kft 
biitf) inxni wmmiSiUsd br the CrorwB, 
liUho|/M, J5ui if the buibopn mee tW; 
tmvn b<)4ni fi/;rfiiriiit4Ml by ike Crown 
ilutMi l/i}f</ri) tlu) JiirforuuUkm ure doC sou 
oldiffi of AtK;NU4ic nuccemum and 
biMlio|m Im utiNurd. 



^ 4* Jrtcorn^leie and Compound 

Ml Tho Mturly of Mathematics is enential to a 
iKliiniitlon, bocauHO it produces a habit of ckMC aod 

00. Kiitiiiliurity Im productive of coDtempt, inasanicli as it 
ocuiiiirtlotiM li ncc<ll(mH oxpOKure of private failuigB. 

01. Man nucilN the refltraints of law, since be is natmaDy 
mdIIUIi ; liud Uf moreover^ subject to desires and passions whid 

huvn no liiitiU or power of rcHtraint in themselves. 

02. Hill Im liaU5rul, because it is opposed to the Divine WilL 

Oil. A i(oo(l fa<Hi iH a letter of recommendation, for it pre- 
poMMOHMiM tlie beholder iu favor of its possessor. 

01. A wimt man Ih never surprised because he is never 
dlHap)ioiutod ; and he Ih never diHappointcd, because he forms 
ho expeetatiouH that are nut placed upon the most certain 
buNiN. 

Of), nineord in a greater vice than intemperance, since 
dUtuM'd alwa^'H iiuplieatos more than one person in its guilt. 

00. Jupih>r was the son of Saturn; therefore the son of 
Jupiter wan the graudnon of Saturn. 

07. Thoy who are not conscious of guilt are not subject to 
fear : luuiot* while eouHcious h)'pocrites are always shy and 
timid I (he iunooent (vro unsuspecting and self-possessed. 

(>H. A negro is a man ; whoever, tlierefore, kills a negro 
wautoidy Mr nialipiouHly, is guilty pf murdering a fellow man. 

01). I think ; therefore I a|u. 
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70. BiBcard is not so great an evil as intemperance, for 
that generally arues from the impulse of anger ; while the lair 
ter almost invariably proceeds from an uncontrollable appetite, 
or an inyeterate habit. 

71. Americans eiigoy a greater degree of 'political liberty 
than any other civilized people, and therefore they can have 
no excuse for sedition. 

72. Hard substances are elastic ; for ivory is both hard 
and elastic. 

73. Meanness is never useful since it is always base ; and 
because it is always hcmorable to be honest, it is always useful. 

74. " Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend 
in one point, is guilty of the whole ; for He that said. Do 
not commit adultery, said also, Do not kill." 

75. The care of the poor ought to be the object of all laws, 
for the plain reason that the rich can take care of themselves. 

76. Wilkes was a favorite with the populace : he who is a 
&vorite with the populace must understand how to manage 
them : he who understands how to manage them, must be well 
acquainted with their character: he who is well acquainted 
with their character, must hold them in Contempt : therefore 
WOkes must have held the populace in contempt. 

77. The child of Themistocles governed his mother : she 
governed her husband ; he governed Athens ; Athens, Greece ; 
and Greece, the world: therefore the child of Themistocles 
governed the world. 

78. The Scriptures are the standard of truth : and it is 
admitted that the Church of England is in accordance with 
the Scriptures. Hoadley was in the English Church. But 
Hoadley denied the divine institution of Episcopacy, and the 
authority of the Church in matters of Faith. Hence no men> 
ber of the English Church can condemn those who reject such 
doctrines as unscriptural or heretical. 

79. None but whites are civilized: the Hindoos are not 
white ; therefore the Hindoos are not civilized. 

80. None but whites are civilized : the ancient Germans 
were white; therefore they were civilized. [See 332-339 
and 587.] 
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81. None but cirilised people are wHite ; the Gkuls were 
white, therefore they were ciyilized. [See 587.] 

82. Popular commotions, though commencing on a gmall 
scale, are so liable to ripen into systematic sedition, that they 
ought to be speedily and decisively suppressed. 

83. Every duty is accompanied with a certain propriety 
and decorum ; whatever, therefore, is not accompanied with 
propriety and decorum cannot be a duty. 

84. The Earth has been repeatedly circumnavigated ; we 
need, therefore, no other proof that it is not an interminable 
plane, as the ancients supposed. 

85. Whatever subjects fall under one and the same general 
definition are of one and the same kind ; consequently those 
things which do not fall under that definition, must differ in 
kind from each other and from all that do. 

86. Those only who understand other languages are com- 
petent to teach correctly the principles of Uieir own ; since 
such a competency requires that philosophic view of language 
which can be acquired only by the comparison of several with 
each other. 

87. Not a man of all the antediluvians escaped except 
those that were in the Ark with Noah. Hence after the flood 
there were none who had not proceeded from him as their 
progenitor, and been acquainted with what he knew of divine 
things. 

88. Will often combats desire as it often also yields to it : 
will is not therefore desire. 

89. If Paley's system is to be received, one who has no 
knowledge of a future state has no means of distinguishing 
virtue and vice : now one who has no means of distinguishing 
virtue and vice can commit no sin : therefore, if Paley's sys- 
tem is to be received, one who has no knowledge of a future 
state can commit no sin. 

90. When the obsorvanco of the first day of the week, as a 
religious festival in commemoration of Christ's resurrection, 
was first introduced, it must have been a novelty : ^hen it was 
a novelty, it must have attracted notice : when it attracted 
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notice, it would lead to inquiry respecting the truth of the 
resurrection : when it led to this inquiry, it must have exposed 
ihe story as an impoeture, supposing it not attested by Hving 
witnesses : therefore when the observance of the first day of 
ibe week, &o. was first introduced, it must have exposed as an 
imposture the story of the resurrection, supposing it not at- 
tested by living witnesses. 

91. A system of government which extends to those ac- 
tions that are performed secretly, must be one which refers 
either to a regular Divine Providence in this life, or to the 
rewards and punishments of another world : every perfect sys- 
tem of government must extend to those actions which are 
performed secretly : no system of government therefore can be 
perfect, which does not refer either to a regular Divine Provi- 
aence in this life, or to the rewards and punishments of another 
world. 



^ 5. Miscellaneous Examples of FormvlcB and Fallacies. 

92. The end of a true soldier's life is the welfare of his 
country : but death is the end of a soldier's life : therefore his 
death is requisite to the safety and welfare of his country. 

93. The fish inclosed in the net were an indiscriminate 
mixture of all kinds : those that were set aside and saved as 
valuable, were fish that had been inclosed in the net : therefore 
fish of ail kinds were set aside and saved as valuable. 

94. No man can possess the power to perform an impossi- 
bility. But a miracle is an impossibility ; therefore no man 
can work a miracle. [See 75.] 

95. Few scientific treatises communicate truth in a clear 
and conspicuous manner, without any admixture of error. 
Although a treatise which should so convey truth would be 
exceedingly valuable, yet it must be admitted that there are 
but few treatises comparatively which are very valuable. 

96. All the miracles of Jesus would fill more books than 
the world could contain ; the things related by the Evangel- 
ists are the miracles of Jesus : therefore the things related by 
the Evangelists would fill more books than the world could 
contain. 



white, tbanftn IhtfttnmfP^^, Uth no* Be* t 

82. Fopfllw aonA- ^ TnmmilBtantiatioD be truer 
scale, are w liable to np ^c Bamwirt. we guUty of omh 
oaght to bo upeedUy •' - ^^j ^^^^ ^ o-wubidMin theii 

83. Every duf! ^'vi'lJ 

and ijficonim; * ^f justja, „b TwiaUe: the npoint- 

propnety and ■ y^iu^^uMa: thanfon the prinoiples of 

81. Th' .-•^intment of nahirob 
Bcod. Uw- -.-^'^^ [g n^t ^^ j,^ bdiered, the report«ni of whioh 
plaue, vjfliiorj nceounta of it ; the story of the life and 

f ^^onajiarte ia of this deHnptioii : therefore it ia not 

/'j It ia certain that in the moral fforemmeiit of God, 

JfWiO produce haf^isjiaa and vioe wul prodnoe nuBerj. 

£ £^ th»efore aay^ that Thaterer will prodnsa happiaeas 

r ^pfoa, and define Tirtne to be the pnmut of haippiiieas in 

'^tfdance with the will of God. 

102. It is eridest that dmnkeimeas ia a sin moet odions 

fn the sight of Ocd. It is equally oertain that the hem of 

alcohol is deBtniotive to the moral and physical ener«es of 

man. I claim, therefore, not only that it is the duty of every 

man to abstain totally from the nee of alcoholio drinks, but 

as a good citizen and a philanthropist, to exert all his inflaence 

to obtain and enforce a law which shall totally prevent the 

sale of intoxicating drinks of any kind. 

103.. Nothing which is of leas frequent occnrrenoe than the 
falsity of testimony can be fairly established by testimony ; 
any extraordinary and nnnenal fact ia a thing of less frequent 
ooonrrence than the falsity of testimony (that being very com- 
mon) : therefore no extraordinary and unnsnal uct can be 
fairly established by testimony. 

104. Testimony is a kind of evidence which is very likely 
to be false ; the evidence on which most men believe that 
there ore pyramids in Egypt ia testimony : therefore the evi' 
denoe on which most men believe tiiat there are pyrunids in 
£gypt is very likely to be false. 
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He who cannot possibly act otherwise than he does^ 

T merit nor demerit in his action. A liberal and 

man in relieying the sufferings of the poor cannot 

' than relieve them : therefore there is no merit in 

. Slavery is an outrage upon the inalienable rights 
.cML It operates, wherever it exists, as a means of corrup- 
.i.on and degeneracy to the social and political condition of 
mankind. Hence, as citizens, as Christians, and as philanthro- 
pists, we are called upon to listbor for the promotion of its im- 
mediate abolition. 

107. It is generally held that St. Paul wrote the Epistle 
to the Bomans. But the Epistle itself expressly declares that 
Tertius wrote it (xvL 22). Therefore St Paul cannot pro- 
perly be regarded as its author. 

108. The publication of a libel is criminal : but the act 
of patting a libel into the post, is an act of publication (for the 
moment a man passes the libel from his hand his control over 
it is gone) ; that act, therefore, must be pronounced criminal. 

109. True wisdom cannot be too dearly purchased. Hu- 
mility always accompanies true wisdom : therefore humility 
cannot be too dearly purchased. 

110. No man could bind him, no not with chains ; because 
that he had been often bound with fetters and chains, and the 
chains had been broken asunder by him, and the fetters broken 
in pieces. [See 425.] 

111. That which is greater than faith and hope must be 
the highest Christian grace. Charity, therefore, which is but 
another name for almsgiving, is greater than faith and hope, 
and must be more important than any degree of accuracy or 
orthodoxy in the faith. 

112. It is sufficient to show the fallacy of the Protestant 
dogma, «' the Bible, and the Bible alone is the religion of thq 
Protestants," to state the fact, that many parts of the Bible 
are wanting as for example, the Book of the Wars of the 
Lord, the ISook of Jasher, and of the New Testament, the 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, to mention no more. If, thereforo^ 
the whole Bible would be a sufficient rule of fiuth to the 
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Protestant if he possesBed it, yet since he has not the whole, 
what he has can oe no sufficient role. 

113. The New Testament as a distinct book, was nevei 
heard of until the Council of Laodicea, which at the earliest was 
314 years after the commencement of the Christian era. It iS| 
threfore, absurd to pretend that it was written by the Apes- 
ties, who were all dead more than a century before this date. 

114. A collection of rules, designed to enable us to under- 
stand the principles of any subject, is a science ; but if those 
rules are designed to assist us in the application of these prin- 
ciples to a specific end, they constitute an art. Now Logic 
collects and states the rules with a view to the comprehension 
of the rules themselves ; but Hhetoric with a view to their ap- 
plication to the specific end of conviction and persuasion: 
therefore Logic is a science, and Bhetoric is an art. 

115. Hussia knows full well that she is engaged in a con- 
test with two nations that were never yet overcome by valor 
of arms, nor circumvented by fraud or cunning in diplomacy. 
But Bussia is contending against France and England : there- 
fore neither France nor England was ever overcome by valor, 
or circumvented by cunning or fraud. 

116. If the forgiveness of sins was imparted at one's con- 
version, Ananias could not have said to St. Paul three days 
after his conversion, " Arise, be baptised, and wash away thy 
sins." But such was precisely the message which he was 
commissioned by the Holy Ghost to deliver to him ; therefore 
remission of sins takes place in Baptism. 

117. An unholy minister is the greatest of all sinners; 
for either he is a person of more than ordinary knowledge or 
he is not. If he is not, he sinned greatly in undertaking that 
office, for which so great knowledge is required. If he be, his 
knowledge will doubtless increase his guilt. 

118. The works of creation imply far more of design and 
of wisdom than the Iliad of Homer or the Geometry of Euclid. 
But no one ever supposed that the Iliad, or the Geometry of 
Euclid were composed without an intelligent author ; there- 
fore the works of creation must have had an Intelligent 
Creator. 

119. The Jesuit cites Buffinus in proof of the infallibility 
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of his church. But if Ruffinns is ri^ht the chnrch is not in- 
fallible, since it does not agree with Huffinus. If, however, 
Buffinus is wrong, his testimony is worthless. 

120. The doctrine which holds to an omnipresent diyine 
power and agency in the operations of Nature, is as contrary 
to the Scriptures as it is to sound philosophy ; for the Scrip- 
tures say expressly, " the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself'*^ 
(St Mark iv. 28). 

121. Nature is either the author of Nature, or it is the 
order of things established by a Supreme Intelligence. But 
nothing can be the author of itself; theiefore, Nature can be 
only the order of things established by a Supreme Intelli- 
gence. 

122. The cause of evil is itself an evil. But that Chris- 
tianity has caused much evil in the shape of wars, oppression, 
imposture, fanaticism, and persecution, cannot be denied. 

123. Our Lord said, '' If a man keep my saying he shall 
never taste of death. Then said the Jews unto Him, Now we 
know that thou hast a devil. Abraham is dead, and the Pro- 
phets. Art thou greater than our. father Abraham? whom 
makest thou thyself ? " 

124. " The argument of the atheist assumes that it is pos- 
sible to create an mtelligent moral affent, and place it beyond 
all liability to sin. But this is a mistake. Almighty Power 
itself cannot create such a being, and place it beyond the pos- 
sibility of sinning, as we shall prove," &c. 

125. He who has a confirmed habit of any kind of action, 
exercises no self-denial in the practice of that action ; a good 
man has a confirmed habit of virtue ; therefore he who exer- 
cises self-denial in the practice of virtue is not a good man. 

126. He is the greatest lover of any one who seeks that 
person's greatest good; a virtuous man seeks the greatest 
good for himself; therefore a virtuous man is the greatest 
S>ver of himself. 

127. Whatever is real is limited [by that which it is not]. 
Bat whatever is limited is not infinite ; therefore if God is 
real, and not a mere fiction of the imagination, He is not an 
infinite being. 

17* 
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1S8. Theft it a erime : llieft mm ettoounged by ike l&m 
of Sputa; thefefbretkehwBoffiparteeneoiingedariiiie^ 

129. Eyery hen eomM from in egg : every egg eomes from 
a hen : thereflwe ereiy €gg eomee from an ^gg. 

180. Noihinff it hearier than platina : ftathen are hearier 
than nothing : therefbre fbathem are heavier than platina. 

181. Heat and drink are neoeetariet of Bfe : the revennet 
of Yitellint were tpent on meat and drink; therefivre the 
revennet of Yitellint were tpent on the neoettaries of lifb. 

182. No evil thodld be allowed that good mav oome of it 
But aUponithment itanevil; thereSare no pnnithment ahonld 
be allowed. 

183. Sepentanoe it a good thing. Bnt. no peraons have 
to muoh rq[»entanoe at 1& wieked^ therefisre none hare to 
mnch good at the wioked. 

184. He who heart armt at the eommand of the magis- 
trate doet what it lawfol for a Ohrittian. Xhe Swiat in the 
French tervioe, and the Britith in the American terviee bore 
armt at the command of the magistrate; therefore they were 
doing only what was lawful for a Christian to do. 

135. He who calls yon a man speaks the truth ; but he 
that calls you a knave calls you a man ; therefore he who calls 
you a knave speaks the truth. 

[This Minor PremiBe may be pronounced a no» vera. But I should 
prefer to refer the Formnla to the Fallacy of Accidents (760, 1057-8). 
In this view we mnst regard as accidental, that which is not in the Con- 
ception when used as a Predicate (195), howeyer essential it may be to 
the existence of any individual in that genus among the realities of 
being.] 

136. A monopoly of the sugar-refining business is bene- 
ficial to sugar-refiners ; and of the corn-trade to corn-growers; 
and of the silk-manufacture to silk-weavers, &c., &c. ; and 
thus each class of men are benefited 'by some restrictions. 
Now all these classes of men make up the whole community ; 
therefore a system of restrictions is beneficial to the community. 
[See 58-60, 74«.] 

137. '^ We have seen in a preceding chapter, that naturally 
no man has any authority over another — ^his pursuits, his posses- 
sions, his life or his liberty, except what arises from the pri- 
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marj law of nature, self-defence. Now as a State is made up 
of men, the State can have no authority which each man in the 
State did not possess before he entered into the body politic. 
And from this it follows, not only that capital punishment, 
banishment, and such like punishments are unauthorized and 
wrong, but that all attempts on the part of the State to pro- 
mote education, impose oaths, or to encourage religion in any 
form, or to regulate the institution of marriage in any way, 
is a tyrannical assumption of rights over man, which power 
may indeed enable it to enforce," &c., but nothing can jus- 
tify. [68.] 

138. If the difference in the various races of men has not 
been produced by climatic causes, they must each of them have 
had a separate proto-plastic pair for their progenitors. But 
these differences cannot have been produced by climatic causes; 
therefore the races cannot have sprung from the same parents 
originally. [See 400 and 412.] 

139. Opium is a poison; but physicians advise some of 
their patients to take Opium; therefore physicians advise 
some of their patients to take poison. 

140. Animal food may be entirely dispensed with (as is 
shown by the practice of the Brahmins and of some monks) : 
and vegetable food may be entirely dispensed with (as is plain 
from the example of the Esquimaux and others) : but all food 
consists of animal food and vegetable food ; therefore all food 
may be dispensed with. 

141. I have shown, gentlemen, that it is the natural right 
of all God's creatures to be free. I have shown that a 
people having the same tongue, historic recollections and 
associations, conveniently situated, and existing in sufficient 
numbers for the purpose, are entitled to a distinct national 
existence ; and I claim, therefore, not only the sympathy of 
Americans for my poor and oppressed Hungary, which I knoyr 
that I shall have, but also their intervention as a nation, an^ 
their generous liberality in furnishing the material aid neces- 
sary to enable us to carry on our struggle, and secure our 
independence of Austrian rule and despotism. 

142. Whilst all other sorts and orders of men conversed 
with our Lord, never do we hear of any interview between 
Him and the Essenes. Suppose one Evangelist to have 
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overlooked snoh a scene, another would not. One Evangelist 
was impressed with one scene and a second by another. And 
thus it mnst have happened that, amongst the four, at least 
one would have noticed the Essenes. But no one of the four 
(Gospels alludes to them. The Acts of the Apostles is a fifth 
body of recollections, but this does not notice ihem. The Apo- 
calypse of St John says not one word about them. St. J?eter 
and St James in their Epistles entirely overlook them. St. 
Paul gives no sign that he had ever heard of them. Where- 
fore we must conclude that there was no sect known by that 
name, except in the delusions conjured up by his own igno- 
rant heart (Joscphus). 



^ 6. Examples presenting Qtiestions of Meiftod, 

143. All the facts of man's mental activity may be referred 
to two classes, Spontaneity and Beflection. But of the two 
classes, the spontaneous must be first in point of time. For 
reflection implies volition, and volition implies that the thing 
chosen is already in the mind, as an object of conscious 
thought before the choice. Hence it could not have been given 
in reflection, and must therefore have been given in spon- 
taneity. 

144. " With God nothing is impossible." But God can- 
not make the three angles of a triangle more than two right 
angles ; therefore some things are impossible with God. [See 
423, 424.] 

145. The religion of the ancient Greeks and Romans was 
a tissue of extravagant fables and groundless superstitions, 
credited by the vulgar and the weak, and maintained by the 
more enlightened, from selfish or political views : the same 
was clearly the case with the religion of the Egyptians : the 
same may be said of the Brahminical worship of India, and 
the religion of Fo professed by the Chinese : the same of the 
romantic mythological system of the Peruvians, of the stern 
and bloody rites of the Mexicans, and those of the Britons and 
of the Saxons : hence we may conclude that all systems of 
religion, however varied in circumstances, agree in being super- 
stitions kept up among the vulgar, from interested or political 
views in the more enlightened classes. 
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146. A feeble Executive implies a feeble execution of the 
GoyemmeQt. A feeble execution is but another name for a 
bad execution ; and a government ill executed, whatever it 
may be in theory must be in practice a bad government. 
Hence with a feeble or inefficient executive, a government 
will always be bad, whatever may be its form or its theory. 

147. In the Scriptures it is written concerning the Church, 
and we see that the Church exists. There it is written con- 
cerning idols that they shall cease, and we see that they are 
not. There it is written that the Jews were to lose the king- 
dom, and we see that the fact is so. There it is written con- 
cerning heretics that they should exist, and we sec that it is so. 
There it is written also concerning the Day of Judgment. There 
it is written concerning the rewards of the good and the punish- 
ment of the wicked. In all things we have found God faith- 
ful. Will He fail and deceive us in the last ? 

148. I maintain that the Fugitive Slave Law is uncon- 
stitutional, or at least a law not required by the Constitution. 
" Slaves " are not mentioned in the clause requiring the ren- 
dition of persons held to service in one State escaping into 
another. The gentlemen [of the South] say indeed that slaves 
are included in the scope and intent of the law. But I answer 
so are undoubtedly the Negroes, who have been admitted to 
citizenship in the Northern States, included in that clause of 
the Constitution which declares that the " citizens of each 
State are entitled to the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in any of the other States into which they may go to reside." 
And they exclude Negro citizens of the Northern States from 
citizenship in their States, if they choose to go into their 
borders. 

149. St. Paul says, " Whom God did foreknow He also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son. More- 
over whom He did predestinate them He also called, and whom 
He called them He also justified, and whom he justified He 
also glorified." But Christians, so loDg as they are living in 
the body are not glorified ; therefore they are not among those 
of whom St. Paul was speaking as predestinated by God to be 
conformed to the image of His Son. 

150. If these acts are valid, the old corporation is abol- 
ished and a new one created. The first act does, in fact, if it 
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san haye any effect, create a new corporation^ and transfer to it 
all the property and franchises of the old. The two corpora- 
tions are not the same in any thing which essentially belongs 
to the existence of a corporation. They have different names 
and different powers, rights and duties. Their organization is 
wholly different. The powers of the corporation are not Tested 
in the same or similar hands ; and the act itself proyides for 
the first meeting and organisation of the new corporation. It 
expressly provides that the new corporation shall have and 
hold all the property of the old ; a provision which would be 
quite unnecessary upon any other ground than that the old 
corporation was dissolyed. 

151. It has been noticed that when we see a good act per- 
formed, we approve the act and feel a sympathy with the a^ent. 
It has hence been laid down as a frmdamental princip^ in 
Ethics, that those actions are good which thus elicit our sym- 
pathy and approbation. But this is a false criterion. It implies 
a judgment concerning the act, " it is good," and a feeling or 
emotion, and holds that the judgment is based upon the emo- 
tion. But the judgment precedes and is the cause of the 
emotion, for the emotion will always remain the same so long 
as our estimate of the act remains unchanged. But let us 
hear something concerning the act which changes our estimate 
of its character, and the emotion or feeling towards the person 
who performed it changes also. 

152. If a paste be made of wheat flour, boiled in water, 
and allowed to stand for a few days, there will be in it not 
only small plants or vegetables, but also small animalculas. 
Now the boiling would of itself have destroyed all the seeds 
of vegetables, as well as the ova of any animal existence, so 
that we are led inevitably to the conclusion that inorganic 
matter will produce both vegetable and animal life, without 
the seeds or ova of preceding plants or animals of the same 
species; and if so, the theory of creation, and a personal 
Creator, is shown to be unnecessary to philosophy, and even 
unpbilosophical. 

153. It is said that at death all appearance of life becomes 
extinct, and every indication of a total cessation of existence 
is presented. 

But in the first place we see that parts of the body, aa 
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hands, feet, &o., may die and decay, and the soul remain en* 
tirely unimpaired. 

Again, it is a principle which prevails every where in 
Nature, that nothing once in exbtence can be lost The wood 
that is consumed in the fire is resolved thereby into its ele- 
ments, but every particle of it exists somewhere. So with the 
body at death. But the soul being immaterial is not capable 
of £ssolu(^ion, or resolution into constituent elements. 

Again, we have frequent cases of change of the form of 
existence, without a cessation of the existence of that whose 
form is changed. Such changes we have in the foetus in 
passing from its state before birth to its mode of life after ; in 
the chick emerging from the shell, and especially in the case 
of all the metabolians which appear as worms : these go into a 
state of apparent death, and softer a while emerge as insects 
with wings. 

In all these cases that which is once in being, continues 
to exist notwithstanding the changes in its form or state of 
existence. Hence we may conclude that the human soul will 
do so likewise at death. 

154. Some years since there appeared in the West a dis- 
ease, which was called the mrJIc-sickness. The following hypo- 
theses were suggested as accounting for it ; namely, that (1) it 
proceeded from some miasma in the air ; (2) from some pecu- 
liarity in {he water ; (3) from arsenic, cobalt, and other mine- 
rals in the soil ; and finally, (4) that it was owing to some 
disease in the vegetable productions. 

As facts it was found : (1) that its appearance was con- 
fined within narrow limits ; (2) that when it makes its appear- 
ance among men, there has been preceding it a disease among 
the animals, called the Slows or Trembles. It is also ascer- 
tained (3} that the flesh, the milk, the butter, and the cheese 
made from animals having the Slows, causes the milk-sickness 
in men [hence its name] ; (4) the disease appears in pastures 
where there is no water ; and (5) the flesh of animals diseased 
imparts none of its poisonous properties to the water in which 
it is boiled ; (6) the disease afliects those animals which graze 
at night, and especially in the woods ; (7) carnivorous animals 
never have the disease until they have taken it by eating ani- 
mals already affected ; and (8) females during lactation, cows, 
sluts, &o., often escape the disease themselves after having 
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eaten tho poiBon, but commonioate it to their offspring. And 
(9) in those cases in which the flesh of diseased animals had 
been swallowed and vomited up soon afiberwards, there was 
either no disease or only very little following. [To be treated 
as a ease of Elimination.] 

155. The various systems of pagan idolatry correspond so 
closely, that they cannot have been struck out independently 
in tho several countries where they have been established, and 
must therefore have originated from a common source. But 
if they had a common source, then either one nation must have 
communicated its peculiar theology to every other people in 
the way of peaceful and voluntary imitation, or through the 
medium of conquest and violence ; or all nations must have 
been assembled together in a single community, and then agreed 
to adopt the theology in question as a new and recent inven« 
tion ; or, having received it from the past, and believing it on 
whatever grounds to be true, they must have carried it with 
them as from that common centre to all parts of the globe. 
The first and second are impossible in the nature of things ; 
therefore all these various systems must have had a common 
origin. 

But the third position is nearly as incredible as either the 
first or the second ; namely, that they should have all agreed 
in one stupendous system of imposture, professing to believe 
as divine that which they knew that they had of themselves 
but recently invented. 

Idolatry, therefore, must have arisen before the dispersion 
of mankind, and be a corruption of a tradition that was be- 
lieved true at an age so near to the origin of the race (or its 
restoration after the flood), that its foundation must have been 
in the truths which were either observed by man, or super- 
naturally communicated to him at the time of his creation. 

156. The fundamental doctrines and institutions of Chris- 
tianity are not to be held as mere opinions, with regard to 
which men may innocently differ, and be entitled in their diver- 
sities to that consideration and respect to which they are enti- 
tled in matters of mere indifference or uncertainty. For other- 
wise no persons could be allowed to affirm the truth with that 
confidence and certainty which its proper influence requires. 
It follows, moreover, from the wisdom and justice of God, that 
the evidence of the truth of those doctrines and institutions is 
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such that they cannot be innocently rejected. If Ood is infi- 
niftely wifls he knew what was sufficient evidence, and if He is 
just He wx>ald never require belief and obedience without giv- 
ing sudh evidence as^ would throw the guilt of unbelief upon 
the unbeliever. And' in all other cases, in all departments of 
thought, we hold to certain fundamental principles with regard 
to which we allow of no di£ferences of opinion, whicL we ac- 
knowledge to be entitled to respect. In Geometry, in Astro- 
nomy, in Mechanics, every where in fact, we expect the assent 
of aU intelligent and well-disposed men to certain fundamental 
principles. We do not treat the man who pretends to science, 
and yet denies that the earth revolves on its axis around the 
sun, instead of the sun's moving around the earth as entitled 
to argument. We regard him as either a fool or a madman. 
In like manner the Articles of Faith contained in the Apos- 
tles' Creed, the Ministry, the Worship, and the Sacraments of 
the Ohurch, have been held in all ages of the Church as too 
fundamental in their character, and too fully and obviously 
reyealed in the Scriptures, to be properly regarded as mere 
subjects of opinion and preference, in regard to which unbelief 
could be innocent or properlv entitled to favor. 

^ 7. Abstract of Leslie's Short and Easy Method. 

" What you ask and I undertake to accomplish, is to furnish 
some one topic of reason which shall demonstrate the truth of 
the Christian Beligion, and at the same time distinguish it 
from the impostures of Mahomet and whole pagan world." 

'' If the matters of fact which are recorded in the Gospels 
be true, the truth of doctrine of Christ will be sufficiently 
evinced ; for if His miracles be true they do vouch the truth 
of what He delivered." 

" The same is to be said as to Moses and the Old Testa- 
ment." 

I shall then first lay down such rules as to the truth of 
matters of fact in general, that where they all meet, such mat- 
ten of fact cannot be false. And then, secondly^ I shall show 
that all these rules do meet in the matters of fact of Moses and 
of Christ ; and that they do not meet in the matters of fact of 
Mahomet and the Heathen deities, nor can possibly meet in any 
impoBtore whatever. 
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L The Boles are : 

Ist. That the matters of fact be snoh as that men's out* 
ward senses, their eyes and ears maj be judges of it. 

2d. That it be done publiclj in the face of the world. 

3d. That not only public monuments be kept up in memory 
of it, but some outward actions to bo performed. 

4th. That such monuments, and such actions or observ* 
anoes be instituted, and do commence from the time that the 
matter of fact was done. 

The two first rules make it impossible for any such matter 
of fact to be imposed upon men at the time when such matter 
of fact was said to be done. 

The only alternative, therefore, is that such matter of &ct 
might be inyented some time after. 

But against this the two last rules (3d and 4ih) secure us, 
as much as the two first rules in the former case. 

IL The matters of fact of Moses and of Christ hare all 
these rules or marks before mentioned, and that neither the 
matters of fact of Mahomet, nor what is reported of the Hea- 
then deities have the like, and that no imposture can have 
them all. 

As to Moses. He persuaded the Israelites that he had 
brought 600,000 of them from Egypt and through the Red 
Sea, that he fed them forty years without bread by a miracu- 
lous manna. But he could not have persuaded them of these 
facts if they had not been true, since every man's senses that 
were then alive mtist have contradicted it. So that here are 
the ^rs^ and second of the above-mentioned four marks. 

For the same reason it would have been impossible for 
him to persuade them to receive his five Books (the Penta- 
teuch) as truth, unless they were so ; since in those books he 
constantly appeals to them as eye and ear witnesses of those 
things. 

The utmost that we can suppose then is, that these Books 
were written in some age after Moses and put out in his name. 

But in that case it is impossible that the Books should 
have been received, for they speak of themselves as delivered 
by Moses, and kept in the Ark from his time, and likewise a 
copy with the King. 

Now in whatever age we may suppose the imposture to 
have been attempted, it was impossible that it should be 
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received as truth, since no snch copy would haye been in ex- 
istence in the Ark (»r in the King's possession, as the Book 
itself claims. 

But besides this the Book speaks of laws and ordinances, 
and of the time and cironmstances of their origin, and claims 
that they had been observed from the time of their origin, as 
of the Passover, the institution of the Levites, the budding of 
Aaron's rod, which was still kept in the Ark, the pot of manna, 
the brazen serpent, and the Feast of Pentecost. Then there 
was also the Sabbath, the daily sacrifices, the yearly expiation, 
the new moons, and otiier monthly, weekly, and daily remem- 
brances and recognitions of these things. Here then the third 
asid fourth marks mentioned above are found. 

But suppose that these things had been practised before 
the Books of Moses were forged ; that these Books imposed 
upon the people only in ma£ng them believe that they had 
kept these observances in memory of what had never occurred. 

Now this supposes that the Jews kept these observances 
either in memory of nothing, or without knowing what they 
commemorated. 

But the observances themselves express the ground and 
reason of their being kept. 

Again, suj^ose the Jews did not know any reason why 
they kept these observances, and that they were persuaded 
that they had been keeping them as observances of that of 
which they had never heard before. 

Does any Deist tliink it possible that such a cheat could pass ? 

Secondly, all these four marks do meet in the matters of 
fact which are recorded in the Gospel, of our Saviour. For the 
two first : the miracle of feeding three thousand at one time ; 
fiye thousand were converted at one time by what they had 
seen — ^miracles that were done publicly and before their own 
eyes. Then for the two last : Baptism, the Lord's Supper, 
were instituted as memorials of what was then done ; and the 
institution of the Ministry, which has continued by a regular 
succession to this day, in all which respects the matters of fact 
of the Gospel narrative as completely fulfil the four rules as 
those that are related of Moses. 

III. The matters of fact of Mahomet and the fabled del* 
ties, do all want these four marks. 

First, Mahomet did not claim in his day to have performed 
any miracles. 
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institation of the Priesthood of Levi, and of OBuer ; of the 
Sabbath, of the Passorer, and of Oircomdeion ; of Baptism, 
and of the Lord's Sapper, &c., are there related as desooMl- 
ing all the way down from those times, withont intemq>tion. 
And it is fall as impossible to persaade men that th^ had 
been circamcised or baptized— had eireamdsed or baptized 
their children — had celebrated passoyers, sabbaths, sacra* 
ments, &c., ander the ffoyemment and administration of a cer- 
tain order of priests, if they had done none of these things, as 
to make them beUeye that they had gone through seas upon 
dry land, seen the dead raised, &c. And without belieyin^ 
these, it was impossible that either the Law or tiie Gk>sp^ 
oould haye been rec^iyed. 



^ 8. Mr. Webster's Argument in the Qirard WiU Case, 

This Will devises a certain sum of money to be appro- 
priated to the erection and support of a College (10).* 

The first question is whether this devise can be sustained 

* These numbers in parentheses refer to the page in the printed ipeeob, 
from which the statements preceding tiiem aro taken. 
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otherwiBO tlian us a ohftrity. If the deyise be a good limita- 
tion at law, if it require no exercise of the favor which is 
bestowed upon privileged testaments, there is already an end 
to the question — ^this point is conceded. 

The devise is void according to the general rules of law, 
on account of its not mentioning the persons to whom the be- 
quest is made. 

The bequest must stand then, if it stand at all, on the pecu- 
liar rules wnich equitable jurisprudence applies to charities. 

But I maintain that neither by judicial decisions, nor by 
correct reasoning on general principles, can this devise or be- 
quest be regarded as a charity ; (11) because. 

It is derogatory to the Christian Beligion. 

It tends to weaken men's reverence for that Eeligion, and 
their conviction of its authority and importance ; and, there- 
fore, it tends in its general character to mischievous and not 
to useful ends. 

The College is founded to promote infidelity, and a gift or 
devise for such objects is not a charity (12). 

The object of this bequest is against the public policy of 
the State ; therefore the devise ought not to be allowed to 
take effect. 

These are the two propositions which it is my purpose to 
maintain on this part of the case (12). 

The Will excludes all Ministers of the Gospel from the 
College (13). 

There is no Christian charity that excludes the Minis- 
try (16). 

It has so been understood from the time of Constantino - 
down to our own (16). 

The opening counsel admitted that there is no charity 
without Christianity (19), and I maintain that wherever 
the authority of God is disowned, the duties of Chris- 
tianity derided, and its Ministers shut out, there can be 
no charity (19, 20). 

He who rejects the ordinary means of accomplishing an 
end means to defeat that end itself, or else he has no meaning ; 
this is true even if the means be but of human appointment, 
although the end rested on divine authority. But if the 
means be of divine authority also, then the rejection of them 
is direct rejection of that authority (30). 
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Hie Word of God declares otherwise in the Deeafegue (84). 
, . tihrist tMriit otherwise (86). 

Season and human nature teadi otherwise (86, 80). 

Agun, the Will exelndes the obseryance of the Christian 

Sabbath. 

But the Chrisiiaii Sabbath is a part of Christianity. This 
is admitted by all Christians (37), and the Will excludes the 
means for obserying the Sabbath (37, 38). 

And where the Christian Sabbath is not obseryed, there is 
no public worship of Gt)d. 

Bat the reasons assigned for the exclusion of Christianity 
from the College, are still more derogatory to Christianity. 

They are that the eyib resulting from the diyersity of 
opinions and sects, is greater than the good which Christianity 
itself produces ; whence he infers that we should cut up Chris- 
tianity by the roots (42). 

But this mode of reasoning, if it were allowed, would 
destroy men's social relations and all human institutions (46, 
47). 

But there is a settled policy of the State of Pennsylyania; 
this is not denied ; and Christianity is a part of that policy. 

Any school or system of education which is contrary to 
that policy, cannot be sustained by the State (65). 

The Courts of Pennsylyania haye declared that a charitable 
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bequest which ooonteiacts the public policy of the State can- 
not be sustained (67). [The case of Methodist Church vs. 
Bemington and the 8th of Johnson, p. 291.] 



^ 9. Mr. Dana's Argument in the Ellsworth School Case. 

This was a suit brought bj Laurence and Bridget Donahoe 
against Bichards and others, Superintending Committee of 
Schools, claiming damages of the Committee for having ex- 
eluded the Plainti£& from the benefit of the common schoolS| 
by malring the reading of the Bible, in the common English 
Version, obligatory upon all the pupils. The Plaintiffs being 
Boman Catholics could not comply, on grounds of conscien- 
tious scruples. 

This is a novel suit ; there is no one like it in the Beports. 

The general principle of law is, ^^ that a public officer exer- 
cising a discretion, judicial in its character, cast upon him by 
the law, is not liable to private actions for damages, unless he 
acts in bad faith or from malice." 

But in this case it is not pretended that there was malice 
or bad faith (6). 

By the constitution and laws of Maine it is the duty of the 
Committee, " to direct the general course of instruction, and 
what books shall be used in the respective schools." In the 
exercise of this authority, the Committee continued the use of 
the Bible in the common English Version (7). 

By authority of the State also they have power to expel 
from any school, any pupils who shall not comply with the 
regulations which they have made (7). 

Now the point whether the Defendants in this suit are lia- 
ble has never been decided. 

But in the case of Wheeler vs. Patterson, 1 N. H. 88, it 
was decided that Selectmen of a town, were not liable for 
refusing a man his privilege of voting, even though they were 
wrong m their act, ^^ so long as their motives are pure and 
untainted with fraud and malice." 

In the case of Griffin vs. Bising, 11 Met. 339, it was held 
that Assessors were not liable for refusing to tax a man, al- 
though he lost his vote thereby, on the ground that they " are 
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ezompie<f from liability for damages when aetxng with in- 
i^ity." 

In Allen V8, Blunt^ 3 Story 141, it was held thai^ *^ where 
a particular duty b confided to a publfc officer, te be exercised 
by him at his discretion, upon an examination of £eu^ of 
which ho is made the appropriate judge, his decision is con- 
clusive." 

In 7 Howard 89, and 12 Howard 390, it was held that the 
oomniandor of a ship was not responsible for the punishment 
of a marine, though he were innocent, so long as he did it not 
ftrom malice, and that he was not responsible for error of lav, 
or in his judgment of facts if he acted in good fuih. 

All these cases are analogous to the one before lihe Court 
The only exception is the case of Lincoln vs. Hapgood. This 
decision, however, has been overruled. 

But not only are the defendants not liable for damages in 
thb suit The continuance of the use of the Bible is a rea* 
•onablo exorcise of their dbcretionary power. 

It has always been used in the schools of Maine. 

The Defendants are obliged by law to see that the princi- 
pies of morality and all the virtues shall be taught in the 
soIiooLm. But how can principles of morality be taught except 
on the basis of religion V A system of morality not founded 
on roligiuu is not morality, but only a system of self-interest 

The obioction however is not, they say, to the Bible, but 
to our English Version of it. 

But *' groat portions of the translation were made by men 
in iho bosom of the General Church before the Keformation." 
Testimony to its accuracy has been borne by learned men of 
the lloiuau Church. 

As a fountain of pure idiomatic English it has no equal in 
tlio world. From it wo derive our household words. Hence 
as a preparation for life, an acquaintance with the common 
Enu:lish Bible is indispensable, while the Komish Version is 
un-English. 

But the effect of this objection is to exclude the Bible 
altogether. Each denomination has a translation, or at least 
prejudices and peculiar views of its own. If one is to insist 
on his version, others will; and all will bo excluded. The 
question, therefore, is whether the Bible shall be read at all 
or not. 
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It only remains to consider the constitutional objections 
against the law under which the Committee acted. 

The power to regulate schools and determine what studies 
shall be pursued, and what books read, must be lodged some- 
where. The Constitution of Maine gives the Legislature 
power ^' to make and establish all reasonable laws and regula- 
tions for the defence and benefit of the people, not repugnant 
to the Constitution of Maine, or to that of the United States.'' 
And if this power to select books, and suspend or refuse chil- 
dren for disobedience, were not expressly given in the Consti- 
tution, it would be implied in the necessity of the case (Sher- 
man vs. Charlestown, 8 Cush. 161 ; and Spear vs, Cunmiings, 
22 Pick. 223). 

It is said that the schools are public, and that all resident 
tax-payers have a vested right in them. 

But this right must be enjoyed subject to restrictions and 
limitations, necessary for the good and rights of others. This 
does not subject one denomination to another, but the choice 
of a few to the good of the many. 

The only constitutional question worthy of attention, is 
that which arises &om the clause which declares that ^^ no one 
shall be hurt, molested, or restrained in his person, liberty, or 
estate for his religious opinions." 

This clause was intended to guard against persecution, 
directed against person or property. But there is no such 
persecution in this case ; whatever inconvenience may have been 
suffered, is the incidental and indirect consequence of the 
opinions which the Plaintiffs choose to hold. 

But if they were " hurt or molested," in the sense of the 
Constitution, still the act of the Committee is not imconstitu- 
tional. 

It is a constitutional provision, for instance, that no man's 
property shall be taken for public uses without compensation. 
And yet the Legislature has full power to regulate the manner 
in which men shall use and enjoy their property, so as to pre- 
serve the rights of the public. In this exercise of legislative 
power, a man's property may sometimes be much diminished, 
or even destroyed, and he have no remedy. 

In the Warren Bridge case it was established that the 
State may impair or destroy the value of an existing franchise 
for the public good, and that no compensation need be made, 

18 
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if it be not confiscated or abolished. The daily making of 
highways, railroads, and canals for the public good, is con- 
stantly impairing the value of some private property, and in 
some cases totally destroying it, and yet no compensation is 
made. 

lo the case of Towksbury it was held (11 Met. 55) that the 
State might prohibit Mr. T. firom taking sand from his own 
beach. 8o in Alger's case (7 Cush. 53), burials in cities may 
be prohibited without compensating the owners of vaults for 
their loss, however costly or valuable they may have become. 
The Sunday laws also are held to be constitutional, although 
the Jews, by reason of their religious profession, lose one sixth 
of their working life, and are '^ hurt and restrained in their 
liberty and estate," and put to an inequality with Chnstians. 

The Constitution prohibits religious tests as qualifications 
to office. Yet all judicial officers are required to administer 
oaths, although the Quakers regard the taking of oaths as un- 
lawful 

Hence we must conclude that the power of the Committee 
is not rendered unconstitutional, by the mere fact that it inci- 
dentally operates to the disadvantage of an individual who, by 
his opinions or preferences, has put himself in opposition to 
the laws of the land and the acts of its legitimate authorities. 
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Abscissio Infiniti 241, its uses 241, 
242. 

Absolute truth, proved only by 
Demonstration 325. 

Abstract, knowledge of the, subse- 
quent to that of the concrete 361. 

Abstract Terms explained 14. 

Abstraction what 215. 

Acategorematic Terms 13. 

Accidents separable and insepara- 
ble 19, predicated of all subjects 
66, FaUacyofl91. 

Accidental Properties may be- 
come Formal 222, may become 
Material 284, may become Essen- 
tial 310. 

Achilles and the Tortoise, sophisms 
of 235 ». 

Acquisition of knowledge begins 
with the individual and concrete 
361. 

Addition, the Principle of 234. 

Adequacy of Propositions 65. 

Adjectives, their logical force 48. 

Affirmation, grounds of 102. 

Affirmative Judgments classify 
their subject 64, how related to 
Negative 61, do not distribute the 
Predicate 67, substitution of terms 
in 76. 

AoAssiz Prof, view of Classificalion 
and Induction 312 n. 



Aldrich*s accotait of the Predica- 
bles 19 n. 

Algebra, a series of Methods of In- 
vestigation in Discrete Quantity 
234, 

Alternate Conceptions 15. 

Alternate Species 27, used as 
subjects 56, constitute coordinate 
terms in Disjunctive Judgments 
100. 

Amotion of a Proposition, what 
172 ». 

Ambiguous Middle what 189, vari- 
ous forms of 190. 

AmpereI's Classification of the Sci- 
ences criticised 340. 

Analogous Spheres 20. 

Analogy 33 and 249 »., proved by 
Affirmative Premises in the 2d 
Figure 124, as a Method of In- 
vestigation 249, Aristotie*s and 
Whatel/s definition of 249 «., 
stops i^ort of an Induction 257, 
its use 257-259, argument from 
319, its value 320, as a means 
of removing antecedent objec- 
tions 321. 

Analysis, what 215, different kinds 
of 215, proximate and ultimate 
or last 216, must precede ^rnthe- 
sis 218, OS a Method of Investi- 
gation 243, of conceptions and of 
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iUagi, kglod ud plqrriaa 948, 
otftaiiity of iti nfutts S44 if Mf^ 
•BtblM Of to fee ImpUod pnper- 
tietSiS. 

JkiULTTio Mtdiod oTTeadiing 863, 
baaed upon tlie Nataxml CumiH- 
catioo888. 

AxALTTio JuDOMnm 208, do not 
•dd to oar knowledge SOS, • priori 
S08. 

Amtbcbddicb not CannUtj, fhooffh 
implied in it 859, piored bj £i- 
dnction 800). 

AmaosDBKT in a ConditioDal Jndg- 
ment 91, gronnd of the tnilii of 
tlie CooMqoent 171. 

AnBCSDBani in Katove, timplo and 
oomplez 264. 

JbmoBonnr VmxmAxaxrr and im- 
uobabOilrf with reftnnee to dif- 
ferent totalitiea 89. 

AmTHKno Tenuf 41. 

AfCHMOxio or NeoeMaiT tFodgments 
eo, their rdatioo to tlie AaertifM 
as used in Formnla 83. 

Appeal to facts 803. 

Appboacu progreesiTe 824. 

Argdmemt analyzed 7, from Con- 
ceptions 281, from Principles 290, 
from Authority 293, from Facts 
303, by Induction 304, by Exam- 
ple 31G, by Analogy 319, by con- 
currence of Circnmstanoes and 
Testimony 322, by Progressive 
Approach 324, Argumentum ad Ig- 
nortmttiam 326, from Exceptions 
330, ad Homnem 336, ad Verecun- 
diam 336, ad Invidiam 337, distin- 
guished from Assertion 374, and 
Artifices 374. 

Aristotle the founder of Logic 1, 
attributes its origin to Zeno 2, his 
Categories 34 n., his Dictum 124 n., 
his list of Sophisms or Fallacies 
184 n., his true Conclusion from 
false Premises 187 n., his defini- 
tion of Induction 249 n. and 
304 n., his Notions 311, Classifi- 
cation of the Sciences 339, Meto- 
basis 379 n. 

Arithuktic a scries of Methods of 
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noting Genera 68. 
Amnca to be ^Bilinffaiihed from 

Formula and from Fwlnoiee 198, 

from Alvnmenta 874. 
Asn, the Faoolty of 889. 
Affumcnr to be diatingaiahed from 

Aigvnent 874. 
AmirnvB ' JoDcomnDi 61, tiieir re- 
lation to li»FoDnnU 68. 
AvTBOKmr proifod bj XeitiBMny 

881, Axgnmenti fioin 898^ oar 

wiitj groond of proof in aome 

caaef894. 
Atbuoc, a Ifeliioa if Invttitigslion 

887, its Taxioas naea 888, 889L 

840. 
AnOM 890 MH^ hoir pvofvad 878^ 

Bioon's Enerimentam CmeiaSTS, 
Ckirificadiin of tiie Soienoee 840L 

Babbaba, Syllo^sm in 119, all S^- 
logiams whose names be^in with 
B may be reduced to 127. 

Baboko 120, reducible to Barbara 
127, 128, to Ferio 129. 

Beautiful, the Idea of the, as de- 
termining Methods 199, its rela- 
tion to the Useful 201. 

Beooiko the Question, Fallacy of 
186. 

BoKAiux> 121, may be reduced to 
Barbara 127, 129, to Dorii 129. 

Botany cited qb an illustration of the 
Progress of Scientific Classification 
858. 

Bramaktip 122, may be reduced to 
Barbara 127, 128, peculiarity of 
in the resolution of Sorites 141 . 

BuTLEB Bishop, Method of in the 
Analogy 321, 334. 

^» 

Calculation, Methods of in Dis- 
crete Quantity 233. 

Calculus, a series of Investigations 
in Discrete Quantity 234. 

Camenes 122, may be mduced to 
Celarent 127. 
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Camestres 120, may be reduced 
to Celarent 127. 

Categorematio, terms when said to 
be 13. 

Categoeics 13, of Aristotle 34 n., 
of Kant 34 n. 

Categoric Juoomemts 44, Pure, 
Comparative, and Probable 45, 
make a Classification 50, sim'le 
and complex 77, Compound, Co 
pnlative 80, Causal 81, Discretive 
81, Conditional 82, Disjunctive 82, 
Exceptive and Exclusive 83, Com- 
parative 84. 

Categorical Stllogisbis include 
three Propositions and three 
Terms 108, names of Terms and 
Premises in 108, 109, number and 
names of 122, indirect conclusions 
of 123, conversion of 124, Modals 
in 131, Compound or Sorites 138, 
Compound Propositions in 149. 

Causal Propositions 81, are pro- 
perly Enthymemes 150, how com- 
pleted 150. 

Causalitt something more than 
Antecedence 269, not proved by 
Induction 260, three conditions 
required 261, often depends upon 
the Mode of the Substance 263, 
often depends upon the complex- 
ity of the Antecedent 264. 

Cause absolute 29, and effect alter- 
nate conceptions 30, relative 30, 
primary and secondary 30, effi- 
cient, occasional, material, formal, 
final, and negative 30, transient, 
permanent, and immanent 32, in 
Nature only secondary 260, called 
also Instrumental 261, Substan- 
tial and Modal 259, must be a 
substance 261, causa vera and 
causa sufficiens 262, adequate and 
homogeneous 263, four kinds of 
words denoting Causes 264, when 
to be given in Instruction 365. 
Celarent 119, all Syllogisms begin- 
ning with C may be reduced to 127. 
Certainty absolute 211, physical 
212, moral 213, in regard to 
masses of men 213. 



Cesare 120, reduced to Celarent 
128. 

Chain Stllogism or Sorites 138. 

Chances favorable and unfavorable 
87, in the same and in different 
Events 165. 

Circumstances, facts regarded as 
215, argument from 322, its pro- 
per sphere 323. 

Class-conceptions what 205, of 
the Creative Mind the basis of 
Induction 306. 

Classification implied in all Cate- 
goric Judgments 50, Principle of 
extends to more than three grades 
51, based upon accidental proper- 
ties 53, become jests 54, Formula 
of 146, made at the second ob- 
servation 221, and a new one at 
the next 221, the basis of Induc- 
tion 250, the principle of changes 
ill the progress of science 252, 
357, a new one required when the 
exceptions become numerous 256, 
not properly based upon variable 
properties 256, of the Sciences 338, 
Plato's, Aristotle's, and the Scho- 
lastic 339, Bacon's, Locke's, Cole- 
ridge's, and Ampere's 340, Comp- 
te's341, a new one 342 et seq., 
character of the Primary 356, 
necessity for the transition from 
Natural to Scientific 357, test of 
the perfection of 357, 358, illus- 
trated from Botany 358. 

Cognition 7, 9, distinguished from 
Conception 10. 

Collective Terms distinguished 
from General 17, may not be pre- 
dicated of the individuals 18. 

Commissions conveying authority 
how to be interpreted 300. 

Common Sense, a ground of belief 
294. 

Comparative Judgments 45, do 
not include the Subject in the 
Sphere of the Predicate 84, con- 
tain three terms 85, of seven va- 
rieties 84-87, conversion of 86, in 
Syllogisms 151. 

Compabaxiyb Stllogisms, not th» 
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auM M pan Catagoriosb 151, 
•imiile oompantiTM 15S, the oon- 
ditiont of their TdKdi^ 164, in 
wUdi inteul^ is np^aided ei 
came 1S5, of manner, tune, pinee, 
&o. 156. 

GoMPABia(»i8| implj three terma 85, 
of eqnalitjr and ineqnali^, and of 
gremter imd of leas inftensitf 85, 
of time^ place, &0. 86. 

CoMToamoK, FaUacj of 19a 

CoMFLBx Propoaitioiiis lednoihle t> 
simple inoomplez 84. 

CoMFouxD GinDOOBiGAL Proposi- 
tions redndUe to simple compkiL 
84. 

CosirouRD CoKmncnuu 96^ 174. 

OoumxBBiDBD lathers alwajs tiie 
Salgeet 111. 

CosopsBBminMo Sphsm alwsjrs the 
Predicate IIL 

GosfraEHSManni of Teims 14. 

CoMraEHBHBTB QvAMRTr deter- 
mines the intsnAve 60^ of three 
degrees 80. 

CoMPREHSNsivEKEss of terms ex~ 
clusiyeiiess of matter 51. 

Compters Cla&dfication of the Sci- 
ences 341. 

Ck>NCEpnoN 7, 9, adequate and in- 
adequate 10, of Ideas, how made 
adequate 11, of the Impossible 12, 
the relations of 13, the sphere and 
matter of 14, matter determines 
the sphere 15, Alternate 15, dis- 
tinguiBhed from facts 214, manner 
of passing from one mind to an- 
other 216, 347, Analysis of 244, 
cannot be conveyed from mind to 
mind as wholes 348, reconstructed 
by the person receiving it 349, 
none that cannot be defined 351, 
Ultimate and Primary 355, imply 
previous perceptions 356, made 
distinct by the Essentia, definite 
by the Differentia 366. 

Concessions a ground of proof 294. 

C0NCX.US10N, what 7, 107, no af- 
firmative in the 2d Figure 113, no 
universal in the 3d 114, quantity 
and quality of determined by the 



Premises 115, hidiieet 128, direot 
128, oomponnd 149, tme from 
fidae Premises^ Axistot]e*s aoeoont 
of '187 flk, when prored 280, as 
determining wholea in aignmenl»< 
tion875. 
GoHCBXTB, knowledge h^^ns with 
oljects in the 861. 

COHGBBIB TkBMB 14. 

GovonBBBHKSB of fkots or of testi- 
moogr, what 822, ita yahw 828. 

GoffDinoiiiAi* JeixacranB 44, imp^ 
eatemio 45, tiiree tenns and two 
copuaa dl, membera of 91, depend 
npon tiie Seqoenoe 92, oompoond-' 
ed widi Dl^nnotivea 102. 

CofMnmoiiAi* MoDAtM 79^ mayhe- 
egme DtfEerential 186. 

Cknrmnooux* PBOVOsmoan 82,91, 
oomponnd 98, eontinnona 98» 

CooimxiOHMi SruLooisia, not aH 
that eontahi oonditional jn4g- 
menta are so 171, metlioas oif 
oompletiiw 172, meUiod for find- 
ing the Sequence 178, may be 
completed into a categorical 174, 
with four terms 174, compound 
174, continuous 175, with com- 
pound consequents or antecedents 
175. 

Ck>NJEcruRE, what 218. 

CoNJUQATioN of the Verb as an illus- 
tration of Definition 354. 

CoNNOTATivE Tcrms 14, how predi- 
cate 42. 

Consciousness, a means of Investi- 
gation 224. 

Consequent in conditional judg- 
ments 91, the denial of destroys 
the Antecedent 172. 

CoNSTBucTioN, objoct and method 
of 347. 

CoNSTBUcnvE Method with Condi- 
tionals 172. 

Contingent Matteb 205, judg- 
ments in a jpoBteriori 206, in all 
realities of being 209, how knovnn 
210, Analysis as a means of In» 
vestigation in 244. 

Continuous Conditionals 96. 

Continuous QuANnrr 22» limits 
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nd terms in 23, 89, axioms of 

l62. 
CoNTRADicno tn adjeoHa 875. 
CoNTRADionoN, principle of^ a ground 

of affirmation 103. 
CoMTBADiCTOBT Terms 41, how pre- 

dicable 42. 

CONTRADICTOBT JuDOMEinS Camiot 

both be false in the same matter 
70. 
CoNTftABiES, a means of Investiga- 
tion 250. 

COKTBABIBTr 38. 

CoNTBA-FOSinoN of Judgments 71, 
bj means of Negatives 73. 

CoiiTRABr JuDOMEHTS cannot both 
be true in the same matter 70. 

CoNTBART Terms 40, how predica- 
te 42. 

CoNVEBsioN of Propositions 74, am- 
ply and by limitation 75, of O 75, 
of Comparatives 86, of Syllo- 
^sms 124. 

CoNVETmo words of, how to be in- 
terpreted 299. 

Ck>dBDQiATB Divisions 25, parts 26. 

CoFDiiA, affirmative and negative 7, 
its force 48, its effect in pure oate- 
goricals 49, its form 49, real and 
designed effect of 50. 

Copulative Propositions 80, maybe 
resolved into simple Propositions 
80, danger of their including er- 
ror 81. 

CouNTiNa, a method of Investiga- 
tion 234. 

Critic the, position occupied by 369. 

Cbiticish, principles of, the same 
as those of Construction 369, 
starting point of 370. 

Damasceiie, St. John, on Analysis 
215 ». 

Daru 119. 

Datisi 121, may be reduced to Da- 
rii 127. 

Deduction, compared with Induc- 
tion 276 »., as a method of Proof 
290, the method of application of 
Sciences 291, and of completing 
Sciences 292. 



Deductive Judgments, liow differ- 
ent from Intuitive 106. 

Definition 33, may be predicated 
of any object 55, used instead of 
the term 131, analyzes conceptions 
349, when adequate 349, 353, 
verbal and real 350, may be 
given to all conceptions 351, 
some difficulties not^ 852, Ac- 
cidental, Physical, and Meta- 
physical 353, negative, what 353 
n., the conjugation of verbs a 
definition 354, may need to be 
defined 355, must always refer 
to the natural classification 359, 
use of negative in instruction 
365 n. 

Demonstration, popular and strict 
senses of the word 281, from the 
force of terms 282, based on ety- 
mology 283, not used in Contingent 
Matter 284, 287, the basis of all 
Sciences 285, 290, gives Universal 
Conclusions iioxn. Individual Pre- 
mises 286, based upon Hypothe- 
ses 288. 

Demoniacal Possessions, how prov- 
able 227 n. 

Description, what 34, as a means 
of conveying conceptions 351, does 
not furnish the matter for the con- 
ception 355. 

Desxbuctive Method with Condi- 
tionals 172. 

Devet's Logic cited 292 ». 

Diagrams in Mathematics as repre- 
senting conceptions 207. 

Dictionaries a Testimony to the 
meaning of words 232, gives ver- 
bal definitions. 

Dictum of Aristotie 124 n., of Lam- 
bert 125 n. 

Difference in kind and in degree 
32. 

Differentia must bear some rela- 
tion to the Essentia 51, may be 
merely relative Properties 351 »., 
the same in different genera con- 
stitute Recurring Species 359, 
always necessary in Instruction 
364. 
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DiFPKRR!tTiAL MoDALS 78, maj be 
converted into Conditional 186. 

DiUEMXA 102, seldom needs comple- 
tion 179, its Tarioos forms 179- 
181. 

PiMARis 122, may be reduced to 
Darii 127. 

DisAMis 121, may be reduced to 
Darii 127. 

Discrete QuAMrmr 22, terms and 
limits of 22, applied to Logical 
and Continuous 23, terms in 88, 
gives validity to syllogisms other- 
wise invalid 152, two axioms of 
157, applied to continuous in cate- 
gorical Syllogisms 158, affords no 
distributed terms 159, its effect 
when applied to one Promise only 
162. 

DiscBEiTVE Propositions 81, in Syl- 
logisms 150. 

Disjunctive Judgments 44, imply 
categoric 45, depend upon the Ex- 
cluded Middle 97, with four terms 
101, compounded with condition- 
als 102, convertible into condi- 
tionals 102, comprehensive and 
divisive 175. 

Disjunctive Propositions 82. 

Disjunctive Syllogisms 175, com- 
prehensive and divisive 176, Syl- 
logisms not always disjunctive 
when there is a disjunctive Pre- 
mise 176, the Major Premise dis- 
junctive 177, how completed mo- 
dus tollente ponens, and ponente tol- 
lem 177, with more than two mem- 
bers 178, divisive, how completed 
178. 

Disparate Parts 26, do not consti- 
tute an Excluded Middle 100. 

Distributed Terms 40, in judg- 
ments 64, by nature, by signs 65, 
by position 67. 

Division 21, of three kinds 24, prin- 
ciple of 25, coordinate and subor- 
dinate 26, canons of 28, fallacy 
of 190, numerical 236, of general 
subject in teaching 360, into coor- 
dinate parts if possible 361, into 
alternate species 361. 



Diymvs Judgments 175. 
Divisive Principle 26. 
Divinitt, the Faculty o^ in the Uni* 
versities 839. 

Each, a sign of a distributed subject 
in a Proposition 66. 

Edicts restraining liberty, how to 
be interpreted 800. 

Effect and Cause alternate concep- 
tions 80, immediate and remote, 
direct and accidental, designed 
and undesigned 32, investigadon 
of 271, 273, when to be given as 
an element of Instruction 865. 

Elimination, when practicable 265, 
depends upon four axioms 266, 
first Method of Elimination 267 
second and third 268, fourth 269, 
fifth 271. 

End, Method supposes one, but does 
not furnish it 196, determines 
the selection of matter in Instruc- 
tion 867, 869, in determining 
wholes 375. 

Enthymemes, what 142, of four kinds 
143, with three terms may be 
completed into Syllogisms 143, 
with four terms, completed into 
Sorites 144, may be stated as Con- 
ditionals 173. 

Epichirema 148. 

Epi-syllogism 148. 

EguALrry, comparisons of 85, mean- 
ing of in Algebra 157 », 

Essence of an object 16, different 
senses of the word 16 ». 

Essentia of a Genus 17, always ne- 
cessary in Instruction 364, makes 
the conception distinct 366. 

Ethnology, cited as an illustration 
of the principle of classification 
357. 

Exact Sciences, what and why so 
called 342 n. 

Example, argument from 316, an 
induction from a single fact 318, 
Whately's view of the reasoning 
from 318 n., chiefly confined to 
moral matter 318, its value 319. 

Exceptions, becoming numerous 
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indicate a faulty classification 256, 
as a means of refutation 329. 

Exceptional Modals 78. 

Exceptive Propositions 83, easily 
oonTerted into Exclusives 83, in 
Syllogisms 151. 

Excluded Middle, what 97, be- 
tween contradictories and subcon- 
traries 97, a ground of affirma- 
tion 104. 

Exclusion, as a Method of Investi- 
gation 240, two forms 241, its 
uses 241, 242. 

Exclusive Modals 79. 

Exclusive Propositions 83, easily 
converted into Exceptives 83, in 
Syllogisms 151. 

Experiment, as a means of investi- 
gation 224. 

Experimentum cbucis 278. 

Explicative Modals 78. 

Exposita, what 71. 

Extension, not predicable of time 
and space 23 n., incompatible 
with ix^nite 23 n. 

Extremes, in a categorical Syllo- 
gism 108. 

Event, in the calculation of chances 
what 165, distinguished from a 
fact 214. 

Facts defined 213, distinguished from 
Events, Conceptions, and Ideas 
214, phantasms and fancies 215, 
as circumstances 215, first known 
as complex wholes 215, distin- 
guished from inference 230, how 
used in Arguments 303, distin- 
guished from laws 303. 

Faculties, University distribution 
of 339. 

Fallacies, defined and classified 182, 
in form, in matter, in diction, and 
extra-logical 183, effect of 183, 
Aristotle's list of them 184 »., 
Iffnoratio Elencfd 185, PeUlio Prin- 
cipii 186, Ambiguous Middle 189, 
Division and Composition 190, of 
Accidents and of Quid 191, post hoc 
ergo propter hoc 259 »., Conbradio- 
Ho in adjectis 375, Metabasis 379 o. 
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Fancies, distinguished from facta 
215. 

Faults, distinguished from Fallacies 
183. 

Felapton 121, reduced to Ferio 128. 

Fesio 119, all Syllogisms beginning 
with F may be reduced to 127. 

Fesapo 121, may be reduced to Fe- 
rio 127. 

Festino 120, may be reduced to Fe- 
rio 127. 

Figure, of Syllogums what, and 
the differentia of each 110, the 
4th Figure valid, though unnatu- 
ral and inelegant 111, the 1st and 
4th depend upon the same prin- 
ciple 112, the 2d 113, the 3d 113, 
the Ist has six valid and four use- 
ful Syllogisms 119, the 2d has 
also six valid and four useful 120, 
the 3d Figure has six 121, the 4th 
Figure has five 121, the 2d Figure 
proves Analogy by affirmative Pre- 
mises 124, the peculiarities of 
omitted in general discussion 130. 

Final Causes, what 31, a basis for 
Induction 313, imply a Creative 
Intelligence 314. 

Form, distinct from the matter 5, 
of judgments 44. 

Formal Properties 210, imply Mo- 
dal 222, an accidental may be 
formal 222, the basis of classifica- 
tion for the purpose of Induction 
249, 250, the basis of Analogy as 
a Method of Investigation 258. 

Formula 7, of Classification and In- 
duction 146, of the cumulative 
Argument 147. 

Fresison 122, reduced to Ferio 128. 

General Subject in instruction, its 
division 360. 

Gener.\l Terms, how distinguished 
from Collective 17. 

Gends, a sphere 17, predicable m 
Quid 19 n., Summum and Proxi- 
mate 20, what may be predicated 
of 55. 

GrviNQ and Convetino words oi, 
bow to be interpreted 299. 
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GooLBtUM Soiitai 140; 188 a. 
QooD^ the Idea U, m dtettmwiaiDg 
M0lliodtl99. 

• 

HAMiuroir Sir WOHuii, lib new If •- 
Hiod of Notatkm and Qaantifieft- 
tlon 67 fi^ JM tin Him Jhn/heg, Ui 
Unfigimd Sj^IogUm 111, hitcqpin 
Ion of IndiiGtkm 808 «. 

HvroBr, tht fseti ot, in ifbat mam 
a field for Indnctkm 811. 



what 218, nee of in 
inveetigating modal ptopertiee 888, 
In general 888, need in Deaon- 
etration 888, legitimate nie of in 
oontingent matter 889. 
HTroTHsnoAL J«itooMBR% wbj m 
nailed 45. 

loBia, fimidwd hj l3ie Beaaon 11, 
wfaiofa determine Ifethodt 198, dk- 
jJi^iAed tnm faeta 814, how 
trauanned fWm one mind to an* 
other 847, of TotaUtf 870 9i mq. 

IraiiTioAL JuDoxKim 48* 

loEirrmr of objects perceived 9, 
explained 3«% principle d, a ground 
of affirmation 103. 

loNOMATio Elenciii not a mistake 
in Logic 185, why so called 185, 
when most likely to occur, and 
the effect of 185. 

IiiLicrr Prooess of the Minor and of 
the Major 115, 116. 

Immsdiate Inference explained 69. 

Immortaltty of the Soul, Bp. But- 
ler's method of reasoning about 
321, 334. 

IscFEBTiNENT matter always to be 
rejected 367. 

Implied Properties 209, learned 
by Observation 222, by Measure- 
ment 233, by Analysis 248. 

Impression often made without ar- 
gument or Instruction 373. 

Improbability, what 88, not the 
same as the probability of the op- 
posite 89, nor as the mere want of 
probability 90. 

Indifferentia, what properties so 
called 20. 



IvDUUMxr CoMUBBHMV hi pon 
gorieal fllyih^ginui 188, mat be 
need Inetoad laf tlia direct In oer- 
tein etiet 141. 

IVDiyiDUALa, what 19, abeolnte and 
rektive 87, neoe«aiil^inakftded in 
aSpaeieeft8,what]npgrba prndi- 
eatedofSS. 

LioivnHrAL Jpiuimnii 60^ ftcmed 
hefbre Univenal 880 a. 

laDBrunn JuDcncunn^ what 81, 
how rehled to the Negative 88. 

IvDoonoir, the Fonqnla of 146; aa a 
Method of lBfw%rti«n 848^ Alia, 
tode'a definkioii of 849 n^ thiee 
eiaaiee of caiea 881, three alqpa in 
the fint dan 858» eeoood olaw 864^ 
tiiird880, eompaiad widiDedno- 
tion 876 a^ ae a MeAod of Proof 
808, implieetfie Unii»n%of Nat 
tore 804, and a Greaihra idnd 806^ 
completed into ^yllogum 808, be- 
longe to pli^oal matter 809, does 
not extMd to acddenftal praper- 
ties 810, approaohea Denionfltn- 
tion 811, limited to properties im- 
plied in the original class-concep- 
tion 3 1 1, |)y means of Final Causes 
313, implies an Intftlligent Creator 
315, how far applicable. 316. 

Inequautt, comparisons of 85. 

Inference Immediate, from subal- 
terns 70, from uuiyersals 70, from 
contradictories 70, from Exposita 
by permutation 76, by the sub- 
stitution of terms 77, from judg- 
ments in Necessary Matter 211. 

Infima Species 20. 

Infinite, a term in Logical Qoantity 
23, incompatible with extension 
23 »., meaning of the word 36 »., 
in Discrete Quantity 39, as a Pre- 
dicate, how proved 279. 

Intensity, r^orded as a cause 86, 
in Syllogisms 155. 

Intensive Quantity, determined by 
the Comprehensive 60. 

Interpretation, necessity for 297, 
Rules of 297. 

iNTmnvB Judgments 106. 

iNSTBucnoir, Methods o^ how far 
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belong to Bhetoric 347, detennin- 
ed by the conditioxis of conveying 
conceptions 348, two Methods of 
362, division of ntiatter in refer- 
ence to 364, order in 366, End 
as determining the selection and 
order of the matter 367 et aeq. 
Investigation the method of find- 
ing Predicates to given snbjects 
219, of accidental and modal pro- 
perties 222, of implied 223, Modal 
by means of hypotheses 223, be- 
gins with individual oljects 225, 
de novo and following another 226, 
use of hypotheses in 226, in Dis- 
crete and Gontinuons Quantity 
232, by Average 237, by Exclusion 
or Abscissio 240, by Analysis 243, 
by Induction 249, of Causes by 
Elimination 259, leads to a first 
and absolute Cause 260. 



Jests are but ludicrous classifica- 
tions 54. 

Judgment 7, defined 43, form and 
matter of 44, scope of 44, of three 
kinds 44, Categoric, Conditional, 
and Di^unctive 44, Hypothetical 
45, Comparative and Probable 45, 
formation of 47, resolvable into 
terms and terms with modals 47, 
Identical 48, Individual, Parti- 
cular, and Universal 60, quality 
of Affirmative, Negative, and In- 
definite 61, Modality of. Problem- 
atic, Assertive, and Necessary 61, 
four cardinal A, E, I, and O 62, 
Negative with undistributed Pre- 
dicates 67 n., every judgment im- 
plies another 69, opposition of 70, 
Permutation or contra-position of 
71, Comparative 84, Probable 87, 
Conditional 91, Disjunctive 97, 
Intuitive and Deductive 106, An- 
alytic and Synthetic 203, in Ne- 
cessary Matter 205, a priori and 
a posteriori 206, when incapable 
of proof 277, Individual before the 
Universal 330 n.. Universal ex ne- 
cessitate m and de facto 330 ». 



Eant, his Categories 34 n., his Syl- 
logisms of the Understanding 69. 

Lambert, his dicta of the Figure! 
124 ». 

Later-first, a fault in Method 197. 

Latimer Bp., his exposition of the 
Fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc 
259 n. 

Law, the Faculty of 339. 

Laws restraining liberty, how to be 
interpreted 300, distii^ui^ed from 
facts 303. 

Length, a secondary property 23 n. 

Libertt, laws restraining, how to 
be interpreted 300. 

Limits, doctrine of, in Progressive 
Approach 325. 

Loci, what 219 ». 

Locke's classification of the Sci- 
ences 340. 

Logic defined 1, later than Philoso- 
phy 1, its necessity 2, holds the 
second place in Philosophy 3, the 
science of deductive thinking 3, a 
Science 3, in what sense an Art 3, 
its relation to Rhetoric and Dia- 
lectics 4, 347, not to be regarded 
as a means of discovery 4, Formal 
or Analytic 5, Katioiu^ 5, Applied 
6, presupposes a knowledge of the 
Matter 6, proposes no neipway of 
reasoning, but explains the old 6. 

Logical. Division 25. 

Logical Quantttt 22, limits and 
terms in 23, 39, of three dimen- 
sions 59. 

Major Premise in categorical Syl- 
logisms, what 108, called the 
" Principle," not usually expressed 
in Induction 275 n. 

Major Term by nature and by loca- 
tion 108, change of its Modal 135. 

Material Properties 209. 

Mathematics deals with Concep- 
tions only 244 and note. 

Matter of Arguments 5, of a Con- 
ception 14, determines its Sphere 
15, of a Genus and of a Species 21, 
accidental 21, of judgments 44, 
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of conditioDal jadgments 91, as 
determining Methods 202, Neces- 
sary 204, Contingent 205, Neces- 
sary and Contingent in the same 
Conception 206, Moral 212, of a 
Conception divided with reference 
to the order of treatment 864, im- 
pertinent to he rejected 867, new 
matter not to he introduced by the 
critic 874. 

Maxims 219 n., how distinguished 
from Axioms 290 n. 

Mkasdkemknt, as a Method of In- 
vestigation 282, a means of inves- 
tigating implied Properties 238. 

Mediate Inference, always implies 
a Middle Term 107. 

Medicine, Faculty of 839. 

Members of conditional judgments 
91. 

Memory depends upon Method 867. 

Metabasis, fault of 879 n. 

Metaphtsicb, one branch of Philo- 
sophy 8. 

Method, included in Logic 1, distin- 
guished from the Matter and the 
I'orm of Arguments 5, Method in 
general 194, gives unity and im- 
plies capacity 195, order implied 
in 196, the Ideas that determine 
198, Matter as determining 202, 
of Investigation 219, Observation 
and Testimony 223, Measurement 
232, Counting and Calculation 234, 
in Mathematics 234, Average and 
Exclusion 237, Analysis 243, In- 
duction and Analogy 249, of find- 
ing causes (Elimination) 259, of 
Proof 275, Demonstration 281, 
Deduction 290, of appeal to Au- 
thority 293, of appeal to Facts 303, 
Induction 304, by Example 31G, 
by Analogy 319, by concurrence 
of circumstances 322, of Progres- 
sive Approach 324, of llefutation 
328, Direct 329, Indirect 333, In- 
direct Methods always imply Di- 
rect Methods to the same result 
335, Personal 336, of Khctoric 
determined by the Idea of the 
Useful 347, of Instruction for the 



most part Rhetorical 847, Ana- 
lytio and Scientific in tBoching 
859, 862, of Criticism 369, how 
criticised 872. 

Middle Term, its office in Syllo- 
g^isms 107, 110, must be once dis- 
tributed 114, the law iji chan^ng 
Its Modal 184, may be stated indi- 
vidually 146, the necenity for so 
stating it 147, may he a diqonctive 
judgment in one Premise 176, am- 
biguity of 189. 

Mill denies the leality of neoessaiy 
matter 205 n., opinion on the Uni- 
formity of Nature 305 n. 

MnvoR Premise in Categcmcal Syl- 
logisms 108, called " the case," 
** the example,** or '* instance," 
109. 

MufOR Term, by nature and by po- 
sition 108, the real suhject of the 
Syllogism 108, change of its Mo- 
dal 135. 

Modal Properties 210, investi- 
gated by observation 222, by 
means of Formal Properties 223, 
225, by Induction 251, 252, In- 
duction commencing with 254. 

M(^i>ality of Judgments, three va- 
rieties of 61. 

Modals 77, Explicative and Differ- 
ential 78, Exceptional, Exclusive, 
Conditional, and Protensive 79, 
when omitted and when inserted 
in the course of an argument 132- 
135, may bo transferred from one 
tena to the other 136, protensive 
Modals in Syllogisms 137. 

Modus toUens and ponens 172, toUejUe 
jponens and ponente tollens 177, po- 
nente ioUenSj when valid in disjunc- 
tive Syllogisms 178. 

Moods of Syllogisms 115, not all 
valid 115, 110. 

Moral Maiter 212, does not admit 
of Induction 301). 

MuLiiPLicATioN, a Method of Addi- 
tion 236. 

Name of any thing may be predi- 
cated of that thing 55. 
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Nature, imiformity of, what 304, 
how used in Induction 308, ab- 
normal cases in 316. 

Necessary or Apodictic Judgments 
60. 

Necessary Matter of the subject 
included in the scope of the Judg- 
ment 58, in relation to Method 
204, Mill and Whewell*8 contro- 
versy about 205 n., and contin- 
gent in the same conception 206, 
Analysis of 245. 

Necessity, Physical and Moral 212. 

Neqative De&iitions, what 353 n., 
use of in Instruction 365 fk 

Negativb Judgments, what 61, al- 
ways distribute the Predicate 67 
and note, substitution of terms in 
76. 

Negative Terms, complements of 
the Positive 36, but few 37, dis- 
tinction 'between them and Priva- 
tive unimportant 37, in Discrete 
Quantity 38, in Continuous Quan- 
tity 89. 

Non tali pro tali. Fallacy of 188. 

Non vera pro vera, Fallacy of 
188. 

Numerals 38. 

Numerical Division 24. 



Oaths, how to be interpreted 299. 

Obiter Dicta, how interpreted 302. 

Objects op Thought, possible, im- 
possible, and real 12, perceived 
as wholes 47, classified as soon as 
wo have more than one 221. 

Observation, a Method of Investi- 
gation 220, difference between 
and Testimony 221, as a Method 
of Investigation 223. 

Omission, as an element of Method 
198, not testimony 229, in In- 
etruction 368. 

Opinion, as distinguished from Truth 
217, not provable by Testimony 
296. 

Opposition of Terms, relative, con- 
trary, subcontraiy, and contradic- 
tory 41. 



Order, as an element of Method 
194, 196, five Canons of 197, of 
treatment in Instruction 361 et aeq. 

Ordinals 38. 

OsTENsivB Reduction of Syllogisms 
128. 



Pantheism, results from denying 
the limited nature of Positive 
Spheres 36 n. 

Pappus* account df Mathematical 
Analysis 215 n. 

Parables, how to be interpreted 
301. 

Particular Judgments 60. 

Particular Affirmative Judg- 
ments distribute none of their 
terms 68. 

Particular Negative Judgments 
distribute their Predicate 68. 

Parts, Disparate 26, assumed as 
wholes 26, subordinate 26, to be 
criticized only in relation to their 
wholes 372. 

Perception, an instantaneous act 9. 

Permutation of Judgments, what 
71, by means of Negatives 73. 

Personal Refutations 336. 

Petitio Principh, what 186, why 
so called 186, several forms of 
187, 188. 

Philosophy before Logic 1, neces- 
sitated it 1, divided into three 
branches 2. 

Physical Division 24. 

Plato divided Philosophy into three 
branches, 2, 338, his use of the 
word " Ideas'* 311. 

Pijlusible, the Idea o^ as deter- 
mining Methods 199 n. 

Pleasure, the Idea of, as determin- 
ing Methods 199. 

Porphyry, his account of the Pre- 
dicables 17 n., 19 n. 

Post hoc ergo propter hoc, Fal- 
lacy of 259 ». 

Posit to, a Proposition, what 172 n. 

PosmvE Terms 35, imply nega- 
tives 36, in Discrete Quantity 38, 

I in Continuous Quantity 39. 
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Ftnttjrj 17 1^ Aldiioli** Mooanfe 
of 19 A. 

Fbbomar 7, mwUly pUo«d allv 
tiM CopoU 46| wed wiUi i«Ar- 
flOM to tilt Bwttor of tlM CoD- 
Mptkm 47, wliat woidf nuqr be to 
wed 47, wed for the matter of ito 

. ConeiptkMi 60^ mnet include the 
Mcetry rnetter of the SaMeot 
as, matter ezpretied in m, 
Ibnnd fy the Metbode of InveatU 
gation319. 

FsBOiici in Caturarieal S jn^gbms 
108, both negative IIS, the vdn- 
tioo of thdr qoantilj and mu^tf 
to xeetof the Oooohieion lOft-117, 
affinnatife gire no negitife Gon^ 
dorion 117, their order nniniport- 
ant 12% one tome tlm ee rap pwewd 
14S, a mdverml maj not be anp- 
plied when a parttenlar win an* 
iwer 148, oonpoond in SjOpgiant 
149, Premieee nndnl|y aMimied, 
Tarkme forma of 188^ maj be oon* 
donoDs of pceoediiig premlMS 280^ 
to a Concltuion, whatever is ne- 
ceflsaxy to it 308. 

Primary Properties, their relation 
to the Seoondary 23 n. 

Privahvb Trrms oomplemente of 
the Positive 36, used instead of 
Negatives 73. 

pBOBABiLmr, its nature and the 
method of estimating it 87, and 
improbability, complements of 
each other in unity 88, antece- 
dent 89, exact value of 89, ap- 
proximate 90, general and special 
91, dependent 162, -in the same 
and different events 165, Alge- 
braic formula for its computation 
170 n. 

Probable Judgments 45, 87. 

Probable Syllogisms 157, method 
of notation in 160, how many at 
least 160, at most 161, when the 
probabilities are dependent upon 
each other 162, when they are 
independent 165, methods of cal- 
culating 168, 169. 



PnoBUBUno JoDttpuDm 60^ not 
need in tlia Fonmbi 68. 

rnmlof 8S4, firel dtm U 

aatlifiMionr than DuMortntifln 
8M. 

Finoov, now uiwient fton uifaall« 
gatiodSTS, Dfraol 87% reqnhea 
two cendhione 977, Indlraot S78L 
of Nentifo PMdksotia 878^ cT 
. NegatKe Gomilai tTH, De«Mn- 
alfatioD S81, Dodnetion S9a 

P awawLia^ what 18^ Moi« ti 
moeo tiian eno iobatMiee IflLEe- 
eentU 17, BiOnakhi 18^ iooi- 
dental 1% whan eallad QpaBtieB 
19 flL, enaiahkL InaepairaUaL v^ 
individttu 191, aa prfanaij and 
aeoondaiT 98ikf matnriel and in- 
plied 209, fofmaLaioda],nndTa. 
riaUe 810^ not dutii^EaiBliad into 
Undat the fiiat ofaoeraitioik but 
at tiie aeoond 881^ Femia], Bnt 
diitingaiihed 828, Fonnal and 
Implied not distingniidied liy In- 
vestigation 222, Implied learned 
by measurement 233, hy analysis 
248, of classes investigated by 
Induction 251, by Analogy 257. 

pROPOsmoNS in an argument 7, 
contain two terms and a copula 
46, permutation of 71, 73, con- 
version of 74, simple and comjdex 
77, Compound, Elxpress, and Im- 
plied 80, with Negative Predi- 
cates, how proved 278. 

pROTBNSivE Modals 79, their e£Eeot 
upon the Formula 136. 

protensive quanttty 59. 

Pro-syllogisms 148. 

PsrcuoLOOY, a branch of Philoso- 
phy 2, some knowledge of requi- 
site in Logic 8. 



Qua, as indicative of alternate con- 
ceptions 58 fk 
Qoadrivium the, what 339. 
Quale, predication in 19 n. 
QuALEguiD, predication in 19 «. 
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Qualities, properties when so called 
19 n. 

Qdalxtt of Terms 34, of Judgments 
61, of PropositioDS changed bj 
means of Negatives. 

QuANTTTY, what 21, of three kinds, 
Logical, Continnoos, and Discrete 
22, of terms 38, of judgments 59, 
of three dimensions 59, and three 
degrees 60, in conditional judg- 
ments 96, when to be given in 
Instruction 364. 

Question distinguished from the 
judgment 43, its relation to the 
Conclusion 109, mistaking the, 
fallacy of 185, begging the, fallacy 
of 186. 

Quid, predication in 19 »., (dictum 
secundum quid ad dictum simpli- 
citer) fallacy of 191. 



Keaijties of Being and of Truth, 
how distinguished 12. 

Reasonino from Cause to Effect 
271, called also reasoning a priori 
271 n., from Effect to Cause 272. 
See Arguments. 

RECURRiNa Species 359. 

REDUcno AD Absurdum, as a Me- 
thod of Refutation 333. 

Reductio ad Imfossibile 128, may 
be applied to all Syllogisms 129. 

Reduction of Syllogisms 127, os- 
tensive and ad impossibile 128. 

Refutation 328, three Methods 329, 
Direct 329, by Exception 329, of 
a Particular Judgment 330, of the 
reasoning instead of the Proposi- 
tion 331, Indirect 333, Personal 
336. 

RELAnvB Judgments 45. 

Relative Terms of two kinds 40, 
imply and explain each other 
40. 

Religion, Method of Investigation 

, in 231, proof in Matters of 293. 

Remembering, case of, depends upon 
Method in Instruction 367. 

Residual Phenomenon 269, how to 
be disposed of 270. 



Rhetoric, its Methods determined 
by the Idea of the Useful 347. 

Scholastic classification of the Sci- 
ences 339. 

Sciences become more deductive as 
they advance 292, classifications 
of 338. 

Scope of Judgments 44, what pro* 
perties of the Subject included in 
58. 

Secondary Properties, their relation 
to Primary 23 «. 

Senses, the external, as Means of 
Investigation 224. 

Separable Accidents 19, not in- 
cluded in the Scope of a Judg- 
ment 58. 

Sequence in Conditional Judgments 
92, may be stated as a Categorical 
Proposition 92, of various kinds 
92-94, complex Sequence 94-95. 

Similarity 33. 

" Some" not always indicative of 
an undistributed Term 64. 

Sophisms or Fallacies, Aristotle's 
list of 184 »., of Achilles and the 
Tortoise 235 n. 

Sorites, the usual form of 138, the 
Goclenian 138 n., may be made 
from any Syllogism 139, resolv- 
able into SyUogisms 140, cautions 
in regard to their formation 139. 

Species, what 18, predicates in quid 
19 »., Infima 20, what may be 
predicated of 21, 55, parts of a 
Logical Division 27, Alternate 27, 
Recurring 359. 

Specific Terms 35, distributed 40. 

Spendthrift's Fallacy 191, rather 
a fault in criticism 370. 

Sphere of Conceptions 14, deter- 
mined by the Matter 15, Coinci- 
dent and Opposite 19, Analogous 
20, of positive, negative, and pri- 
vative terms 36, 37. 

Stewart Dugald, his opinion of the 
classification of the Sciences 340. 

Subaltern Genera and Species 20, 
Judgments 70, inferences from 
70. 
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JoDoifim 70^ may 
both be tnie in tiM Mmd matter, 
but not both fiOae 71. 

flOBOOMTBABT Tenot 41, bow pn- 
AeaUeiS. 

SnnDor 7, pboed befim tiM Omda 
46^ Med m m ft wnoe to tbo ipoem 
oftiw GoooeptkHi 47, what woidf 
maj be nUaet 47, wed witii re- 

In aU afflrmaqva Jodgiiienta 54, 
tfitribiited in vniTmarjiidgaianti 
68, giTen hy ite sphere or bj ill 
matter SSO; general and incUviteal 
in Initniotion 860. 

BammmxAxm Difidons 26^ paili S6. 

SuBRAvoi, ivliat 18, mnat luiTO ae- 
Teral pcopertlee 18* 

Sraannmoir of Tema in afflrmatiTa 
propoeitiooi 76^ in neg ad va 77. 

Boanuonow, tiia prinelple of 286. 

Suj wr icuu r r Bgianai, n ground of 
affirmation 108. 

SnuMMBK ana^yied 7, divided into 
dbaaef 106, pore categjorioals 110^ 
Canons testing the vakditj of 117, 
number and names of those that 
are Talid and useful 122, their 
names indicative of the means of 
their conversion 126, complex ca- 
tegorical 131, protensive modals 
in 136, compound or Sorites 138, 
any Syllogism may be expanded 
into a Sorites 139, of Modals in 
131, the effect of protensive quan- 
tity upon 136, compound proposi- 
tions in 149, comparative 151, 
probable 157, conditional 170, 
di^nctive 175, not a Petitio Prin- 
cipii 186 and notCj material and 
formal 378 ». 

Syxix>gisms of the Understanding 
69. 

Synoxymous Terms 35, may be 
predicated of each other 55. 

Synthesis, what 216. 

Synthetic Judgments, what 203, 
a priori and a posteriori 206. 

Synthetic Method of Teaching 359, 
362, why preferable 362, based on 
scientific classification 363. 



Smm, what 817. 

TaoanoAL Tnai% bow intiaptatdl 
298. 

TnMa9, predioabla 18^ aeat^gova- 
matio 18, oooer a ta 14» abatenoi 14^ 
denotatiTa and oonnofcali¥a 14, 
compiahanrioQ and intesuiott ok 
14, enenHil and modal 17, geaa- 
ral and ooUaotiva 17, matter of 21, 
ifynonjmona, eoii^pollent^ aaabi* 
gooni, inoompaabla, and poaitiTa 
85^ m(gativ« and privmtifa86, in 
diaorele qnantiiy 88^ in oontimi- 
one qoaati^ 89, in karioal omaa- 
tiij88, distribotod and midiatrt- 
bnted40^ their anporition 40y ra- 
ktivea wad comunfea 41, nnii- 
tbfitio 41, oonftraiT' and aob-ooii- 
traiy 41, oontradioteiy 41, fai a 
propontion46, importaooaoftiieir 
^niuttity 59, diafatibotioa o^ in 
Jodgmenti 64, disferfbotod by nap- 
toxe 65, bj tignm 65, 1^ podtioi 
67, anbetitatiott of in affirmatiTe 
propositiona 76, in negative 77, 
m comparative judgments 85, in 
conditional 91, in di^unotive judg- 
ments 98, in a categorical syllo- 
gism 108, definitions used for 131, 
tiie modal of one transferred to 
another 136, denoting causes 264, 
force of, as a basis for demonstra- 
tion 282, criticism of 376. 

Testimony distinguished from Ob- 
servation 221, of two kinds 226, 
tests of its value 227, 228, 229, 
must be positive 229, negative, of 
what force 230, in necessary, phy- 
sical, and moral matter 231, to 
matters resting on authority 231, 
resolvable into observation and 
authority 280, legitimate use of, 
in Natural Sciences 295, regarded 
as a fact 322. 

Theolooy, Methods of Investiga* 
tion in 231, of Proof in 293. 

Theory, what 217, may be several 
for the same facts 217. 

Thinking, a primaiy property of 
mind 23 ». 
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Thomi>son, his Outline of the Laws 
of Thought) quoted as of teaching 
an unfignred Syllogism 111. 

Titles, alternate conceptions of 
subjects 57. 

Topics, what 219 ». 

ToTALmr, absolute and assumed 88, 
the idea of, an element of Criti- 
cism 370. 

Tricks of Rhetoric, defined 192, to 
be distinguished from Argument 
in Criticism 374. 

Trivium the, what 339. 

True, the Idea of the, as determin-* 
ing Method 199. 

Truth, when a proposition is so 
called 217, absolute proved onlj 
bj Demonstration 325. 



Undistributed Middle, Fallacy of 
lU. 

Undistributed Terms 40, their re- 
lation to Judgments 64-69. 

Unfiqured STIiLOOISaC 111. 

UNiFORMrrr of Nature, what 307, 
how used in Induction 308. 

Universal Judgments 60. 

Universttt distribution of the Sci- 
ences and Faculties 339. 

Useful, the Idea o^ determining 
Methods 199, relation to the 
Beautiful 201, determines the 
Methods of Rhetoric 347. 

"Tffrepoy tcpSarov, a fault in Method 
197. 

Ubus Loqubndi as a guide in Inter- 
pretation 298. 



Yalidity of Syllogisms, Canons de- 
termining the 117. 

Variable Properties 210, may 
become material or formal 210, 
not properly the basis of classifi- 
cation 256. 

VoLNEy*s " Ruins," cited as an ex- 
ample of fault in Method 333. 

Wells Dr., his discovery of the cause 
of Dew 271. 

Whately Archbp. his account of 
Analogy 249 »., his account of 
reasoning a priori 271 n., from 
Example 318 n., his " Spend- 
thrift's" fallacy 371. 

Whewell Prof., his controversy 
with Mill concerning Necessary 
Matter 205 ». 

Whole, the Idea of, necessary to 
Criticism 370, by what deter- 
mined 371. 

Wholes of three kinds 21, as Me- 
thods 372, in Arguments how 
determined 375, in Investigation 
and Construction 375. 

Witnesses, their character and po- 
sition as affecting the value of 
their testimony 226. 

Words denoting Genera used with- 
out the article 52. 

Zend the Eleatic, the inventor of 

Logic 2. 
Zoology, cited as an illustration of 

the two Methods of Toachiog 

363 ». 
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Girardin on Dramatic Lfteratnre. 
Goadby's Text-Book of Physiology. 
Goethe's Iphigenia in T^nria. 
Goldsmith^s Essays. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

Gosse's Evenings wiUi the Microflcope. 
Goulbnm's Ottice of the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Idle Word. 

Manual of ConfirmatioiL 

Sermons. 

Study of the Holy Scrlptm^s. 

Thoughts on Personal Keligi<Hb 

Gould's (R S.) Comedy. 
Gould's (W. M.) Zephyrs. 
Graham's English Svnimymes. 
Grandmanrnia Easy's Toy BookflL 
Grandmother's Library. 6 vols, in 

case. 
Grand's Spanish Arithmetics 
Grant's Eeport on the Armies of the 

United States 1864^'6& 
Granet's Portuguese Grammar. 
Grayson's Theory of Christianity. 
Greek Testament 
Greene's (F. H.) Primary Botany. 
— — Class-Book of Botany. 
Greene's (G. W.) Companion to Ollen- 

dorfi: 

First Lessons in French. 

First Lessons in Italian. 

Middle Ages. 

Gregory's Mathematics. 
Griffin on the GospeL 
Griffith's Poems. 
Griswold's Kepublican Court 

Sacred Poets. 

Guizofs (Madame) Tales. 

Guizot's (M.) Civilization in Europe. 

4 vols. 

School edition. 1 voL 

New Edition, on tinted paper. 4 

vols. 
Gurowskl's America and Europe. 
Eussia as it is. 

Hadley's Greek Grammar. 
Hahn's Greek Testament 
Hall's (B. H.) Eastern Vermont 
Hall's (C. H.) Notes on the Gospels. 

2 vols. 
Hall's (E. H.) Guide to the Great 

West 
Ila'leck's Poems. 
Poems. Pocket size, blue and 

gold. 

Young America. 

Halleck's (H. WO Military Science, 
Hamilton's (Sir Wm.) Philosophy. 
Hamilton's (A.) Writings. 6 vols. 



D. APPLBTON k CJO.'S PUBUCATIONa 



Hand-Books on Education. 

Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Boot- 

Worda. 
Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Deri- 

vativeSi 
Hand-Book of tlie Engrafted 

Words. 
Handy-Book ot Property Law. 
Happy Child's library. 18 yoIb. in 

case 
Harkness' First Greek Book. 

Latin Grammar. 

First Latin Book. 

Second ** 

-: Latin Beader. 

Base's History of the (Srareh. 
Haskeirs Housekeeper's Enoydo- 

piedia. 
Hassard's Life of Archbishop Hnghes. 

Wreath of Beanty. 

Haupt on Bridge GoDStmetloiL' 
Haven's Where There's a Will Thfife's 

a Way. 

Patient Waiting no Loss. 

Nothing Yentnze Nothing Have^ 

• Oat <^ Debt Oat of Danger. 

— — Contentment Betttf than Wealth. 

No Snch Word as FaiL 

All's Not Gold that Glitters. 

— A Place tw Evenrthing, and 

Everything in its Place. 
Loss and Gain. 

— Pet Bird. 

Home Series of Jorenile Books. 

8 vols, in case. 
Haven (Memoir of Alice B.). 
Hazard on the WiU. 
Heeker's Qaestions of the SooL 
Hemans' Poems. 9 vols. 

Songs of the Affections. 

Henck's Field-Book for Engineers. 

Henry on Haman Progress. 

Herbert's Poems. 

Here an^ There. 

Herodotos, by Johnson (in Greek). 

Herodotus, by Bawlinson (in Engluh). 

4 vols. 
Heydenrelch's German Beader. 
Hickok's Bational Cosmology. 

— Rational Psychology. 

History of the Bebellion, Military and 
Naval. Illustrated. 

Hofflnan's Poems. 

Holcombe's Leading Cases. 

Law of Dr. and Cr. 

Letters In Literature. 

Holly's Country Seata 

Holmes' (M. A.) Tempest and Sun- 
shine. 

English Orphans. 

Holmes' (A.) Parties and Principles. 

Homes of American Authors. 

Homer's Uiad. 

Hooker's Complete Works. 2 vols. 

Hoppin's Notes. 



Horace, edited by Lincoln. 
Howitrs Child's Verse-Book. 

Juvenile Tales. 14 vols, in case. 

How's Historical Shakspearian Beader. 

Shakspearian Reaaer. 

Hue's Tartaij and CSiina. 
Hudson's Life and Adventures. 
Humboldt's Letters. 
Hunt's (C. H.) Life of Livingston. 
Hunt's (F. W.) Historical AUas. 
Huntington's Lady Alice. 
Button's Mathematics. 
Huxley's Man's Place in Natnre. 
- — Origin of Species. 

IconographicEncjrdopflBdia. 6 vols.— 
4 Text and 2 Plates. 
Or: separately : 
The Countries and CltieB of the 

World. 2 vols. 
The Navigation of all Ages. 3 

vols. 
The Art of Building In Ancient 
and Modem Times. 2 vols. 
. The Religions of Ancient and 
Modem Times. 2 voI& 
The Fine Arts Dlustrated. 8 

VOlSr 

Technology Illustrated. 2 vols. 
Internal Revenue Law. 
Iredell's Life. 2 vols. 
Italian Comedies. 

Jacobs* Learning to Spell. 
— — The same^n two parts. 
Jaeger's Class-Book or Zoology. 
James' (J. A.) Young Man. 
James' (H.) L(^lc of Creation. 
James' (G. P. R.) Adrien. 
Jameson's (Mrs.) Art Works. 

Legends of Saints and Maityn. 

2 vols. 

r Legends of the Monastic Orders^ 

Legends of the Madonna. 

History of Our Lord. 2 vols. 

Jarvis' Reply to Milner. 
Jay on American Agriculture. 
Jeffers on Gunnery. 
Jeffrey's (F.) Essays. 
Johnson's Meaning of Words. 
Johnson's (Samuen Rasselaa. 
Johnston's Chemistry of Common 
Life. 2 vols. 

Kavant^h's Adele. 

Beatrice. 

Daisy Bums. 

Grace Lee. 

Madeleine. 

NathaUei 

Rachel Gray. 

Seven Years. 

Queen Mab. 

Women of Christianitgr. 

Keats' Poems. 



D. AFPLBTON k CO.'S PUBLICATIONa 



Keep a Good Heart 

KelghUey^a Mjrthology. 

Keira Fairy Btorlea. 

Keith (Memoir of Caroline P.) 

Kendrick's Ureck Ollendorff: 

Kenny's Manual of Chesa. 

Kinglake'a Crimean War. Yols. 1 

and 2. 
Kirke White's Poems. 
Kirkland'a Life of Waahini^n. 

A Cheaper Edition, for Schoola. 
Knowlea' Oiiean Lamar. 
Keeppen's Middle Ages. 
Separately— Middle Ages, 2 toU 

Kohlraosch's History of Germany. 
Kohner's Greek Gnunmar. 

Laferer's Beaatios of Architecture. 

Lady Alice. 

Lamartine'a Confidential Diseloenres. 

History of Turkey. 8 volfc 

Lanoelott'a Queens oi England, and 

their limes. 2 vols. 
Lsndon'a HI K.) Complete Works. 
Latham's English Lanmage. 
Layard'a Nineveh. Illustrated. 
Cheap edition. Without DlnB- 

trations. 
Learning to SpeU. 
Le Bruirs Telemaque. 
Lecky's Bise and Influence of Bation- 

alism. 2 vols. 
Lo Sage's Adventures of Gil Bla& 1 

voL 

Gil Bias, in Spanish. 

Letter Writer. 

Letters from Rome. 

Lewes' (G. II.) History of Philosophy. 

2 vols. 

In 1 vol. 

Physiolojsry of Common Life. 

Library of Travel and Adventure. 8 

vols, in case. 
Librarv for my Young Countrymen. 

9 vols, in case. 
Libro Primario de Ortografia. 
Liebig's Laws of Husbandry. 
Life of Man Symbolized by the 

Months of the Year. 
Lipht and Darkness 
Lights and Shadows of New York 

Picture Galleries. 
Lindsay's Poems. 
Linn's Life and Services. 
Little Builder. 
Little Engineer. 
Livy, with English Notes. 
Logan's Chateau Frissac. 
Looking Glass for the Mind. 
Lord's Poems. 

Christ in Hades: a PoeuL 

Irouise. 

Lunt's Origin of the Late War. 

tiyell's Elements of Geology. 



Lyell's Prlndples of Geology. 
Lyra Americana. 
Lyra Anglicana. 

Macanlay's Essays. 1 toL 

Essays. T vols, 

Essays. A New and Beylsed EdI* 

tion. on tinted paper. 6 vola. 
Mackintosn's (Sir James) Essays. 
Modgo. 
Mahan's Answer to Colensa 

Numerals <rf Scripturo. 

Mahon's England. 2 vols. 

Maiu's Novum Testamentnm Gneca 

Mandeville's New Series of Beadlerai 

1. Primary Beader. 

2. Second Beader. 
& Third Beader. 
4. Fourth Beader. 
fi. Fifth Beader. 

MxmdeviUe's Course of Beading. 

Beading and Oratory. 

First Spanhsh Beader. 

Second Spanish Beader. 

Third Spanish Beader. 

MagnalPs Historical (^estionflL 
Man*s Cry and God's Gracious Answer. 
Manners^ At Home and Abroad. 

Sedgemoor. 

Manning's Temporal Mission of the 

Kolj Ghost ' 

The Beunion of CJhristendom. 



Manual of Matrimony. 

Markham's History of England. 

Marrayat's Africa. 

Masterman Beady. 

Popul ar Novel s. 1 2 vols. 

A New and Bevised Edition, 

printed on tinted paper 12 
vols. 

Marryat's Settlers in Canada. 

Marshall's (E. C.) Book of Oratory. 

First Book of Oratory. 

Marshall's (T. W.) Notes on Episco- 
pacy. 

Marsh's Double Entry Book-keeping. 

Single Entry Book-keeping. 

Bank Book-keeping. 

Book-keeping (in Spanish). 

Blank Books for Double Entry. 

6 books in set. 

Do. for Single Entry. 6 books in 

set. 

Martha's Hooks and Eyes. 

Martineau's Crofton Boys. 

Peasant and Prince. 

Mary Lee. 

Mary Staunton. 

Mathews on Whist. 

Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Docto 

May's Bertram Noel. 

Louis' School Days. 

Mortimer's College Life. 

Sunshine of Greystone. 

McCormick's Visit to Sebastopol 
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